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CHAPTER I. 

THE INTRODUCTION. 



Ths true character of an Old English Gentleman was never sustained 
better than by Sir John Fitzgerald Croly, Ejiight, of Croly Hall, Suf- 
folk. He lived on his estate, which was wortS between tour and five 
thousand a-year; and, while his judgment, local position, and general 
influence, commanded the respect of the wealthy, his mercy as a magis- 
trate, combined with his exuberant generosity as a man, very naturally 
endeared him to the poor. 

Sir John had two sons, — the brothers, whose history we are now 
about to trace, — ^the name of the elder being Greorge, and that of the 
younger Charld. Charles was all life and animation, full of health and 
manly vigour, as amiable and as generous in disposition as Sir John 
himself; but Creorge was a hypocrite — ^a heartless hypocrite, wrapped 
in the clo^ of religion. He was originally intended for the church| 
and had constantly expressed the most earnest desire to return to the 
XJniverailyv^th the view of being ordained; but Sir John, who had dis-*- 
covere(Ai8 real character, and who had compelled him to leave the 
University because he could trust him in Cambridge no longer, discoun* 
tenancea that which he most sincerely felt would be an awful 
desecration. 

" I know you," said he, on the last occasion on which this subject 
was reverted to; "I know you, George, better than you know yourself; 
but you have sufficient knowledge of yourself to know that religion with 
you is but a mask." 

" Why should I wear it?" demanded George. 

" To deceive! — to deceive, sir!" repliedf Sir John. " But you need 
not even hope to deceive me." 

" I have no wish to deceive you," said George; " and if my conduct 
has not been at all times strictly irreproachabler-" 

"If your conduct has not /been at aU times strictly irreproachable, 
sir! What do you mean? You,' wiose fraudulently contracted debts 

. No. 1. .M. 
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I have paid a dozen times— you, whom I have twice saved from trans- 
portation — ^you, whose vices and crimes, whose frauds and forgeries 
caused the premature death of your too fond mother, who was so in- 
fatuated that her love for you increased in proportion as your title to 
her affection diminished — ^you presume to say, as if it were a mere hy- 
pothesis, ^ if your conduct has ncjl been at all times strictly irreproach- 
able 1* Can you imagine for one moment that I have forgotten these 
things? I promised her, whose death you so heartlessly accellerated, 
that I would cot reveal than, nor will I ; bot I oaimot forget them, 
I c4anot,forg^t.". ..... 

''Nqr 'tbrgix^V; |fej2>ihefl George, '' nor forgive, like a christian: nor 
will 3notbkdmifr*tlm{ a*mfin may repent." 
^•^ ffi^{>d.<9r>5d^tkat I should not admit that," said Sir John. '^CJould 
\l bdibre.1iiatjy(7a &ad9:^ieated,''xiot a syllable, having reference to the 
past*, shduld ever* a^^d escape my lips; but repentance is a virtue of 
^hich you have no practical knowledge ; under that very mask, which 
you artfully ask me why you should wear, your conduct — ^your general 
conduct now is just ag irreprodchc^U as ever! Tou may imagine that, 
because my fatherly; f ride has prompted me to invest you nominally 
with the Stew^dship of my estate, I confide in your jadgihent and in- 
tegriiy ! I have liot the slightest confidence in either. I have watched 
you with the eye of a lynx, and you have succeeded in inspiring the 
conviction that I have a dishonoVable, heartless son : a son who prays 
with fervour only, when he prays for his father's death!** 

"Ton wrong me," said George, with an affected sigh; "but I must 
bear all meekly. My feelings must be wounded still: still must I in 
mlence endure persecution, though it rend my yeiy heartstrings. Yet 
will I once more appeal to you. Will you consex){ |p my attaining 
the only dearly cherished object I have on earth?" ' 

" Your ordination! *• cried Sir John. " God forbid ! I do not pretend, • 
GiMxrge, to know your real motive; but I feel convinced tha^ you have 
Bomc deep design, therefore, never revert to the subject aga^.^ 

Neither of this, nor of any other conversation of a siimlar ^aracter, 
bad Charles the sHghtest knowledge. He was studying for tl^Kar, and 
resided principally in Town;' and although, when at home, he c%tld not 
but observe a m^ed coolness existing between Sir John and Greorge; 
he ascribed it, on the one hand, to tie fact of their always living to- 
gether, and, on the other, to George's characteristic ta^uturnity. 

There was, however, one who was not acquainted with the nature 
And substance of these conversations, and that was CornebjC^ Graske, 
oommonly called Comey Craske, the son of one of Sir Johnjs oldest 
tenants. Comey, whose father held but a small occupation, n(^t more 
than forty acres, with scarcely sufficient capital to work that, had .been 
eent to school by Sir John, and subsequently taken into his service; 
He was the most especial favourite of George, for he would never ap- 
pear either to see or to know of any of George's delinquencies. It is true 
he watched him narrowly; but George had no conception of that: — ^it 
IB also true that, by virtue of listening, he had acquired a knowledge of 
«11 those transactions which Sir Jdm and George were equally anxious 
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to conceal; bii^ as he mever breal^ied a vfUiAk on tiie stibjdot to any 
one but his ^bUJ^T) they oould have no tu^Moiou that Idiose transaetiow 
^irere not to hun itnbtoim. Ta hia lifther he cotnnmnicated all that 
tcaospked* Secsrets he was able to keep from all the world but him : 
he hoaided them ia. hm br^tet aa mifers hoacd their gold, in the h^ 
conyiction of security; and, as he overheard the whole of the eonver- 
sation just recorded, he went to him with the view of making another 
deposit. 

" Well Dad," said he, as he entered, " and how goes it now?" 

" Oh! middlin', Comey, ttriddlin',^ replied the old njan. " How are 
jow, and how do they find 'emselves up at the Hall?" 

" All right but two on 'em: they don't feel right. There's Seen such 
a mortsd ^ck up again this morning." 

'* What about, Comey, eh, what about?'* 

''The old game again! One wants to be a' parson, and the other 
won*t have it." 

" Oh, Sir «Fohn aiid Blr. Geoarge! Ah, I see. WeU, I on'y know one 
thing aod that ain't two, if I was Sir John, and I found his mind right 
on 'termined, I wouldn't stand out a mite longer." • 

" Well, he'd make a regular beauty ot a parson no doubt ; — ^here, 
wa man who's been twice saved from transportation!" 

*• On'y once, Comey ; come, come, on'y once. Don't make him a 
single mite worse than he is." 

'< I teil you tmrice he's beeti saved! Sir 3ohn said so to-day.** 

" But not afore yow, Cbmev? — ^not afore yow?" 

<^ No; but. he told him, and I heard it all. I thought there was going 
to be stiffen up fresh so I planted myself at my old post again." 

** Ah, the keyhofe, Comey; Tm mortal afeared o' that old post o' 
yourn. I doubt, Comey bor, yow'l be catched one a' these times, and 
if ycrw be, dawngoe»yar casMe. But is this a fresh case o' forgery 
then?** 

*' No, if fleems to be an old un; but Sir John told him flat he'd saved 
iiim tn^.** 

" W^ .Coney b<^, all I can say is, know nothin'. Let what yow know 
go along o' what yow don know; that'is the way to get on, bor: — ^know 
noddn'. I know'd a man as made heaps o' money by knowin' nothin*. 
They chose him 'on the old corporation, and when they went to tell 
him they'd chose him, says he, * I can t sarve.' * Why not?' says they. 
* 'Cause,' sayfihhe, *I know nothin'!' *Then,' says they, *yar the very 
man we wantf go they had him in, and by knowin' nothin' he purfy 
well feathefed Ms nest." 

" And who knows,* said Comey, " I shan't feather mine. If it should 
by-and-by be known that I know all, they may make it answer my 
purpose then to know nothing." 

" It answers your purpose to know nothin' now," returned Craske. 
*' It's ytat bread. Whatever Mr. George does, ain't nothin* to do along 
o' yow. All yow have to do is to pick up yur crumbs and know 
nothin\ If yow lose yar bread, bor, through knowin' what you know, 
yow'U j»ftver get it ^ain by teliin' others. Take my advice, bor, an'^o 
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yar duty, an* when yow'Te done Uiat yow'Te done ail; an' whaleyer jow 
Jknow, boar, about lb. George^ be sure that yow never know nothin'. 

This was certainly very good advioe, but it did not go fiur enough ht* 
•Comey: he had an impression that the knowledge he had aoqjuired 
might, eventually, be oaade availablei and with this impression he re- 
■tunied. 



CHAPTER n. 

LBJXITirx'S FIB8T YIAIT TO THE HALL. 

That there exists a strong prejudice against memben of the legal 
profession generally, is a fact which may be held to be indisputable: 
that the great majority of them are supposed by the community at 
large to be actuated by no other principle thau that of self-interest, is 
also an incontroyertible truth: but how strong soever this prejudbe 
may be — ^hoi|ever deeply rooted the conviction that chicanery and 
dishonour form their general characteristics— -it may here be recorded 
that even slander never breathed upon the bright reputation of 
Mr. Lejeune, uader whose immediate guidance Charles studied for ihe 
l)ar. 

Taught in early youth to depend upon his own exertions, he had 
raised himself by diligence and probity to eminence; but being not 
only jhtellectual and eloquent, but high-minded, amiable, and just, he 
sought not, and therefore omitted to gain, those honours which are 
usijfdly conferred upon men whose motives are not quite so stubbornly 
pure. 

Contemning the heartless cunning, the subtle jugglery, practised by 
th^^m^rity of those mth whom he came in contact, he early resolved 
on the pursuit of one course, and from that he never swerved. He 
vould never consent to advocate the cause of an oppressor, but was 
ever ready to vindicate that of the oppressed. There were* many by 
whom he was surrounded, who cared not whom they ruined if they 
could but ensure the success of their clients, however tyrannous or 
vicious those clients might be:^there were many who held it to be their 
duty to pursue any prescribed course, no matter what misery they 
tnight thereby entail upon the innocent; but he could never be tempted 
to conduct any cause which he did not believe to be perfectly just; nor 
did he ever fail, when wealthy villains Sought the destructicsi of the 
comparatively helpless, to thunder the naked truth into theiir unwilling 
ears. 

But although, while performing his public duty, he would make the 
court ring with his indignant eloquence — ^in prir\te he was mild and 
unassuming in the extreme. He had been called upon to endure much 
mental affliction. He married early to % lady of great personal beauty 
and rare accomplishments, whom he tenderly loved, and who was 
attached to him devotedly. Fuur dai^hters were the fmit of this mar- 
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riage; but while giving hirth to the fourth, it pleased God to take her 
to himself. 

This, to Lejeone, was a heavy blow indeed, and for some time his 
reason appeared to have deserted him; but he eventually rallied. He 
had his children still; and as they grew up in semblance of her who 
gave them birth, his fortitude and resignation strengthened as they 
{;rew, until he became comparatively happy. 

At the age of eighteen, however, one of them died: a few weeks 
elapsed, and another followed — and in less than three months from that 
period, a third was called away; thus leaving him but one upon earth 
to claim his ajQTection-^-cmd ^at one so delicate that he scarcely 
expected that even she would be spared. Qradually, however, by 
virtue of care and skill, the symptoms which immediately preceded the 
4eath of her sisters disappeared, and at the age of twenty-one, Juliana, 
although delicate still, enjoyed sufficient health to cause him to banish 
his fears. 

Now, at this particular period. Sir John pressin^ly invited Lejeune 
4md Juliana to spend a month at the Hall; and as this was well- 
timed — it being just at the commencement of the long vacation — JjQ" 
'jeune, ever anxious for Juliana to have a change of scene, accepted th^ 
invitation, and when the preliminaries for their departure had been 
arranged, they posted to the Hall accompamed by Charles. 

On their* arrival Sir John received them with all the warmth of pure 
friendship, and when he had sufficiently expres^d, the pleasure he 
really felt, he introduced Juliana to the "Widow Wardle, his liouae- 
^keeper, of whom she had heard much, and whom the reader will be 
better acquainted with anon. 

^' Now, dear,*' said the Widow, with an affectionate expression, which 
>at once won the heart of Juliana, *^c(>me with me: I'll endeavour to 
make you so happy!" 

" Stop," said Charles playfully: " Miss Lejeune, you must, not believe 
^njrthing Mrs. Wardle may say about me." 

'^ Indeed," said Juliana, with a gentle smile, " I feel already that I must! 
—you expect me to hear that, like other young people, although you con- 
duct yoiuiself admirably abroad, you are very, very naughty at home I" 

'^ He's ^ sad dog, U sad dog," intarposed Sir John, as Juliana took 
the widow's arm and retired: "but come," he added, "come, let us 
have a glass of wine. Mr. Iiejeune," he continued, as he again grasped 
kis hand, " I am happy to see you, and the only request I have to make 
is, that while you are here you will consider yourself at home. Now, 
Charles my boy, pass that bottle." 

Having had a glass of wine, they took a stroll round the garden, the 
extent and beauty of which quite astonished Lejeune; while Juliana, 
delighted with the elegant manners and affectionate solicitude of the 
Widow, went with her from room to room, admiring every thing she 
«aw; and certainly the taste displayed justified her highest admiration. 

At six precisely dinner was announced, and the party, consisting of 
;&r John, Mr. Lejeune, Charles, Greorge, Juliana, and the Widow, sat 
down to a most unique banquet. 
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During dinner Qeorge scarcely uttered a word. He wa dressed in 
a peculiarly formal style, while bis manners and neckcloth were equally 
8li£F. Charles, on the contrary, chatted wil^ aU: he monomer delighted 
all but Greorge; and as Sir John was in ezceUent spints, while Lejeoae 
and Juliana were highly pleased with llieir reoeptka, every thing passed 
©ff gaily. . . 

'' Well," said Sir John^ when the clotib had been removed, ^^ I si:^ 
pose, Charles, you hare made op your mind to be the Lord High 
Chancellor of England?** 

^Of course," replied Charles, ''what can be more xiateral? lite 
odds against me can't be very great, seeing iAat the nimiber o£ candi- 
date fbr the office is so smcAU But perhaps you would be satbfied if 
I were only Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Qneen'ii Benoh, or the 
mere Chief Baron of the Exchequer? Any berth of tiiat sort wonid 
satisfy me; I'm not at all ambitious.** 

" Oh I either would do," rejoined Sir John. 

'* Well, suppose then we say the Chief Baron at once. Berhaps Td 
better get measured for my wig, to begin with? I may veeeive the 
appointment when I little expect it!* 

**I never yet' heard of such a case,** said Lejefime. "Very iHtle 
experience will show that youll expect mudb more Idnii you'll get 
I would, nevertheless, hold up the honours of a profeesion to eveiy 
member and every student: they tend to inspire emulation, without 
' which eminence can never be attained. I don't believe that there ever 
was a man who unexpectedly received any legal appointment," 

" I dont suppose there ever was," said Sir John; ^ but how do you 
get on with your elocution, Charles ? are you able to make a tidy 
speech yet?^ 

"A tidy speech?" replied Charles; " you shocM hear met But thaa 
youVe no idea of the practice I've had. I'm at it every morning. 
Immediately on leaping out of bed, I convert my ehamber into the 
court. I stick that old portrait of yours before the glass, and there*8 
my lord staring me full m the face. On my right I establish a row of 
"boots — these are the gentilemen of the jury: on my left is the cup- 
board, or witness-box; while on the caBe-bottomed ehairs before me 
are seated a lot of my learned friends. Well) I conceive the case 
opened. It 's an action for anything — say, Ibr breach of promise — and 
then I begin. If I'm for the plaintiff, of course I |»le up the pathetic: 
if for the defendajit, I reduoe the thing at once to a mere bagatelle. 
For the plaintiff, I describe m tones and strains which briE^ tears inte 
the eyes of the row of boots — ^I mean the intelligeet gentlemen of the 
jury — how firmlv, how fondly, how passionately she k)i>ed the recreant,, 
base, and black-hearted defendant. If for him, I transfer her afifeotioa 
to his pocket, and tindertake to show that she ztever loved him «t all. 
And I'm as likely to be right in the one case as in the other; ibr how 
can I tell whether she loved him or not? In a case of this kind, how* 
ever, give me the plaintiff. I see a tear starting in every eye: I hear 
the ladies sighing and sobbing around me — a»i while the inteiMgettt 
gentlemen of the jury are blowing their noses with UBexampled violeBoe, 
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lest it should be thought that they ooold jbed a tear, I behold the judge 
working hb facial muscles and screwing up his mouth into all sorts of 
sbapes, as if from the depthsrof his amotion he would say ' J 'li tell you 
what it is: I can't stand this much longer.' This will strike into your 
rural mind an idea of l^e deep sensation I create, and yet you ask if I 
am able to make a tidy spe^dil Wece Desfeosthenes himself to rise 
again, he would uerer, in my bedroom, beat me,"' 

The £tyle in which this was delii/«red, was «(f a eliaraciter so faceti- 
ous, that it convulsed them iall with kughlier^ bat that which serioutly 
pleased Sir John most, was the fact of Charles humg Reserved " that 
old portrait." . 

« He'U dol" he exclaimed; ^' Mre. Warfle! fce'U do!" 
<' Dof echoed Charles; *' I don% know that I oi^t tobe satisfied with 
•the ofBce of Chief Baron." 

** What a powerftil effect eloquence has!" observied the Widow. 
" It is the very soul of the profession," said Lejeune. 
"Why!?' cried Sir Johu, "Sirs. Wardtel whyievaa yoFu will want to 
take a few lessons on elocution after this?" 

'*I shall be most happy to do so,^ retunwid the Widow with a 
smile, " I fear the majority of «s 'do not auflicaently cultivate the art 
of speaking well, although it is an airt whidh we are daily j^od hourly 
called upon tg exercise. The influence of a graceful deio^very is con- 
spicuous in every sphere: it commands attention— -it creates admira- 
tion — and while its power is pleaamg to tikose who ^1 themselvea 
bound to attend^ it invests those by winom ithe acoompUshm^t has been . 
. acquired with an unaffected air of superioriity. We see its effect in. 
every position in which we may be placed, and in every occupation ia 
which we may be tmgaged: we see its «S9eot iia^n children, who are 
charmed by a graceful delivery^ whgrle 1$ie impDeesipm aaftade upion them 
is lasting: we see its effect in portraying present pleasure and prospec- 
tive happiness, and in defending ourselves and others fsom the calum- 
nies of the envious: in short, wb almost haariysee ito ^effects in our 
common intercourse wtth society, both ofKim stirangers azid upon friends; 
and yet, despite the advantages with wihicih it manifestly teems, the art 
of speaking well has been generally so neglected, that .comparatively 
few are able to enforce their views even ha private oirdes, when they feel 
that all around are atJtendaag to -n^at tiiey say, without foeling so ner- 
vous and confused as to be uoable to say what they wish to say, or to^ 
control what they reaily do say, if indeed they know what they are 
saying at the time. In « professMmall point -of view, it is more impor- 
tant still. In the pulpit, for exsmple, how g^reat are its effects? and 
how highly its value sfhould be aippreoMited? 'But as the power of per- 
suasion consists chiefly in delivery, and as neither the sensation created 
at the time, nor the impression that may be subsequently felt, depends 
upon what is said so much as upon the manner of saying it, its influ- 
ence is equally felt in promiilgaiting sacred i^ruUis from the pulpit, and 
in proving guilt or innocence at the bar. I feel," she added, " that I 
ought not to have spoken ;on this subject in the presence of Sir. Lejeane, 
but I hope that I have proved thjikt I appreciate its importance Ati^ 
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that therefore I\1udl be extremely happy to receive a few lessons fixna 
Mr. Charles." 

'< That's rich,** said Charles; ^' conspicuously rich. I shall want a 
few lessons from you." 

'' Tou have had one already," observed Juliana. 

« Very well ! Then we '11 call this the first of the series." 

''I perfectly agree with you, madam," said Lejeune; ''the art of 
speaking well is not sufficiently cultivated.'' 

''Well," interposed Sir John, slyly, " if we grant that it might with 
advantage be cultivated more extensively among men, there surely 
can* exist no necessity for teaohiag that art to the ladies!" 

" These gentlemen," said the Widow, addressing Juliana, "are going 
to be very severe upon us now. I therefore think, dear, we had better 
withdraw from the contest." 

" I think," said Juliana, with a smile, " that we shall leave one advo- * 
cate at least." 

" Yes, dear," said the Widow, ^' we shall leave an advocate; but we 
don't know which side he will ta^e." 

" Very true," returned Juliana, " but he must in our absence con- 
^der himself retained for the defendants." 

They then retired, and Lejeune immediately afterwards, turning to 
Sir John, said, " that's a clever woman — a very clever woman." 

" Mrs. Wardle, you mean. Yes, she has the reputatiod of being one 
of the most intellectual women in the county." 

" If she do not deserve that reputation," said Lejeune, " the county 
must possess some rare specimens of intelligence. Is she at all relat^ 
to you?" 

^' Oh! not at all. She is the daughter of a clergyman, the widow of 
a clergyman, and the mother of a clergyman, her son having just been 
ordained." 

" Has she lived with you long?" 

" Between three and four years. She came soon after the death of 
poor Wardle — an amiable, honourable, upright man, if ever there were 
one on earth. He was our incumbent: he also acted as my steward; 
for, having no private property, he found an additional two hu&« 
dred a-year come in well. But of course I never regarded hiln but as 
a friend, and as a friend he was most sincere. Poor Wardle! I shall 
never forget the lervour, the intense thrilling fervour with which he 
seized my hand just before he expired, on hearing me say that I would 
take care of her. He could not. speak: he tried, and failed — but his 
gaze was sufficiently eloquent for me. But, come," he added, unable 
to conceal his emotion, " Charles, pass the bottle: we'll drink to his 
memory." 

George at this moment applied his handkerchief to his eyes, and 
really appeared to weep. 

" Well," said Sir John, having recovered himself, '* have you young 
gentlemen nothing to say?" 

" Yes, said Charles, " 1 have. I have to propose to you the health 
Af one whose character correspondg^ with that c^him* whose memory we 
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Slave just drank in silence. I know him to b^ amiable: I know him to 
be honourable. I could — but in his presence I will not say more, know- 
ing that to a man of his acute sensibility, it is sometimes painful to be 
praised. I'll therefore simply give you health and prosperity to one 
of my best friends, Mr. Lcgeune." 

*^ Sir Johi^, and gentlemen,** said Mr. Lejeune, when the toast had 
been duly honoured, " I thank you sincerely for the compliment you 
have paid me. My friend Charles has ever commanded my esteem, 
and in proposing health and happiness to you, Sir John, I beg to assure 
you that your Mendship is an honour which I hope throughout life to 
ei^oy.' 

'' Mr. Lejeune," replied Sir John, '^ I am proud to hear that my boy 
has succeeded in winning the esteem of one so well able to appreciate 
those gentlemanly feelings which are the germs of true nobility of cha- • 
racter. It is an honour to him, and I have not the slightest doubt 
But we can say more on that subject when we are alone. I dare say,*^ 
he added with a smile, '' I dare say there's plenty of room for im* 
provement. We '11 nevertheless drink his health. Charles, my boy, I 
was going to say something-— but never mind that." 

" Well," said Charles. " that is one of the most unique specimens of 
a compliment on record. We have long had Coke upon Littleton: we 
must now have * Croly upon his son.' ' I was going to say something 
— ^but never mind that.' But, father," he added with earnestness, '^ I 
do mind it, because I know your heart so weU — ^I was going to say 
something — ^but never mind that. I have however something more to 
say, I have to say that I feel much pleasure in proposing health and 
happiness to old brother Greorge. The only fault I have to find with 
him is that he won't talk. Good health to you, old fellow," he added, 
taking George's hand. "We don't waste much time together: but I 
think of you though I don't see you. Good health to you, old boy!" 

" Grentlemen," said George, in the most solemn style, "there is 
nothing perhaps in this lower world more touching than the moral 
beauty of brotherly love. Be assured that I reciprocate those sacred 
feelings of fraternal affection, the warm manifestation of which you have 
just witnessed. I thank you for drinking the health of so humble an 
individual as myself, and beg to be permitted to propose to you the 
health of the ladies." 

The toast was drank, but George's style created a sensation which 
was not very pleasing. 

^* Well," said Charles, " now that we have drunk the health of the 
ladies in the aggregate, I have to propose one in particular. I do it 
because it appears Gkorge dare not do it, and while I know that • 
Mr. Lejeune won't do it, I am quite sure that you, father, can't do it, 
because you don't know her sufficiently well. I propose to you health, 
long life, and pure happiness, to one of the most amiable creatures in 
the world — Miss Lejeune." 

" Having," said Lejeune, " to return thanks for the compliment you 
have been pleased to pay my daughter, of whom I can enly say that 
she is a good girl, I embrace with pleasure the opportunity of proposing 
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the health of Mrs. TTardle — a ladj in whom jaa, Sir John, hxre caused 
me to feel a somewhat unusual interest, and who, I hope, if she ever 
should marzjr again^ will have a second kviband equally ezoelleut vitk 
the fii'st." 

'*Now then, George/' said Charles, ^diera's a duuBoa ior you. 
Gome, go on T 

<' I beg t6 return thanks," said Oeoigtt, ^iht Mbb. WardJe. She i« 
a pious person, and one whom I bdie«« to faa iflspiMd with tike pure 
s^iit of Christianity.^' 

The expression of Sir JcAm's •coiiBlsnaBoe, dttiing the delireiy of 
this brief speech, was certainly of a most extraordinary character, but 
it passed off unnoticed by George and Lejcuae, and th«^ Tery soon 
.afterwards rejoined the ladies. 

There are men in whose presence -we cam isel no piaaann. If tibej 
speak we are disgusted ; and even if thay my BAhhiiig, they snnoy ua. 
They have the power to please us only whea tbs^ go, and when they 
are gone we feel released from aa influence whkm weighs our spirits 
down. Now George possessed tliis intfoenoe qwbc thd mind of Sir 
John, who could not be really gay in la* p p u a taoe ; but when he left 
the room, which he did immediately- aller he hadhiid oc^See, Sir John 
became himself again, his spinfts revired, and the ^iiae passed delight- 
fhlly till midnight. 

When« however, all had retired, Sir J(^m. sat down ooolly, with ih^, 
Tiew of asking himself a few questions, haraig refesenoe , to the widow 
and Lejeune. In the first place, w!iy was Lcjeone aaxioiis to ascertaia 
all iELbout the widow? secondly, whttt did he meaas by sayiiig, when lie 
proposed her health, that she was a huJy in wfaom he Mt an unusual 
mterest ? — a somewhat unttsual interest ! 

'^ He is a widower," thought he, *' smd not very old; and she is a. 
iiadow. He saw and admired her. Well, very natural I She's a yery 
£ne woman — an elegant woman; and wh^ h« heard her oonveraBhe 
was charmed. Well, caii^; a man of his yesrs see and admire a £ne 
woman without wishing to have her ? Did I ever wieh to have her ? 
No, I nev^r gave it a thought. Why, then, shoald he ? It was but 
natural for him to inquire who and what she was; it was but OJitur&l 
for him to be pleased with her inlieliigenee : dwre is nothing extraor- 
dinary in the fact of his perceiving that she was a verj suptriar 
woman ; but why should he ftel this wiusual imerest ? He (kwsn't 
mean to marry and take her away ? I can't spare her. Wh^rb can X 
get an(^ther like her ? She musn'^t go,— «lie mintn^ leave me ? Haw 
. can I do without her ? But does he mean this <^-«thtt<r.'s thts putnt. 
Can he mean it ? Pooh ! the thing is absmd !-*~a«d yet where's the 
absurdity? In what does it con^t ? Why eheuid he wA. umrry htiT? 
— why should he not at once propose l» iier, Jind take her away with 
him? Who could' blame him ? — ^who oonid bbaie her ? But is it at 
all likely that he entertains such an idea ? Why »skould ke not ^siiter- 
tain the idea ? I certainly can^ see wkjf he tkiomii not; ner eau i see 
why^ if he does not entertain it, he skfdliL feel this wuiistaAi intertiat. 
wAnd yet, perhaps, afber all, I may liave attacked more in^MMrtanoe U> 
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the words than they warrant. He &els an interest. Very well ! She *s 
an interesting woman. Bat an unusual inter^t ! Wdil ! She is an 
uiiQsuallj interesting woiaan. This may be what he means: no doubt 
lie means this, and this only. I feel sure diat he ean mean nothii^ 
«iBe. I must^ however, think a little more about this. It will never 
do for me Iiq lose her. I must watteh diis gay youBg gentleman. True, 
illmt will be of little use; for if he should mean to marry her, who 'a 
to prcvenft him ? Still I must keep my eye upo& him, I shall then 
4uM>^, at all events, what he really meaois." , 

During tMs reyerie the features of Sir John assmned every varietgf 
^ expression, and having made up his mdnd to keep a sharp look out, 
h» llioughtfully retsred to bed. 

Now, while Sir John had been thus anxiously engaged, Com^ 
'Graske had been quietly adding to his knowledge of George's religious 
devotions. He had heard much of George's private piety, but he did 
ttoit believe quite so much as he had heard, and having resolved aa 
vsoertainiog the exact nature of those devotional exercises for whicb 
the piouB man had obtainied so much credit, he slipped into an ante- 
voom before George retired, having that day discovered an aperture 
through which he was able to command a view of the whole chamber. 

Through this ante-room George had to pass, and before he did so 
he locked the door. 

"Hallo," whispered Corney; "but never mind that. I cj^i unlock 
tbat quietly when he 's aaleep.'' 

George also locked the door of his chamber, and immediately lighted 
^9 library lamp, by which it was supposed that he pursued his midnigbt 
studies, as that lamp had every morning to be trimmed. He then 
opened a large chest, which stood near the bed, and which Corney 
'perceived contained nothing bat bottles; and having. carefi&liy selected 
ooe and drawn the oerk, he got his wMer-bottle and glass, sat down, 
«Bixed a bumper, and drank it right ofil 

" Well," thought Corney, " this, I suppose, is the opening of die 
^service* What > the next move ?** 

George replenished the glass, and produced a large box of dgars, 
and when he had drawn two chairs for his legs, he begim to smoke 
luxuriously. 

" Oh I'' said Covney, " this then is what he calls smoking of a morn- 
ing for the benefit of his precious health: »nd this is how the wine and 
spirits goes which he 's aUus a-wanting for the sick and pious poor ! 
Now, this is what I call a right down, regular robbery. ' Send the 
poor when they are sick,' says Sir John, * whatever tbey may require.* 
•^ Corney,' says this pious beauty, 'let me have a.bottle of loandy, or a 
bottle t£ pale sheny, or a bottle of the best c^ port, and I '11 take it 
myself.' Yes, he does take it himself, and this is how he takes it I 
<3(0 Bt," he added^ as George mixed again, " yon 'U won poll that bottle 
eat at this rate, and then, dear, you'd better have amother. But vdty 
•doK't yott talk or sing, «r do something ?" 

B«l George did net utter a word, nor did his countenanoe betray the 
dli^^»te0t cmotioB. Theire he sat, i^ently »ffiiokiiig and drinkiBg uadl 
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the brandy-bottle bad been drained, when he lifted up the windoify 
threw the empty bottle but, and then proceeded to open another. 

" Artful,'' thought Corney. ** That's how the bottles goes ! Well, I 
wondered what he did with his dead men, but now I see he pops 'em 
^ut o' the window, and this accounts for Borley alius kicking up a shine 
about the mobs o' broken bottles he finds in his garden. Now I knowy 
•—that's it There you are. He picks up enough on 'em to arm the 
walls of Chany, and this is the blessed game every night. What, 
again !" he added, as Greorge coolly lighted another cigar; " how manj* 
more are you going to puU out ? But what do you do with the ends ? 
Oh, I see, you 'stablish them with the ashes in that little box, whick 
you empty, I s'pose, of a morning. Bat how about the pious devo- 
tions ? I s'pose, p'raps, he hasn't got the steam up yet; and I s'pose 
when it is up he'll go in howdacious« We shall see. I 'm in no hurry^ 
■dear. Pray take your time. Don't distress yourself at all on my 
4uxx)unt, dear, I beg. I shall stop and see it out, therefore don't put 
yourself at all out of the way. But why don't you do suffen ? Sing, 
laugh, or cry; I don't care a button which; ony do suffen. You 'pear 
BO dull. Come, give us a song, or a psalm, no matter which. Your 
society, I must say, is not very jolly. Gome, send I may live, if I'd 
'Ony drink half ot what you have, I'd have put all the songs I know 
along of all I don't know, and sung 'em all merrily together afore 
this!" 

But no: George still kept drinking and smoking in silence, until he 
found the water-bottle empty, when he drank off a bumper of brandy 
neat, threw off his clothes, extinguished the light, and then gloomily 
.rolled into bed. . - 

" Good night," whispered Corney: " God bless you. If you're not 
•a b^uty I don't know who is. So these are your midnight devotions 
are they. Well, having stopped out the whole of the service, I s'pose 
now I may as well go. But stay, I've got to unlock that door. I marn't 
jQiake a muddle ot it: wait till he 's sound." 

Corney accordingly watched and listened until he heard George first 
breathe hard, and then snore; when conceiving that of course he was 
4m right then,^ he on tiptoe, prepared to depart. 

As he knew the room to be perfectly empty, he had no fear of kick- 
ing against anything in it. He nevertheless moved very stealthily along 
juid eventually found the door. 

'* Now," said he, " all I have to do, is to unlock this careful. If he 
bears any noise, he '11 be out in a second. Why where 's the lock ? 
Oh ! here you are. But where 's the key? Done like a dinner! The 
varmint has taken it into his bed -room !" 

And this was the fact. Having locked the door, George, as usual, 
had put the key into his pocket. 

" Well,** thought Corney, " this is a go 1 — ^fchis is what I call a 
■go ! Stop now, let me consider calm. Don't be flustered : don't be 
flustered : look at it cool, — I'm here. Very well. I want to get out. 
Well ! How ain I to get out ? That 's the point. I must either go 
4&rough this door Or Q^t, of that window. The window. The window 1 
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How far shall I have to drop ? About forty fe«t. That won't do. I 
should break my blessed neck. Now don't be flustered. The chances 
is now reduced to this door. Now how is a door to be opened when 
it's locked and you haven't the key to unlock it ? Now that's all 
youVe got to consider. Look at it cool ! look at it cool ! don't be 
flusfered ! look at it cool. In the first place the door may be busted 
open. But that won't do : that '11 kick up a noise ; and he 'U be out 
in the twinkling of an eye. So that 's settled, so far. In the next 
place the lock may be taken off. But where's the tools ? I have no 
tools, and having none that dodge falls to the ground. Now be quiet— 
he quiet : whatever you do, don't be flustered. The thing now amounts 
just to this: — you must either remain all night where you are, or knock 
ait his door and tell him you have got in here quite by mistake. Now 
there's two courses — take your choice. . Now stop a "minute : let me con- 
sider. If I remain here all night, in the first place it won't be much of a 
comfort: in the next place he's quite sure to find me in the morning. 
So there's nothing particularly tempting in that. On the other hand, 
if I should knock at his door the chances are that he '11 up with that 
blunderbuss of his and blow my brains out before ha can know who I 
am ! That won't be much of a treat. But even s'pose he shouldn't do 
this — s'pose I manage to let him know who I am before he can open 
his bed-room dooi^ — ^what excuse can I make for being here ? Let '» 
see how it '11 answer : — ^ Who's there ?' he'll say, in the first place, 
safe. * Me, sir,' says I. * Why what business have you there ?' say* 
he. * Begs pardon, sir,' says I, *I got in here quite by mistake.' * But 
what' says he, *have you been about all this time?' * Sat down, 
sir, permiskus,' says I, * and fell asleep.' * What I' says he, * sit down 
on the bare boards ?' There you see he'd bowl me out in a twinkling, 
for he 's just about ten times as artful as a fox, and five-and-twenty ^ 
times as suspicious as a weasel. Besides, I don't believe I could rndk& 
him understand it was only me a. knockin' at the door : I believe 
that being three parts fresh as he must be, he'd jump out o' bed 
atween asleep an' awake, catch hold o' that blessed old blunderbuss 
fierce, and let fly at the first man he came to. So that cock won't 
fight. No: here I must remain. I shall have a very comfortable night 
of it no doubt. But it's no use, so make up your mind to it you must. 
What's done they say can't be undone, and that*s true, because I can't 
undo that door. I once heard a song sung which goes with a whole lot 
o' voices beginning with, * Stay, prithee stay.' What they mean by the 
prithee I don't know exact, but as it goes on to tell you that * here yoa 
must stay till morning bright,' and * here you mtist stay,' and * here you 
must stay,' it states my case to a toucher. Well ! what I shall do in the 
morning bright, and what I shall say when he finds me here, I shall 
have lots o' time to consider : for the present all that I've got to do is 
to turn my mind to my lodgings — ^the first lodgings unfurnished I ever 
had. If there was such a thing as a bed in the room I shouldn't care t 
or even a comfortable sofa, or a nice easy chair, or a common arro-chair, 
or a' chair with a mere back, or a chair without a back, or a box, or a 
bench, or a stool, or a rug, or a little bit o' carpet, or even a door-mat: 
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but iMTttiw hav'nt a aia^e udiTiddival thing i^>oft th« face o' iheeavth. 
But, oomey** lie added,. '^ let^i at down sooiAw^we. I think, p^rapg^ 
the belt i^aoe'U be ia the oornac, 'oauae then there'll be twa backs jo« 
know, to hold me up. Weiy * he continued, having seated himself; 
^eTPen this is bettei thaa standing ! Cbnse ! thete's some oomfare in 
4ilal Now look here: hexe's a lesson for li£»: a lessom taagkt hf 
wlmt I call praeticablQ experience. Look here. You satd jvst now 
jou shonldn't mind if there was a bed: you then came dowa to a sofi^ 
^n to an eas^ ehaic, and then by d^;ree8 you dropped as low as a 
mat W^f now yo« hare ^ot even, lower thim a mat, and yelyou ftnd 
some oamfert Now what does this psove ? Why it just proves thi% 
^bat when. you. can't pit what you lil^, you can SMike shift with wluMb 
jou can gel. It V noasense to say we can't bear this or that :«~wa 
dca't know what we- eaa bear till Um Must o' the case comes. And ifc 
is to tiua Must o' the casoi Gamey, bor, that you should turn jour pore- 
tiealar attttstioB. Thore's the ladder (^ Arabitioii chalked out from the 
^oor^mat up to the warm feather bed, and although it's more pleasant 
tn nm up tibal ladder than down, it matten not a bit what stave yD« 
are on so'lengas jou accommodate your mind and body to it That's 
what we used to call at sehoci philosophy, and I fancy that Vm a phi* 
losopher now; for these bare boards*-^ese philospher's boards — are 
pretty weU as hard as the jWosi^er's stone*. I must however say 
that I shoold like to have a little 3x<yp o' that beauty's brandy, josfe 
BowI but a» I can't g^ it» I con do without it, and there we've the Must 
•e' the case again I . But come," he adied, *' let 's have a sooose* You'll 
be sitting and thinking hare all the blessed night if you don't mind, and 
then you know you wou't be worth twopenee in the morning/' 

Having thrust his hands down to the very' bottom of hia breecfaea 
^pockets, and dropped his head over his right diould^ against the wsins- 
•cotyhe soou &U ade^, and continued to i^p till the sts^le clock struck 
six, when he awoke and began instantaneously to shiver. 

^'Oh!" said he^ *' how cruel cold. I'm like a mask of ica. M7 
blood's friz. Comey, where's your philosophy now. Philosophj 
w^'t ke^ the eold out, will it ?" 

Comey was herewith disgusted, and rose and went to the window, 
and saw Peter Bcvley, the gardener, iu a rage, iat the bottle whidk 
Creerge had throwu ii^ the g^avdesi had evidently cut up some favQudte 
plant. 

Presently he heard George yawn, and on taking his post at the cisevioe 
he saw him hdping himself to a bumper of brandy. This was soon 
dispatched, and George bc^an to diess, which Comey very naturally 
held to be a blessings 

<' Now," said he« '^ what 's to be done ? How am I to work it ? I 
musn't be standing up 1 That won't do at any price. No, I must get 
Into thi^ blessed corner again and pretend to be right dead asleep. 
If he shouldn't notice me why then I csn quietJy follow him out and 
there'll be an end of the matter. If he shotdd cast his eye upon 
me as he passes through, why then I must set nxy wits to work, 
and make the best of it. HiU:k ! Here he comes ;" And Comey, 
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iioni^ placed kimMlf in; a piofceiresque positioa, k^ oiie eye ItalT 
open, and watched for his appearazMse. 

^^ Hallo f exclaimed Greorge, with a start, the very moment he 
estcared the aiite*room. '' Why, what^s all this ? Halio P he added, 
ahaking Comey ri^^ently by tile collar. " Ar.e you dead ? Do you 
hear?" ' 

" Where ai& I ?** inquired Comey, with an appropriate expression 
of innocence. 

^ Where are yott !** cried George. ** You are where you ought 
not to be. Pray what's the meaning of all this ?" 

"Beg pardon, sir,** said Comey. "Don't know Fm sure, sir. I 
feel very cold." * 

" Cold, sir ! How came you here?" 

** That's a puzzle, sir," replied Comey, looking as confused as if his 
hitellects had been in reality scattered. 

"I see how it is sir,** said Geoige; " I see it clearly. You drank 
last night till you were tipsy, sir, and then like a dnmken beast went 
t» sleep there.** . 

** That *ll dor* thought Comey. " That *8 just the very thing," 

*^ What have joa to say £br yourself?" continued George. 

*'I hope you'll forgive me this once,** relied Comey, " I hope you 
will: It shMl never ooeur again. I didn't drink but littlie, sir, I didu*t 
indeed, but i^^*p6se' lihat little overcame me." 

" Now, sir," iraid George, st^emly ; " listen. Of all the vices by which 
human nature can be degraded, that of Drunkenness Is at once the 
most disgusting, and the most dai^erous. It is the germ of every 
other vice practised under Heaven. Becklessness and profligacy are 
its immediate fruits^, and these swell constantly into atrocious crimes. 
Show me a drunkard, and PIl show you a beast: nay, Fll show you 
something worse than a beast-^or a beast will not drink more thau 
taal;are reqoires, — ^111 show you a being in the form of a man, repudi- 
ating that Eeason which is the highest— and which ought to be the 
most dearly cherished — gift of God! Beware of this vice as you value 
your soul! beware of it, sir, ot it will almost imperceptibly plimge you 
into the vortex of inextricable ruin." 

** Well, I hope you'll excuse me this once, sir,** said Corney, 

'* Excuse you ? How can I excuse you? What excuse can their be 
for a* man like you? Had you been out — had you met ^ith old asso- 
ciates and friends — ^there might have been some slight excuse for you, 
sedng that society unhappily, to a certain extent, prescribes what is 
understood by conviviality ; but for a man to drink as you must have 
ebank in secret and alone, it is, sir, disgusting in the extreme." 

" I could say suffen,*' thought Comey, " but I dussent." 

" Now, sir," continued George; " mark me. If I ever again perceive 
in you*the slightest indication of an indulgence in this most odious vice, 
I'll immediately procure your discharge. Recollect, sir! Go and sin 
BO more," 

" Well," thought Comey, as he hastened down stairs, " this is middlin* 
certney, considerin*. * In secret and alone !* Comin' from him this was 
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rich. But never miad. IVe got over it quite m well m I expeotedK 
Let's rush to the fire and have a jolly warm.'* 

George, having thus performed tlutt which he conceived would be 
considered his duty — mounted his horse and rode round the adjoining 
fiirm; and while Charles and Lejeuae were with Borley in the garden. 
Sir John and the Widow were in the breakfast-room alone. 
. '' I should like/' said Sir John, " to have a party to-day. Can it be 
managed ?** 

** Certainly, Sir John,*" replied the Widow. << What sort of a party 
would you like to have ?^ 

'' One of your own sort, Mrs. Wardle. 1*11 leave it entirely to yoo. 
The parties whom you invite are always agreeable.'* 

" You flatter me, Sir John.*' . 

'' Not at alL They always are so. Therefore take your own pomes 
immediately after breakfast, and drive round and invite whom yott 
please. By the way, Mrs. Wardle, what do you think of our friend 
Lejeune.** 

'^ Oh! he is indeed a most gentlemanly man,**' replied the Widow; 
*^ so calm, so elegant in his manners, so polite— so exceedingly polite.** 

'' Take care, Mrs. Wardle ! take care of your heart,** said Sir John, 
as the Widow smiled. ^* These fascinl&ting fellows are dangerous dogs." 

" I hope," said the widow, archly, " that Fm in no danger?" 

" I hope not, I merely warn you. All I have to say, is take care of 
your heart.** 

^* That, Sir John, is locked up securely .'* 

" Aye! but be may obtain possession of the key I ** 

'< The key. Sir John,*' said the widow, with emotion, " the key b in 
the grave!'* 

" Why what have I said! " cried Sir John, on perceiving tears spring 
into her eyes. " You know, Mrs. Wardle, you know that I wouldn*t 
wound your feeliDgs for the world. Come, come, come — ^there, I must 
not, I find, jest any more. But,** he added, with a view of changing 
the subject, " what dp you think of Miss Lejeune?** 

'' Oh ! she's a love! ** replied the widow, with her usual smile. '' A 
little angel ! so endearing, so affectionate; she is indeed a charming 
little girl.** 

'' Don't you wish that she was a few years older for my sake?** 

" If she were a few years older,'* replied the widow, " I don*t know 
what I might tAtn* .''* 

"But even as it is! — ^why there*s only about thirty years diflfer- 
enee! I must think about this, Mrs. Wardle. You have really 
recommended her to me so strongly that I must think, Mrs. Wardle, I 
must think!" 

He then gaily left the room, and, as he did so, his thoughts reverted 
to his reverie the preceding night. That Lejeune had abready made an 
impression upon the widow, was a fact which seemed to him to be 
abundantly clear, and that the impression thus made had prepared her 
to meet him half-way, was, in his judgment, equally certain. Now, 
what was to be done?'* 
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"If," thought he, "I allow this to go much further, the affair will 
have gone too far to be prevented. But what did she mean, when I 
mentioned her heart, hj saying that the key was in the grave? Dia 
she mean that she co\ild never love another? She must have meant 
that. But L^jeune, notwithstanding, might marry her and take her- 
away from iael Hearts do not always go with hands. Instead of 
winning her heart to gain her hand, he may gain her hand to win he^ 
heart. And who's to prevent it? Why, I'll prevent it: Til marry her 
myself, and there'll be an end of the matter. But stop, .stop, stop, do* 
nothing hastily. Beflect — ^reflect deeply: consider: turn the matter 
over in your mind before you come to any decision. I will do so ; but 
he shall not have her." * 

During breakfast Lejeune, as if conscious of all that had been passing 
in ihe mind of Sir John, although, of course, it never entered hi^ im- 
agination, for one moment, paid the Widow the most marked attention. 
He chatted with her, laughed with her, addressed nearly the whole of 
his observations to her; in short, his gaiety and politeness were ekV 
oessive. Of course, Sir John noticed all this and didn't like it. He 
wouldn't bring his mind to approve of it at all! He felt it, under 
the circumstances, to be an infringement upon his privileges ; and 4 
peculiarly dangerous infringement too! Still he appeared not to be in 
the slightest degree annoyed. He c]^atted with Juliana, exchanged jests 
with Charles, and apparently enjoyed himself much ; but in reality he 
experienced — ^he could not but experience — a series of very unpleasing 
sensations. After breakfast the ponies were put to the phaeton, and the 
Widow and Juliana, accompanied by Charles on horseback, left the 
Hall, when Sir John and Lejeune conversed, for some time together, 6u 
the subject^f Charles's progress and general conduct, and then took a 
ride round the park. « 

George had taken breakfast with one of Sir John's tenants, a fine^ 
open-hearted old farmer, named Freeman, to whose daughter, Jane, it 
was supposed George was paying his addressesi 

Being the elder son, George was, of course, attacked constantly by 
the female branches of the neighbouring families, with a view to a con* 
quest. - They could not think of a party without inviting George: they 
could xtot dream* of a dance n^thout pressing George to come : if they 
met him on the road they must stop and speak to George: if they- 
visited the Hall, George .was still the chief magnet. Sir John was a 
secondary being altogether; and, as for Charles! — the y«ung ladies cer- 
tainly wished that he had been the first-bom ; but they had been care- 
fully instructed to regard him as a mere :nonentity compared with George. 

George, however, saw through ^^11 this, and treated their efforts to 
eathral hun with contempt. He would scarcely speak with civility to^ 
any one ot them ; and, frequently, bitter was the mortification experienced 
by gentle, and obedient girls, who had been specially desired to assaiT 
him. He would treat them with the utmost rudeness — he would hardly' 
look at them! Still, although his manners while with them were stiff 
and repulsive in the extreme — althougk he was thoroughly; heartilyC 
hated, it could not be forgotten that he was the elder son! 
No. 2. 
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He seldom, however, conflented to meet them, and never remained 
long where they were. He would often, when Sir John had a par^ at 
the Hall, ride over to Freeman's, and spend the evening there; and, as 
Jane believed this to be a sacrifioe to her, she invariably felt proud, if 
not happy. 

Now, Jane was & singularly beautiful girl, elegant in form, and grace- 
ful in deportment. She was an only ohild,— ^e pride of her fatherki 
heart; but she was an exceedingly simple girl, and George had taught 
her to be ambitious. She conceived that at the death of Sir John he 
would, of course, be ** Sir George, ** and the idea of becoming '^ Lady 
Croly " perpetually haunted her vivid imagination. 

<* What," thought she, '< will the world say then! When, instead of 
jogging to market in a common gig, I go in my own carriage and desire 
it to be driven from shop to shop; will it not be delightfal! Oh, what 
a fu^s there will be when I appear! ' What can I have the pleasure ot 
showing you, my lady? I can recommend this to your ladyship strongly. 
Is there any other article I can show your ladyship? Thank you my 
lady. Smith, Lady Croly 's carriage.' Oh! that will be delicious! 
And then when I go to tibe theatre dressed in magnificent Bfyle — ^my 
fingers covered with rings, and my stomacher studded with btillianta: 
with gold ear-drops, hntoelets, and armlets and chiuns, and a lovely 
tiara of beautiful pearls, every eye will be fixed upon Lady Croly! 
And then when we have our bespeak, and I see it announced, ^ By ex- 
press desire and under the immediate patronage of Sir George and 
Lady Croly!' I shall go nearly firantic with joy!" 

IVeeman knew nothing whatever of this. George' had not only 
never proposed for her, but he had never even mentioned ^the subject 
to him ; and when Jane, on one occasion, slyly hinted that it might be 
Mr. George's intention to propose, he replied briefly, " Silly girl — ^silly 
girl — ^pooh! Don't fill your head with any such nonsense." He en- 
couraged George's visits chiefly in consequence of his being at once 
the son and the Stewa;:d of his landlord— conceiving, naturally, that 
his friendship might be advantageous— ^nd as nothing was eve^ said 
in his presence which could lead him to imagine for one moment that 
George entertained the slightest feeling of affection for Jane, he never 
gave the subject a thought. • 

Having immediately after breakfast on this occasion accompanied 
Freeman over his farm, he returned to the Hall and ascertained that 
they were going to have a s^t party. At first he resolved on absenting 
himself entirely firom it; but, on reflection, knowing that this party had 
been invited expressly in order to meet Lejeune, and feeling that his 
absence on the occasion would be regarded by him as a slight, that 
might tend to create a prejudice in lus mind against him, which he 
held it to be, under the circumstances, wise to avoid, he determined 
not only on being present, but on making every effort that might be 
consistent with the character he had assumed, to propitiate him wit^ 
whom the course of events seemed to indicate that he should hsfve to 
deal anon. He saw. the influence that Lejeune had over Charles, and 
fancied that it might be extended to Sir John. It had never occurred 
-to him before, but it was then, in his judgment, quite clear that Le- 
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jeune^s good opinion might be erentoally of great imporianoe. He, 
therefore, sought him, and devoted the remaining part of the .morning 
to him ; and, as he could conyerse agreeably when he pleased, whioh 
was indeed very seldom, he to some extent sncoeeded in removing that 
unfavourable impression which ^his previous .taciturnity and stiffness had 
created. In the meantime the Widow had enlisted nearly all the 
conveotionally pleasant people in the neighbourhood, and as she and 
Juliana worked together on their return, for they had already become 
almost inseparable, the preparati<ms, which gave evidence of the most 
refined taste, w^e satififactprily completed before the guests began to 
4irrive. 

These guests, however, were BOt exclusively those who had been 
invited, for, as in all parte of the provinces, the Aristocratic circles are 
studded with younger sons, the chief energies of whose powerful 
minds are patrioticaliy devoted to fox and. fortune hunting, so here 
there were severj^l of these valuable young members of socieby, who 
had crq>t in with tiie view of asoertaining if Juliana were likely to 
answer their purpose. 

The characteristics of these young philanthropists, of course, are welL 
known. They are at cmoe the most ostentatious and the meanest ot all 
the creatures upon earth. They are 'not worth a shilling: they very 
•seldom have a shilling. They sponge upon all above them, and treat 
all who are in the social scale, beneath them, with contempt; except, 
indeed, when they meet with a tradesman ;out, when they sometimes 
will condescend to say, "Jones, how are yar?" but will add, "Ob, 
Jones! lend me half a sovereign, will yar? IVe left my purse at 
home; Pll send. it by one of our fellows in the morning." When Jon«s, 
of course, lends the half-sovereign; and of course, never has it returned. 

" Hallo, Harry,'* said one of these interesting youths on this occasion, 
just before dinner was announced, "you here! Whom did you come 
with?" 

" I came with the Flakes," replied Harry. 

" Oh, ah; I came with the Balshalls. I say," he added, glandng at 
Juliana, " any tin?" 

" Lot*8, 1 understond." 

" What's the figure?" 

"Can't say." 

" Any more of them?" 

" No ; she's an only child." 

" What's he?" 

" An eminent Barrister I hear." 

" Oh; a Barrister. Barrister's are what they make judges of; ah." 

" What do you think of her? Not much of a beauty?" 

" Oh, I don't know! Pretty fair! But what's beauty compared with 
the tin? Can get beauty any where. Tin's the ticket: that's a much 
scarcer commodity than beauty." 

Dinner, was now announced, and on descending from the drawing- 
room they found everything prepared in the most rechtrche style. Juli- 
ana was, of course, the great attraction. Every eye was turned constantly 
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upon her, and while those who 8at near her were indefiitigable in their 
attentions, those who were at a distance made every effort to catch 
her glance. Charles was, as usual, the gayest of the gay, and, as 
even George had made up his mind to be agreeable, they appeared to 
be one of the most happy parties ever formed. 

The ladies, notwithstanding, very soon after dinner retired; and while 
the gentlemen were enjoying themselves unrestrained by their presence, 
they were freely discussing the varied merits of that highly important 
subject which comprehends the management of husbands. 

It will here be right to explain that the introduct\pn of this subject 
sprang immediately from the fact that a lady whom they had been ia 
the constant habit of meeting, was on this occasion absent, in conse- 
quence, it was affirmed, of the shocking interference of her husband, who 
had bad the audaci^ to complain of some portion of her dress—- an in- 
terference at which she indignantly fired, and declared that she would 
not go out at all. 

One contended that the majority of husbands were really too bad to 
be managed: another pronounced them to be tyrants at heart; a third 
suggested the expediency of passing a law to bring them und^ subjec- 
tion ; a fourth argued that they were never intended to reign paramount; 
while a fifbh undertook to make it manifest that, as they could not estab- 
lish their claim to intellectual superiority, their presumption ought 
not to be endured. At length the Widow was appealed to, and that 
appeal was followed by the most marked attention. 

'' Nature, my dears," said the Widow, with a smile, '' has, in her vast 
and inscrutable wisdom, inspired you with a high admiration of the 
men. You love them, — some of you passionately,— but all of you love 
them, and most of you spoil them." 

"Spoil them!" they exclaimed. 

"Ay, my dears, the great majority of you spoil them; for, although 
you might have formed a just estimate of them before you had them, 
you don't know how to manage them now you have got them." 

"Mrs. WardJe! Mrs. Wardle! My dear!" interposed half-a-dozen 
married ladies at once. 

" Experience," pursued the Widow, " has fully convinced me that 
you do not know, — and, therefore, cannot appreciate your own power: 
it has proved to me that in your hands husbands are but as wax — ^that 
you can make the good ones bad, and the bad ones good — that you 
possess so much power over their habits, tempers, feelings, and general 
character that there not only ought not to be, but, were you to exercise 
that power, there really might not be a bad husband in the world." 

"Good gracious!" they exclaimed; "why, what an extraordinary 
dcctrine!" 

" You have read, dears,'* continued the Widow — " probably when you 
were girls — of a practice which once prevailed of punishing parents for 
the faults of their children, it being held that as the children were under 
their control, they ought to have taught them better. Now so strongly 
do I feel that you have the power to control your husbands, and to teach 
ihim better, that I should be inclined to hold you publicly responsible 
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for tbeir faults, did I not know that, by neglecting the due exercise of 
your power, you in private sufficiently punish yourselves. We must 
never, my dears, allow it for one moment to escape us that wives have 
duties to perform, as well as rights to maintain; and while I hold it to 
be one of their chief duties to guide the tempers, the habits, and the 
passions of their husbands, I conceive it to be their most inalienable 
right to make their husbands love them; and they are dear good souls, 
too, and worth all the trouble. I know married ladies who, al^ough 
they might be just as happy as birds, are comparatively wretch€>d.. 
And why? Because they all go the wrong way to work.** 

'^ But which way are they to go to work?" exclaimed several, who 
couldn't at all appreciate the prudence involved in the Widow's ob* 
servations. 

The Widow smiled, and said, ^' The management of husbands, my 
dears, is an art — an art which^as your happiness depends solely upon it, 
ought to form your chief study. Some of you probably, when very young, 
conceived that all you had to do in this beautiful world was to win the 
affections of those who are now your husbands— as a nephew of mine, 
when a medical student, fancied that all he had to do was to pass the . 
College of Surgeons and , Apothecaries Hall — ^but as wives, we have 
something more to do: we have a far higher duty to perform — ^we have, 
in order to perpetuate happiness, to keep those i^ections secure! When 
my nephew had obtained his diploma from the College, and his certifi- 
cate from the Hall, he conceived for a time that nothing more was 
required; but he very soon found that he had to study diligently still, 
or sacrifice every hope of prosperity and consequent happiness. It is 
the study, my dears, the constant study of the character of the man to 
whom a woman is united, which forms the yery basis of a wife's 
felicity. I have known girls — and so have you doubtless — who have 
been before marriage, induced almost to believe that they were angels ; 
and when, after marriage, they found that they were treated but as 
mortals, they began to look round ! They had no conception of its 
being necessary to study the characters of their husbands, although to 
that particular study they ought to have directed their almost undivided 
attention. Besides, my dears," continued the Widow, playfully, "we 
do not sufficiently maintain our dignity I We appear in general to have 
but a very imperfect knowledge of our own importance. We should 
take a more enlarged — a more elevated view of our own position. We 
should perfectly understand that in the scale of society we are the most 
important people afler all! Look at our influence! — ^take it in aay 
point of view, and we shall find that we have infinitely more than the 
men. There are popular novelists. Whe are their readers? Could 
they have become popular without us? There are popular preachers. 
Who are their hearers? We are principally; and from us their popu- 
larity has been derived. Look at our charities, our fancy fairs, our 
fetes, our assemblies of every character and description. What would 
they be without us? Go to the metropolis: who attend our religious 
meetbgs? We do, twenty t6 one. Go into the provinces : who support the 
various branches of the parent societies ? We do almost exclusively. We 
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are the patronesses oi eTerjthing connected with refinement and 
beneroience— *we are, my dears, in fact, the m^ost influencial people 
in the world! Beproacyially it is said— whenever anjrthiog wrong 
occurs-^' Oh, there^ a womanin the case: ah, a woman is sure to be 
at the bottotti of ererjthisg bad.' But, do yon not pexceive, my dears,, 
that thi9->-although constantly said as a reproach— 46, in reality, an 
aoknowledgement of onr influence? And if we have— as we have most 
certainly-^-sufficient influence over the men to cause them to do evil, 
we have at least an equally powerful influence over them when our 
aim is to cause them to do good; and it is, my dears, by virtue of tha 
due and discreet exercise of this influence that wives are enabled to 
manage their husbands." 

" Well," said Mrs. Montague, " certainly, I must agree with a great 
deal of what you have said. The theory ia all very well and very 
flattering; but let us take a practical view of the matter. «3nppose — I 
will put it hypothetically-^uppose thait you bad a very awkward hus- 
band — one whom you could do nothing with.*' 

''Nay, don't suppose that," rejoined the Widow, '' because you suppose 
an utter impossibility. There is no such man in existence." 

''Well, let that be admitted; but suppose you had one who would 
not be controlled«^-who would have his own way— oowy what would you 
do with him?" 

" Why, my dear," replied the Widow, " I should never, at firsts 
think of opposing him. I should study his character, and while yielding^ 
acquire an influence over him; and, when I found him sufficiently sub- 
dued to be assailable, I should gradually bring that influence to bear." 
" Then you would humour him." 
" Of course." 

" But why should t^ey be humoured?" 

" Do they not humour us? We must, my dear, humour them, in 
order to ensure our own happiness. Besides, with such men, direct 
opposition tends only to confirm obstinacy; whereas by gentle treatmeut 
they are to be subdued^ I will give you a perfectly analogous case : — 
The other day I went over to Cambridge, to see my son. Thomas 
drove me, and ^e had Sir Jchn^B farourite grey. Well, we had scarcely 
got a mile on the road, when the horse took it into his head to stop and 
baid^. Now, Thomas had studied the character of that horse, and, by 
virttie of that study, knew that the more he whipped him, the more 
obstinate he would become. He, therefore, gave me the reins and went 
up to his head, and spoke to him mildly, and patted and coaxed him, 
which had the effect desired, for we had no more trouble with hip;i: he 
weiit aloi^ beautifully after that. Now had Thomas lashed him when 
he Was naughty and stopped, he would, in all probability, have kicked 
the^g to pieces, but, ash^ spoke to. him calmly, and humoured him a> 
little, we had an esftremely pleasant journey. I call this, my dear, an 
analogous case because it is- thus with the men. If we oppose them 
to begin with, or lash them with our tongues, they will, so to speak, 
kick at once over the traces; but if we study their ohacacters and humour 
them a little, we shall travel together with pleasure through life." 
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As the time had now arriyed for the gentlemeQ to rejoia tbem^ vo 
more was said on the subject then; but although they enjoyed the»f>- 
selves highly throughout ^e evening^ it was clear that. the. Widaw^s 
*^ Theory ' had made an impression on them. all. 
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As S^r John suspected still that Lejeune had conceived an ardent afiection- 
for the Widow, and as he regarded the politeness with which they ad- 
dressed each other as manifestations of reciprocal eiteem, he resolvi^ 
on delicately sounding Lejeune, with the view of ascertaining at onqe 
whether his suspicions had, in reality, sufficient foundation or not. 

But then, how was this to be done? He coulda 't ask him the question! 
He could 'nt say to him, " Do you love Mrs* Wardle?"-.^r " Have yeu 
any wish or intention to- marry her?" — or "Would you IJke to have 
her?" — or " Don't you think she'd make a vescy excellent wife?' Thia 
was a difficulty upon which he for "some time dwelt and. was puzzled; 
'but he, nevertheless, made up his mind at length to tduch, the. matti^r 
lightly, and leave the rest to chante. 

He, accordingly— embracibg the very first opportunity which offered 
—commenced thus:— "Now, my dear Lejeune, if there be anything 
which I can do, at all calculated to add to your eomfort, J do beg of 
you to tell me so frankly.'* 

" I feel it to be impossible," replied Lejeune, ^'to, make any addition 
to my comfort here^ You are too kind, Sir Jolm-.-^too considerate.: you 
load me with obligations," 

" Not at all! Nothing can give me greater pleasure than the con- 
sciousness of having imparted, pleasure to those around me. And, then, 
that dear little daughter of yours: is she happy?*' 

" I have not. Sir John, seen her so happy for yeajjs* Rut hpw c^ 
she be otherwise than, happy, entertained as she is by Mrs. Waa*dle, 
with the most affectionate solicitude? I can never feel sufficiently grate- 
lol'to that amiable and interesting person." 

"She's a kind, good creature," observed Sir John. 

" She's a treasm-e," said Lejeune. " But you know her value, and I 
cannot feel surprised at the fact of her being regarded as a. treasure by 
you. She has completely fascinated my Juliana, and reaDy her manners 
are so endearing that I expect we shall have a scene when they part." 

" She is, I know, very much attached to JuJiaoa," said Sir John. 
" But," he added with- a peculiar expression, " do you not t;Junk it . 
strange that a woman like that should not have managi^ to get another 
husband." 

" Not at all," replied Lejeime, " you make her so happy in her present 
position, that, if happiness be her object — ^and I believe that it isr-ishe 
(Jan scarcely, in any state, hope for more." 
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" Still, women are women," returned Sir John, " and you know, Le- 
' jeune, wbat women are. But I don't believe that, since Wardle's death, 
ih« has even had an ofTerr* 
' " Now you Burpriso me, indeed!** said Lcjeune. " I can well under- 
stand that a woman of her intelligence— appreciating the happiness she 
at present enjoys — ^would be unwilling to run the risk of accepting an 
offer: but the fact of her never having had an offer made her is strange^ 
as you say, in the extreme. Do you think if any one were to propose 
—I mean, of course, one to whom she could have no objection — ^no rea- 
sonable personal objection — she would have him?** 

" Don't know,** replied Sir John, who became apprehensive that the 
next question put to him would have immediate veference to Lejeune*8 
personal pretensions — ** can't tell. As I said before: women are women, 
and you know what women are. But, he added— conceiving that it 
^wouldn't do at all to be questioned any farther upon this particular 
-point— "the morning's wearing away! — Shall we have a quiet turn 
round the parkttS 

" As you pleasT:^ replied Lejeune ; " I am quite at your disposal." 
" Then we*ll go,*' said Sir John; who rang the bell imme<Uately and 
-ordered the horses. 

" NoW|" thought he, " there cai^be no doiibt about the nuttter. It is 
•manifest, not only that he means to propose, but that he has naade up 
'his mind to have her. But he shall not have her!— 1*11 have her my- 
self. Her * affectionate solicitude' — Ah. — ' I can never feel sufficiency 
grateful to that amiable and interesting person.' — No. ' She's a tre%- 
r«ure.*— Yes. ' She has fascinated my Juliana' — Aye, and at' the same 
time has fascinated him!-«-* Do you think that if any one were to pro- 
pose?' Why, the very next question would have been, * Do you think 
-^hat if / were to propose she would have me?' I stopped just in time 
— ^but just in time. Had I allowed the subject to be pursued any further, 
of course, out it would have come. Now, how am I to act? Why, 
break the ice at once. 3But how? — And when? All the morning she's 
»€ngaged, — so she is all the evening! Well, then defer it till night; 
Wait till all the rest have retired, and then you can calmly discuss the 
whole* matter, without the slightest chance or fear of being interrupted. 
•It shall be so. — But, should she refuse?— Pooh! How can she refuse? 
., 'What can she object to? My age?— She's not a girl. My face? Well, 
, I don't know; nor will I pretend to say, but I think there is nothing 
.very objectionable in that! I used to be considered a fine, handsome 
• fellow. A^Bj certainly, makes a wonderful difference in a man's appear- 
ance; but, for an old one, I should like to know what's the matter with 
me. — I have health, and I have wealth ; I have, moreover, a title to 
give her, such as it is. She will, at all events, be * Lady Croly,' instead 
'ol Mrs. Wardle, and I never knew a woman by whom a title was not 
-regarded as a thing to be desired. Why, then, should she object? 
What is there to object to? She'll not object. This night, if I live, 
it shall be settled." 

The horses were now brought; and he and Lejeune prepared to mount, 
^ Hbut, just as diey were about to do so, they observed a post-chaise in 
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the distance, dashing tlirough the park, in the direction of the Hall. 
Thej therefore waited, and as it approached, Lejeune recognized hia 
ecmfidential clerk, who, on alighting, drew him aside, and communicated 
something which, on the instant, filled him with consternation. 

'' Good God!" he exclaiined, ^'Phillips, I am utterly ruined. I'll 
return with you at once. — 8ir John,'' he added, tremulously turning 
from the clerk, " I am sorry that I must leave you.** 

" Leave!" cried Sir John, " why what has occurred?" 

'' Something, so important, that I must immediately return to town." 

''Well, but, my dear fellow, why are you so agitated? Come, 
let me daim now the privilege of a friend, and enquire what has 
happened?" 

" My dear Sir John, I cannot enter into particulars — indeed I do not 
yet know ihe particulars myself, but I fear that I am a ruined man.** 

" God forbid r* exclaimed Sir John, earnestly. ''Let us hope not: 
come, let us hope not. Go and see— go and see; and, Lejeune,** he 
added, grasping his hand, " you must promise that you'll write to me 
and let me know the worst.** 

" I will write — ^I wiU. But my poor girl, she must know nothing of 
this!" 

" Certainly not—certainly not; 1*11 manage that, Fm glad she's 
out. Now, don't lose a moment; but remember, if lean render you 
any assistance, command me." 

Lejeune shook him warmly by the hand, and then hastily entered 
ihe chaise with his clerk. 

" You promise," cried Sir John, " to write and let me know all!" 

"I do," replied LeJMine, and immediately started. 

Sir John now went in search of Charles, who was out with Jufiana 
and the Widow; and as Charles shortly afterwards saw him riding 
alone he immediately turned and galloped towards him, 

"My boy,'^ said Sir John, as Charles approached, "I fear that 
something serious has happened to Lejeune." 

" I hope not," cried Charles. '' Has he fallen from his horse?" 

" No, my boy, no ; I fear that something worse than that has hap* 
pened. Just as we were about to take a ride together, a post-chaise 
dashed up to the Hall, when in an instant a gentleman alighted and 
summoned him hastily to town. 

" Some highly important case, perhaps," said Charles, " upon which 
his opinion is required." 

" No, my boy, no; he had just time to tell me that he feared he was 
a ruined man." 

"A ruined man! Why what on earth can have occurred! A 
ruined man! Why, what can ruin him? He never speculates! — ^Did 
he say no more?" 

" He pxnnised to write and let me know all, and wished his daugh-'' 
ter, of course/ to be kept in ignorance of the matter. But silence: th^ 
approach. We must toll her he's gone, and having eased her mind as 
to the cause, we'll go and talk the affair over together privately. Well,'* 
he added, addressing Juliana, " have you had a pleasant ride?" 
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<< Oh, deiigiitfol,'^ replied Juliana; << but wbeie is papa?" 

"What wouid you say now,** returned Sir John, playfhlly, "if I 
t to tell you he*8 gone to get married?** 

" Sir John, you are a droll man/* obserred Juliana. 

'' Well, but nHiat else could he want to leave in such haste fos? 
What do you think Idn. Wardle? You hsvc had some experience 
in these matters — ^^ 

" But has he really left?** enq[«ited Juliana. 

Yra; he left jixstu^win a post chaise, which 'was not at the door 
tiro minutes before he was off. Is not that a clear case of elope* 
men*?** 

*^ Certainly he has eloped,*' said the Widow; " but business, perhaps, 
was the cause?** 

**WelV returned Sir John, "you have guessed it pretty nearly. 
We shall, hoirover, soon ha;?e him baok." 

''It must be something very important,** observed Juliana, "or he 
newr would have left in soeh haste." 

"Bless you I he had no time for anything? The gentleman who 
came in die post^ehaise hurried him away as if it had been a case of 
life or death.** 

''And it is a case of life or death most likely,** said Charles, " such 
cases, of course, admit of no deUy. Well, ladies,'* he added, " do 
you extend your ride?** : 

The Widow pnrcerred dist Juliana had no desire to do so then; she, 
therefore, replied, " We think not this morning," and at once returned 
with them to the Hall ." 

" Now, my boy,*' said Sir John, having retired to the library, " I 
shall not rest'until I know more of this matter.*' 

" Nor shall I," returned Charles. " It must be something of great 
importance. He is not a man whom trifles can alarm; but I am aK 
together at a loss to conjecture how he can be ruined 1 He enters into 
no speculations. He holds mortgages) certainly, but the amount of 
each does not exceed two-thirds of the ascertained ' value of the 
property .'* 

" There is something, my boy, of which you h»re no Iraowiedge. I ani 
tUEUible of oouiBe to conceive what it is; btit 1*11 not allow a man like 
that to be struck down, if it be in my power to prevent it, without in- 
flicting any material injury upon myself or upon those who are more 
immediately connected with me.** 

" Shall I go up,'* said Charles, " and asoertain what it is?" 

"Do. so, my boy. Go at once. It were folly to speculate now upon 
Hke manner inidinoih assistuice can be rendered. Go and learn exactly 
how the case stands, and then we shall know how to act. Now let me see I 
How shall we manage? Shall we send for a post-chaisu? Yes! and 
whoQS it comes you can get in at onoe^ and be off like Lejeune. t*hat'll 
do!~wiliitnotF 

" Exactly^** said Ofaaries; "and will tmd to allky the fears of Jtiliana, 
Vtho is not, I perceive, quite satisied yet." 

" Well,, then, send Bob at onee. TelL Mm to order archaise' to b4 
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iieve OS soon as possibleo Tell hixa to see it off. Me need not.hurrj 
back. It may as well come 'without him." 

Charles aoc<nrdiiigly gave Bob the neoesiaiy. instruotiona, and then 
returned to the library, wheve he and 8ir John* had a biscuit and a 
glass of wine together, . and continued, to conferee until they. saw the 
chaise ^proaching, when tbey went oat at^^ase upon the lawn. The 
chaise haid no sooner pulled up than Charles .enteved^ .and hanug shaken 
IniiGb with Sir John, who closed die door, |p»re the word, and was od. 
Sir John now sought Juliana, and having found her with the Widow^ 
exclaimed—*' Another elopement ! Bless my life and soiul I w^ what 
sort of a case can this be ! Charles is off now!" 
'< Charies off!" echoed Juliana. 

^'Oh! yes. A post-chaise came dashing up while we wore on. the 
lawn. No ceremony !«-^]n he must ^<«-and that on the veiy same 
buffiaess.'^ 
^* Why, it must be a very important, case/' obseorved the Widow. 
^ Wh^i I wa» young,'' remasked Sir John, " theae things required 
» deal of deliberation; but now eTerythiijg appeai» to be canduoted in 
the midst of hurry and bustle." 

" There is one consolation even in that," said; the Widow. " The 
more haste they make, tb» sooner we shall ha]^e the pleasure of seeing 
them again." 

''Well," said Juliana, '^lam glad that papa has not been summoned 
alone. Had he been, I might have thought thatsoniietbing unpleasant 
had occurred respecting* him personally." 

" Oh! they are bolii engaged in it," retamed Sir John. 
" Perhaps," suggested the Widows " Mr. Lejeune is gone to receive 
some high appointment I Who knowsi? ' Mr. Justice Lejeune' would 
soond nicely, would it not? 'Lord Lejeune! would he an elegant 
alliteration." 

Juliana shook her head slightly and smiled, when Six John, appre- 
hensive of raising delude hopes, sud, "Doubtless it is qobi^ impor- 
tant ease upon which Lejeune^ opinion is required," axid l^ft them. 

The dinzier'that^^ passed off flatly; and it may be recorded that, 
while ^ John failed to aot upon his previously, fbced determination to 
{WD^ose to the Widow that night, the: abseaoe of Chavles was never 
betee so much Mt by JoMana. 



CHAPTER IV, 

THE FUGITIVE. 



Immediately on his arrival in town, Charles went to the house of 
Lejeone^and having iascertained. that he had gpne to hisbroth^'s, he 
followed and found him thfire. As, however^ it wa& intimated to him 
that they were in dose oonversttdon, he would not. allow himself to be 
atnnoonded, biU waited until Lejeune was abouU to depart in a most 
distressing state of exoitement 
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" My dear fellow T' he acclaimed on seeing Charles, '^ why how is 
this? How is it that you are here?' 

'^The governor sent me,** said Charles, as he pressed Lejeune*8 
trembling and feverish hand. *' Bat what on earth has oocurn^?'' 

'^ Come," said Lejenne, abstractedly, "come: we'll go home. Bat,'* 
he added, with earnestness, " how did you leave my poor child?" 

" With her mind quite at ease," replied Charles. " We induced her 
to believe that your opinion was required on some case of pressing 
importance.'* 

'* Pressing, indeed^ Charles," rejoined Lejeune, mournfully; "press- 
ing indeed." 

They then entered the chaise which was waiting at the door, and in 
ten minutes they were at home. 

** Now," said Charles, " let me entreat you to be calm. The affair-^ 
whatever it is — ^may not be so bad as your present fears lead you to 
expect. What is it? For heaven's sake subdue this agitation. You 
know that you are not the strongest man in the world, and this violent 
excitement cannot in any cas^ do good, while it may do much harm. 
Come, let me know the worst." 

" Charles," said Lejeune, with an expression of intensity, " I am 
ruined. The fruits of ^ life of struggles— of honourable struggles- 
have been withered by one blast. After all my anxiety to place my 
poor child far beyond the reach of want, I have been, by one <blow, 
struck down; and she must be struck down with me.'' 

" My dear friend," said Charles, " even I have had sufficient expe- 
rience to know that our first fears are very seldom realised. They 
may, for a time, appear to be justified, but they cause the imagination 
to teem with the apprehension of evils which, in gtoeral, may be at 
least partially averted. Now, let us look at the whole case calmly. 
How can you have been so completely struck down as you imagine? 
What has happened?" 

" I have lost every shilling," replied Lejeune. " My brother Richard— 
on whose judgment* I placed unlimited confidence — ^whom I, and all 
with whom he was connected, conceived to. be a wealthy man-*And 
whom I allowed to draw upon me to any amount he might requir<&— 
^came, a short time since, involved in a mining speculation, which 
has been proved to have been one of those monstrous bubbles by which 
the world has of late been amazed. He is ruined; and I am ruined, too. 
His liabilities are infinitely greater than he can meet, while the amount 
of mine exceeds all I have the power to pay." 

" Then you have not speculated yourself?" 

'^ I never did : I never would. But in his hands I thought I was 
safe." 

*' Of course. But perhaps some arrangement can be made. What 
tort of men were the projectors?" 

" Some of the first men in the City— -men of immense wealth and in- 
^uence. But they have taken care to get out." 

"Oh! I see," said Charles, thoughtfully; «' I see." 

" The last shares sold," continued Lejeune, " were purchased by 
Biehard; and immediately after that sale the bubble burst." 
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" A bad job," said Charles ; " a very bad job. But let me beg ot 
you not to be excited: something may be done yet. How does your 
brother bear np against it?'* 

" I found and left him almost mad — more, much more, on my account 
than hia own. He concealed it from me until the last, ia the vain hope 
of being able, at least, to save me ; but one of my bilb became due 
yesterday, and has, of course, been dishonoured." 

" How many have you out?" 

" Seven, for three thousand each." 

" Do you know where they are?" 

'^ They are all, I believe, in the hands of that usurer Lumplon, 
whom you have seen here, and who, it is said, has cleared seveAty 
thousand pounds by the transaction." 

"Well, he must be seen," said Charles; " he must be seen. I wish 
that they had been in the hands of any other man. But something 
may be done even with him. Have you any objection t«) my calling on 
your brother?" 

'' I should feel indeed obliged if you would call and talk to him, and 
try to make the best of it. Go, my dear Charles — ^go at once." 

" And you will promise to make every eflTort to subdue that excite- 
ment which is now but too manifest?" 

"I will," replied LejetHie, whose agitation was still excessive; and. 
Charles having pressed his hand warmly again, left him, and called upon 
Eichard, whom he found, to his amazement, quite cheeiful. 

"Ah!** he exclaimed, as Charles entered the room. "Well, now, 
this is kind. But I knew you would come — ^I was sure of it. Now, 
then, draw up, and let's enjoy ourselves like Christians." 

Charles looked at him with an expression of surprise ; but he at once 
drew up to the table, on which were placed various dishes of fruit, and 
two bottles of wine. 

" Now help yourself," he continued, " and then we'll go to business. 
Have you brought the cheque with you?" 

" The cheque?*' said Charles. • " What cheque?" 

" What cheque! Why the cheque you promised to bring mel — the 
cheque for ten thousand!" 

** Oh! — the cheque!" cried Charles, who now perceived that he was 
labovring under some delusion. 

" Why, you hadn't forgotten it, had you?" 

" Forgotten it!" said Charles. 

"Well, then, where is it?" 

" I have not drawn it yet." 

" Then, draw it now." 

" You shall have it in the morning," 

"I must have it now!" 

" WeH, but you can't get it cashed till the morning." 

" That doesn't matter; — ^I like a man to perform his promise. If you 
don't draw it now, you're not 9 man of your word." 

" Well, but I've not my book with me!" 

** Who are your bankers?" 
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" Oh!" cried Charlei, "I'll teU you what VVL do: 111 nm and get it. 
It ayHI not take me long. I shall not be gone moie than twenty minutes.'* 

^' Them do so. Don't trifle with me. There's a good feUow: don't 
trifle with me, now!— ^But stop!" he added suddenly; ''Stop, 111 not 
trust you!** 

'< Not trust me? What! not trust me ? 

" Send for the book." 

*' How can I send for it when it's locked up? But, let one of your 
servant's go with me." 

" Very well !— that'll da." 

<<.ShaU I ring the bell?" said Charles. 

" Do so— do so— yes, do so." 

The bell was rung accordingly, and when the servant entered, Eichard 
addressing him said, ^' Now^ sir, I want you to go with this gentlanan 
and bring him back with you." Then drawing him aside, he added iu 
a whisper, ^' Now mind! that's Johnson, Don't leave him for an instant 1" 

"Johnson!" said the servant; " that's Mr. Charles Croly!" 

*^Hush!" His name is Johnson, I tell you! Stick to him, and don't 
come back without him." 

Charles and the servant then quitted the room, and as they did so, 
Richard, whose eyes rolled wildly, replenished his glass. 

" Why, what's the matter with master?" enquired the servant " Is 
he mad?" 

" I fear that he is," replied Charles. 

" Why, he said your name was Johnson I" 

«*>hnson?'* 

" Yes ; and when I told that you were Mr. Croly, he said, ' Hush! his 
name is Johnson, I tell you.' " 

"Poor fellow," said Charles, "poor fellow! Come with me. Who is 
his medical man?" 

** Why, sir, Dr. Greene attends him when he's out o' sorts." 

" Where does he live?" 

** In Russell Square." 
. *' Then call a coach at once, and we'll go to Dr. Greene." 

A coach was called, and they proceeded to the residence of the doc- 
tor, whom, fortunately, Charles found at home. 

"Dr. Greene," said Charles, on being ushered into the room in 
which the doctor had been reading, " you are, I believe, the professional 
friend of Mr. Lejeune — ^Mr. Richard Lejeune?' 

" I am," replied the doctor. " Is he not well?" 

" I fear," said Charles, " that his reason is affected." 

" Good God! you don't mean that? But how— how affected?" 

Charles ezplalned to him the substance of all that had occurred. 

" Well," said the doctor, " I'll go with you at once . But that cheque. 
You had better draw one for the amount. I'll give you one of mine. 
He may not ask for it, but if he should, it may tend to tranquillize his 
mind." ^ 

The cheque was drawn, and Charles returned with the Doctor. 

But where was Richard Lejeune? He was not to be found. The 
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drawing-room in which Charles had left him was in precisely the same 
state as before, while tiie servants had no knowledge of his having 
left the house. Every room was searched, but without elect, when it 
struck Charles that he might have gone to call upon his brother, and, 
as the Doctor agreed wiSi Charles, in thinking this extremely pro- 
bable, th^ hastened to Lejeune's: but, no; he was not there; nor had 
he been. Lejeune himself, they ascertained, was in a high state of 
fever. He had been ordered to oed by his medical man, who was then 
with him. But, Eichard; what had beoome ot him? They returned 
to the house and sent the servants in every direction, but no tidings of 
hiin could be heard. 

**^Who is Mr. Johnson?" enquired the Doctor. 

ISfo one there knew. 

"He's gone," he added, "probably to call upon him. We must 
not give him up; he may shortly return. Let us wait.** 

They did wait: they Waited till past two o'clock; when the Doctor, 
filled with gloomy apprehensions, went home, and Charles who was 
eqhally apprehensive, returned to Lejeune. 

Mr. Raymond, the medical man, was' still there. Lejeune had be- 
come delirious, but he recognized Charles, whose hand h'e grasped and 
kept in his, and talked in an incoherent strain about his brother. The 
delirium, however, was but slight; still neither Charles nor Mr. Bay- 
mond would leave the room: they remained by the bedside together 
until eight in the morning, when, as Lejeune had beoome some- 
what tranquil— ^Charles left, with the view of renewing his search after 
Richard. 

Every friend whom the servants could think of was applied to in 
vain: not one had either seen or heard anything of him. Handbills 
were issued; advertisements were sent to the papers; every effort was 
made to discover him, dead or alive, without effect, until at length, 
both Charles and the Doctor gave him up for lost. 

Meanwhile, Lejeune had been reduced almost to' a state of coma; 
and as Charles, Dr. Greene, and Mr.Baymond agreed that if some arrange- 
ment were made, having reference to those bills, the knowledge of 
the fact would have at^ once a very favourable effect; Charles 
called upon Mr. Campbell, a highly respectable solicitor, and one of 
Lejeune*s personal friends — ^and, having explained to him the whole 
of the circumstances, went with him to see Lumplon, the presumed 
holder of the bills. 

Limaplon was an extremely illiterate man; he could scarcely write 
his own name. His parents were neither poor nor respectable: they 
had acquired the property they possessed 6y the pursuit of the 
most despicable practices, and had taught their son only to " get money," 
no matter by what means. He began life on his own account, as a 
money lender on a small scale. He would have tangible security — 
plate, jewellery, or goods of any description — worth'three or four times 
the amount of the sum advanced; and as these goods were almost in- 
variably forfeited, he extended his sphere of action — ^increased the 
amount of his advances — got small tradesmen in his power and 
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crushed them^-porchased whole stocks of mea who ware about to fail 
dabbled in bubbles, and sometimes got one up himself; and thus, by 
sacrificing conscience, and contemning every just and manly feeling,, 
his wealtJb increased, until, at the period of which this history treats,, 
he was '< a £200,000 man." • 

" Now," Said Charles, on reaching this man^s residence, " I must 
leave the matter entirely in your hands; conduct it as you please, and 
make what arrangement you please." 

''Very well," returned Mr. Campbell: who, having ascertained that 
Lumplon was at home, sent in his card, and they were immediately 
afterwards ushered into the presence ot a hard-mouthed, gross, repulsLve 
looking man, sitting at a table, with a cash-box, a bill-book, and a pile 
of bills before him. 

*^ Mr. Lumplon, I believe, I have the pleasure to address," said Mr. 
Campbell, 

"Well," said Lumplon, grufEy; "what's your business?" 

" I have called on account of the Lejunes " 

" Then you have called on account of two dishonourable men." 

" Nay, nay-t— not so," said Mr, Campbell, mildly. 

" I say," cried Lumplon, " that every man is a dishonourable maa 
whose bills are dishonoured! Have you come to take this one up." 

" No, not exactly to take it up—" 

" Then, what have you come for?" 

" To see if some arrangement could be made ^" 

'* Some arrangement! Pay me the amount of that bill, in hard cash, 
six! That's the only arrangement that can be made. But why did 
they send you? Why didn't they come here themselves?" 

" One has been driven by his losses to distraction '* 

" Distraction!" cried Lumpton, with a sneer. " Which is that?!' 

"Richard." 

" And where is he?" 

" We can't ascertain. ' 

"Oh! he's off! Gone! Run away from his creditors! I thought 
as much. But we '11 ferret him out. We '11 advertise him, to begin 
with.'' • 

" He has, already, been advertised." 

^ By whom?" 

" His friends have sent advertisements to all the daily papers " 

"Indeed. Very clever; mighty clever I And do you mean to insult 
me, by supposing that I'm fool enough not to see through that? It'a 
meant for a blind, but it can't blind me!" 

" I can assure you," said Charles—* 

" I want none of your assurance. I want my money, and will have 
it! TFe 7/ find him! He shan't escape us! If he's above ground we'll 
have him. And, pray, where's the other?" 

" At home," replied Mr. Campbell ; " at home, on a bed of sickness." 

" Then I'll have him off his bed of sickness!" 

" But surely, you would not think" — 

", What's he to me? I want my money! and, if it's not paid before 
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tirelve tooinorrowy I '11 arrest him. It *8 all very well, and rery con- 
yenient to be ill, but it won't do for me. I *11 not have it! I 'U not be 
robbed at this rate! I'll not be robbed at all!" 

'* There 's no intention to rob you in this case," said Charles. 

"Whit care I for the intention, if it's done?" cried Lumploa. 
'^Erery man robs who dosen't take up his bills; every man, in every 
case who doesn't pay twenty shillings in the pound, sir, is a robber!" 

" I fear," said Mr. Campbell, " that in this case you will have to take 
ten, if not less," 

"Ten! I'll have twenty! That's what you've come for, then! 
That's the arrangement you'd like me to make! I'll have twenty 
shillings in the pound, sir! One, perhaps, is pretty well done up, now; 
but the other can pay it, and shall. Ten shillings in the pound— ten 
devils! Tell him from me, that unless, to begin with, this bill is paid 
in full before twelve o'clock to-morrow, the law shall take its course." 

" He is too ill," said Charles, " to be spoken to on the subject." 

" I do&'t care a button about his being ill. He may pretend to be 
as ill as he likes : the bill is due, and the money I'll have." 

" When will the next become due?" inquired Charles. 

" In fourteen days," replied Lumplon. 

" Well," continued Charles, " if you *11 wait another day, I '11 endear 
Tour to get the amount of that which is due." 

" What's the use of driving things off from day to day? Besides, 
Trhere are you to get the money?" 

" Why, rather Aan Mr. Lejeune should be disturbed, I'd endeavour 
to induce my father to advance it«'* 

" Is your father a rich man?" 

" He*s rich enough to do that." 

" Well now, mark me. Fm not to be trifled with. I *11 wait another 
day, in order to show that I 've no inclination to be harsh ; but if you 
deceive me, down comes the law upon Lejeune with all its force." * 

Thus ended theit interview with the man who wished to show thak 
he had no disposition to be harsh! 

" Well," said Charles, on leaving the house, " what do you think of 
him for a beauty?^ 

"He's a brute!" replied Mr. Campbell, "a hog! I'm disgusted^ 
What's a man to do with such' a beast? But can you mani^e to get 
this money in time?" 

" I 've no doubt of it; I feel quite erure that 1 can: and then we shall 
have fourteen days to think about how tSie next bill is to be managed. 
Did you notice the frightful expression o^his countenance when you spoke 
of ten shillings in the pound?" 

"I did." 

" * I '11 have twenty— twenty shillings in the potmd !' And with such 
men the idea of twenty shillings in the pound appears to comprehend 
all the virtues. They seem to imagine that he who pays ' twenty shil* 
lings in the pound' perfornis the whole duty of man: no matter what 
sort of a man he may be — however pr<^igate, however dishonourable^ 
however vile — ^he is, in their view, a good man, if he ciwi pay * twen^ 
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shillings ia the pound;' whereas, he who, horn any oanae, ever paid 
less, must necessarily be, as tJ^Eit wretch said, a robber I ' Twenty 
shillings in the pound,* like charity, will indeed ' cover a multitiide of 
sins.' Affection, piety, generosity, honour, friendship, love, and .truth, 
«re nothing compared ^vith ' twenty shiiHogs in the ponnd*' It la ooirect, 
An a oommercial point of view, to attach importanoe to it, of oonrse; 
but then the only distinction drawn by men like that bear, be^ean a 
really honest man and a rogue Is that which is involved in hia power to 
pay this * twenty shillings in the pound.' " 

'^Yoa are right,^ said Mr. Campbell; '^qmte right. The idea of 
3Lejeune, for instance, beii^ d»iouncedas a robber, when there is^not a 
more honourable man in existence. Poor fellow 1 This ia, indeed, a 
heavy blow. But, tisen, he has talent and standing. His professional 
Teputation is equal to the fortune he has lost." 

^' Doubdess," said Charles, "as far as he is oonnemed; but he re- 
gards that fortune as hia daughter's. It is chiefly that which weighs 
'him down ; but, if we can manage to get him over this, I htsm no fear 
of a provision for her." 

They now reached Lejeune's, and halving as<»ttained firam Mr. Bay- 
mond that his patient continued in precisely the same state, and that, 
^erefore, it would be better fbrthem not to see him then, Charles took 
his leave, went to dine with Br. Qreene, and started that night by tiie 
^mail. 



CHAPTER V. 

TJSE XASrXBSSTATZOK OP XOVX. 

DlTBiNa the abaeaae of Charles from the Hall, George had beea endea- 
vouring to win the affections of Juliana: not that he laved h^, that, 
with him, was out of the question entirely; but because he conceived 
that by his union with her, he should acquire more influence over Sir 
John. 

He did not directly .propose to her, nor did he verbally hint that ke 
intended to propose ; but he paid her the most marked attentioa; ao- 
oompanisd hdr and^tibe tWidow iu thair drives; pressed iier hand while 
assistittg her to ali^t; joined her while walking .in the .garden^ pre- 
asntad bouquets, a^ glanced and sigh/ed---rin shorti he did all in his 
power to induce her to believe that he was never neally hap^y but in 
her presence. 

To JuEaoa, this was. very annoying. She did not like tihe man; 
independently^ of which she had made a discovery^ which was, that 
she dearly krved Charles. 

" How extremely polite Mr. George has become," said the Widow, 
with t}ne of her playful smiles, while Charles was on his road to the 
Hall. . . 
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" He is very attentive,** observed Juliana. 

'^ Attentive! He has really become (^uite gallant. To wbat, dear, 
cm we ascribe the change?"" 

" I really cannot tell,*' said Juliana; " can you?" 

'^ I can guess, dear! I think that I can guess.*' 

" What then do you imagine it to be?*' 

" Merely your priesence, my dear, nothing more.** 

" My presence cannot surely have such an effect?** 

" It has had, dear, rest assured of that. And yet," she added, archly, 
^* you 4o not appear to appreciate his politeness very highly." 

'* I hope that 1 exhibit no discourtesy,** said Juliana. # 

" No, deajr, uo absolute discourtesy; but you manifest no warmth 5f 
feeling; you give him no encouragement whatever.*' 

*' Why should I?*' enquired JuUana. 

" I think that I can tell, my dear, whj you shoidd ,not." 

"Indeed! well now, why shouid I not?" 

" Because, dear, your heart is not his." 

"That. is true,** said Juliana, "very true." 

" Tour heart,** pursued the Widow, " belongs to another.** 

" Indeed !** said Juliana, lyhose face and neck became crimson, "In- 
deed I know nothing whatever about it.^* 

The Widow smiled and kissed her, and then said in tones of deep 
affection, " I know of no man more worthy of you.*' 

Julijana now knew that her secret had been in soQie way revealed. 
How she had revealed it ^he had then no conception; but thfe feet of 
the Widow having perceived it, more firmly convinced her that she 
really loved; and when Charles in the morning arrived at the Hall, 
she felt so embarrassed, so deeply confused, that she knew not in what 
way to welcome him back. 

" Now,*' said he, as he pressed her hand, "the first thing that vou 
want to know is, why your papa is not with a^e. I'll, therefore, explain 
at once. Tlie case is not ifocided." 

" He is well, I hope?" enquired Juliana. 

"Better than he has beeij. He has not been well. The journey 
was too suddenly undertaken, t hav6 to go up to town again to-night*** 

" To-night!" cried Juliana, 

'•Yes.; by. the mail: so ypu may form some idea of what an ix^- 
portant case it is." 

" Why didn't you/write, Chailes?" enquired Sir John. 

** I've been so muQh 'engaged,*' replied Charleis, " that I really have 
uot had time. But that Uttle affair," he added, "you wished n^ to 
see about: perhaps I had be^tter explain it to you now." 

" I wish you would,** returned Sir John, who at once l#d the way 
io the library. " Well,** he ^ded^, "now then, whafs all this about?*' 

Charles then proceeded to relate aH that had occurred ; but when he 
hadanived at that part of the narration which referred to the disa|)- 
poarance of Eichard Lejeune, Sir Johw stopped him. 

" What sort of a man is he?" he eagei^ly enquired. 

" In appearance do you mean?** 
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"Yes." 

" A fine, tall| gentlepianly fellow," replied Charles, *' with a noble 
voice, and a commanding presence.** 

" With large grey whisky?"* 

" Unusnallj large.** 

"Good Godr* cried Sir John. "The very man! Why he was^ 
here!" 

"Heref* exclaimed Charles. 

" He came here the very morning after you left.** 

"I see,** said Charles: "he stilted at once and travelled all nighL 
I see. Well! and what did he say?*' 

"I'll tell you; I was alone, the women were out for a drive, when 
np dashed a carriage and four. The door was opened, and the very 
man whom you have just described, alighted, and enquired for me. 
He was ushered in^ and then in a^ loud, commanding voice, he thus 
b^;an: — * I have tiie honour to address Sir John Croly, of Croly HallT 
I bowed, of course, and offered him a chair. ^ You, Sir John Croly, 
of course,' he continued, ^can have no personal knowledge of me: I 
am the Emperor of China, and I want my illustrious brother, who is 
here, to assist me in negotiating a loan for the purpose of enabling me 
at once to expel the barbarous English from my empire.* Well!'! 
scarcely knew what to say; but I ventured to hint that X thought it 
strange that the Emperor of China should come to England to nego- 
tiate a loan for the expulsion of the English! 'Psha!* he exclaimed, 
'In England loans can be raised for any earthly purpose; but none are 
raised so readily as those which are intended for the destruction of the 
liberties of man! Christian England,' he added, ' will lend money 
to force men to repudiate their faith in the Great Redeemer! But 
where is this iUustrious relative of mine ?* he continued, * where is he ? 
I command his immediate presence !* ' 1*11 endeavour to bring him to 
your majesty,' said I. * But perhaps,' I added, * your majesty will ho- 
nour me by taking a glass of wine ?* ' With all my heart !* he replied, 
. and I ordered the wine; and while he was helping himself, I slipped 
out and enquired of the post-boy3 if they knew anything of him ; but 
no-— all they knew was that, he arrived at the Angel that morning, and 
that they were ordered to drive him here. Well, as true as Tm alive, 
Charles, I^didn't know what to do. That he was a lunatic I could have 
no doubt, but who he was, I of course had no idea. At length it struck 
me that I ought to take him to Dr. Briggs, who had then two or three 
insane patients I knew; and this no sooner occurred to me than I re- 
solved on re-entering the room, and addressing him again as ' your 
majesty,' which seemed to do very well, right or wrong., I accordingly 
re-entered, and informed his majesty that I would conduct him to hisr 
illustrious relation, it his majesty would condescend to allow me to do 
so. This appeared to meet his views, and I ordered my horsfe; and 
when his majesty had taken another glass of wine, he allowed me to 
conduct him to his carriage. He wished me to ent^ with him: but 
that wouldn*t do. I excused myself with all humility, and mounted' 
and rode by the side of the carriage until it stopped, by my direction^ 
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At the house of Dr. Briggs. Fortunately the Doctor wad at home, and 
having brieflj explained to him how the case stood, I introduced him 
to his majesty, who was at once conducted to a room in which I left 
him, impressed with the idea of his being a prisoner of war !" 

" Then," said Charles, " he used no violence ?" 

*' None whatever. When the Doctor informed him that the safety of 
the British empire demanded his temporary incarceration, he repUed| i^ 
* Well, well; I submit to my fate'*— as tranquilly as if nothings had oc- ' 
curred. 

" Then he is there still ?" 

'' Yes; and the Doctor is making every effort to discover who he is.** 

" Well !" said Charles, " thank God he is safe. Does Miss Lejeune 
know anything of this ?^ 

'' No; nor have I told Mrs. Wardle. I would not mention it, fearing 
it mighe alarm them.*' 

*' It is fortunate they happened to be out at the time. Had Juliana 
seen him, the consequences might have been frightful." 

^' Then you think with me that this is the man ?" 

<< No doubt of it; I can have no doubt; . but in order that we may 
be sure, we'll ride over presently and see him." 

" We will," said Sir Jolm, " we will. Now proceed. You have told 
me what occurred up to the time of Richard Lejeune's disappearance. 
Now go on." 

Charles continued; he explained all minutely, and when he had 
stated the result of his interview with Lumplon, he asked Sir John 
whether he had done right or wrong. 

" Right, my boy" — ^replied Sir John — quite right. You shall have 
the money. And now," he added, " go to the women, or they may sus- 
pect that something has happened which we are anxious to conceal." 

Charles accordingly lefb the library, and found Juliana looking 
even more embarrassed than before. 

" Well," said he, with his usual gaiety, " how do you ladies propose 
to spend the day ?" 

" In any way you may suggest,*' replied the Widow—" with this sti- 
pulation — that it be in your society." ' 

" Really," said Charles, bowing, *' your politeness cannot fail to be 
appreciated. But," he added, turning to Juliana, " have you no com- 
pliment to pay me ?" 

" We are in partnership," said the Widow, taking Juliana's arm. 
" What one says, the other means. Is it not so, dear ?" 

Juliana smiled slightly, and blushed. 

" Then," said Charles, conceiving that Juliana had some suspicion 
that air was not right, " I must beg of you to dissolve that partnership 
—for five minutes at least. I have something to say to that partner of 
yours, which is not quite necessary for you to hear." 

" About home, I suppose," said the Widow, archly. " Well ! it's 
hardly fair to separate us; but I'll spare her for five minutes : mind ! 
—no more !" 
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Charles smiled and drew Juliana's arm in bis, and than led her into 
the garden. 

" Well/* ' said he, gaily, " have ycm enjoyed yourself during toy ab- 
sence ?" . 

" Much ;" replied Juliana tremulously. " Sir John and Mrs. Wardle 
are exceedingly kind." • 

" They are both good creatures," said Charles. " Bat' how is it you 
are not gay this moriiing ? Tou look so pensive ! Are yon not happy T* 
" Oh yes, indeed I"— exclaimed Juliana, fervently—" I am indeed 
very, very happy I" 

'* Then why look so sad ? Is it because your papa is not here T* 
'* No, it is not that: indeed it is not.— 'But,** ^ added, recollecting 
herself, " I should have been much pleased had he been able to return 
with you." 

" So should I !" said Charles. << But if the fact of his not beisg here 
be not the cause of your looking so seriousi what is the cause ?*' 
" Do I look unusually serious?" 

" Of course you do I I like to see you merry !— I like to see you 
smile ! There ! now you look like yoursdlf i^in ! By your looking 
so pensive, I feared that you were not happy !" 

" I am happy" — returned Juliana—** indeed most happy, believe me» 
But are you really going to leave us again iMs evening?" 
" I must, this business is of the most urgent character." 
'* I wish it were settled," said Juliana. 
" So do I, with all my heart!" returned Charles. 
" When do you think it will be settled?" 
" In a few days, I hope." 
" What is the nature of the case?'* 

" It is a case which threatens to involve in ruin two highly respect- 
able men. But come," he added playfully, not wishing to be pressed 
on this subject, '* we have exceeded the time allowed! We shall be 
scolded by your partner! By the way she appears to be most ardently 
attached to you." 

" She is a dear good soul," said Juliana, " I love her." 
Now while they were thus conversing in the garden, Sir John was 
intent on ascertaining the cause of Juliana's embarrassment^ which, of 
course, he had noticed. 

" What's the matter with Miss Lejeune this morning?" said he to> 
the Widow. " She does not appear to be in very high spirits!" 
" She is happy enough," replied the Widow, with a smile. 
" She didn't appear to me to be particularly happy just now!" 
" You mean when Mr. Charles arrived." 
" Exactly; she looked so confused !" 
. " Perhaps his arrival was the cause of that confusion? " 
" Eh — what — why, you don't mean that? " 
" Mean what, Sir John? " 

" Why, that his arrival was the cause of her embsnrrassment." 
" I said, perhaps it was the cause." 
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" Well, but. Mrs. Wardle — ^now look hfere — when I talk to you,. I 
talk, you know, to a woman of experience. Now do you mean to say 
that they love each othear? »' . 

"No, Sir John; I don't say that they, do." 
" Well, but what do you think?" 
" I tfaiok that; they are worthy of each other." 
"Yes, yes; but th»t*s not what I mean. Do you think that they 
really love each other?" 

'" rU tell }KHi, Sir John, what I know: I know that she loves him; 
but whether he loves her or not, I don't know.** 

Oh, that's it-— she loves Mm. Well, Tm not surprised at it; but 
do you think that he ever induced her to believe that he lova^i h$r?'^ 
" I don't think that he ever did." 

"Never told her that he loved her? — never— you know what I 
mean — soever proposed?" ' 

" I know, Sir John, that he never did." 

" Well, what do you think of it? 1 speak to you in confidence: 
what is your opinion?" 

" My opinion is, that a more gentle, amiable creature never lived. 
I have had oppbrtunities of testing her character, and the result has 
convinced me tiat there eannot on earth breathe a spirit more pure." 

Tears sprang into the eyes of Sir John, for he thought of his wife, 
whom heaven had claimed, and whose spirit he belieyed to be too pure 
for earth. 

" Well," said he, having somewhat subdued his emotion, " we'll talk 
this matter over anotiier time; but not a word on the subject to her. 
Here they come! Now, then," he added, addressing Oharleaashe 
entered, " have you ordered the horses?" 

"I h^ve not," rq)lied Charles; " but I will do so." 
. " Aye do," said Sir John; " its getting late. We are going to tie 
Bank," he added, turning to the Widow; " but we haxre to make a call 
on the road, so that if you ladies are going for a drive, you mayas well 
drive into t^e town, ahd then we can all come home together." 

This was willingly agreed to of couMe; and when the horses were^ 
saddled. Sir John and Charles proceeded to the house of Dr. Briggs. 

" Well," said Sir John, having introduced Chanles to the DoctD^,^ , 
♦* how is your patient?" 

"Very calm — very tranquil," replied the Doctor; " always talking 
about money. He either wants a loan, or is going to raise a loan, or 
knows how a loan can be Taised. He and I aregoiog into partnership. 
fiJAitalkfi afeout thousands as if they were farthings. He conceived a 
floheme-tMs morning whHe we were at breakfast, by which we are to 
laske half a million in a month I But I've not been able at present to 
ascertain irho he is.'' 

** My son Charles knows him well," said Sir John. 
" Indeed?" said the Doctor. 

" The same map," said Charles; " I am satisfied now. Will you doh^- 
me the' favour to let me see him?" 

*^Mo8t certainly. But he is some great man, is he not? " 
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^< He has been a man o( great infloencei" replied Charles. '^ I sop* 
pose that he is not very violent^' 

'^ Oh, dear me, no-*not at all. He is, in fact, one of the most gentle* 
manly men I ewe!t met with: shall I bring him in here?*' 

'*If you please," replied Charles. '< The same man," he added, 
when the Doctor had left the room — " I feel convinced. Poor fellow! 
Wealth, ambition, religion, or love ! If a man be an enthusiast in 
^either, he is lost I wonder whether he'll know me.** 

<< Hush ! " said Sir John, '' here he is ;** and Bichazd Lejeune hastily 
• entered with the Doctor. 

^* Oh, oh !" said he, addressing Charles; ^' Well, how does he get on 
-with those shares?" 

" Very well," replied Charles. 

'^ That's right: I knew they would sell. Has he sent me any money?" 
"A cheque," replied Charles, recollecting that he had one for 
10,0002. in his pocket: " Here it is." 

^' Grood — ah ! ten thousand^— very good. Tell him that I have two 
'hundred more, which 1*11 sell him at three-and-a-half premium.*' 

" Very well," said Charles, " 111 tell him. By-the-bye, do you 
-•know a Charles Croly? " 

" Croly?— Croly ?— I have heard of him. . What does he want? *' 
'^ He is anxious for you to introduce him to your brother." 
"** My brother, sir? — My brother's dead." * 
" I hope not," said Charles. 

" I tell. you, sir, that he has been dead twenty years.** 
'^ I beg pardon," said Charles, pei'ceiving that the Doctor wished him * 
-not t© be contradicted, " I beg pardon ; I thought he was alive." 

^' Alive ! His soul still lives; I saw it the other night, and we went 
together to look at his bones. Why, they were just like ,so many 
honeycombs; and when we pinched them they crumbled into dusf. 
'But how about that loan? ** 

" Oh,*' replied Charles, "that's going on well." 
" Well, I told you it would: I knew it as well — Will you dine with 
me to-day?*' 

" I must beg to be excused." 

" Well, then, come to-morrow, and bring your friend with you: I 
'like the look of him. Sir," he added, taking Sir John by the hand: 
" I am happy to know you. Are you personaUy acquainted with the 
"King of France?" 

" I have not that honour," replied Sir John. 

" Honour, sir I why he*s about the most paltry fellow in the uni- 
•rerse. I expect to lose sixty thousand pounds by that man. Now 
what do you think of that? Isn't that enough, sir, to drive a man 
mad? When I think of it,** he added, as if confidentially, "I am mad. 
But I don't allow any one to know it. No, sir, I hact been a fool; 
but Fm not quite fool enough for that. Now, have you anything more 
.to say to me?" 

" No,*' leplied Charles, " except that I shall pall upon Mr. Lejeune" 
** Lejeune! Lejeune! Don't call upon him. I know him. He's a 
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villain ! he mined his brother. I would not be tortured with that 
man's reflections for worlds. Good morning/' he added; ^'I ha\re to 
draw up a prospectus. Good morning." 

He ^en left the room in haste, closely followed by the Doctor, during 
whose absence Sir John and Charles stood and looked at eadi other, 
but spoke not a word. 

'^You mentioned the name of Lejeune," said Dr« Briggs, on his 
return. '^ He is constantly speaking of Lejeune, but always with an 
expression of contempt.*' 

"His name is Lejeune,*' observ^sd Charles, ''and his losses — in 
which he inyolved his brother — ^have thus affected his mind." 

" I understand," said the Doctor; '' I see. I shall now know how to 
act* Has his brother been utterly ruined?" 

" Not utterly/' replied Charles: '' the whole of his property is lost, 
but he has a profession." 
« What is he?" 
"A barrister?" 

** What, the Lejeune, of whose powerful advocacy we hear so much?' 
" The same." 

*' Do you think/' said Sir John, " that his insanity is likely to be 
permanent?" 

"No, I do not/' replied the Doctor; "I do not. Had he been the 
cause of his brother's death, his recovery would have been much more 
hopeless ; but as it is — as the ruin he has caused may yet be repaired — 
all we have to do, I apprehend, is to inspire him with the conviction 
that his brother is again prosperous and happy. This will be a work 
of time,, doubtless, but I have no fear of bringing him round eventu- 
ally." 

"Then," said Charles, " you will undertake the charge of him ?" 
"With pleasure." 

" Very well. Then in your hands I leave him. I shall frequently 
have the pleasure of seeing you, and of course I shall feel happy to 
hear of any favourable change," 

" Every care shall be taken of him," said the Doctor. " He shall 
have the best treatment my experience can suggest," 

"I leave him/' said Charles, "entirely in your hands, and that 
with the most p^ect confidence." 

He and Sir John then took leave of the Doctor, re-mounted their 
horses, and proceeded to the Bank; and when Arrangements had been 
made for Charles to receive the sum required in London, the following 
morning, they joined the Widow and Juliana, who had been driving 
about the t6wn, and with them returned to the Hall. 

During their drive Juliana had marvelled greatly at the Widow's 
silence on the subject which then engrossed all her thoughts. She 
•expected that the Widow would have asked her, why Charles had led 
her into the garden? what he had to explain? the nature ot their pri- 
vate conversation? and so on: but as the Widow had been enjoined by 
Sir John not to allude to the subject, and as Juliana dared not allude 
to it herself, not a word having reference to it passed. 
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The dUmer hour arrived, but George did not join them: he, in the 
early part of the morning, heaxd that Charles had returaied, but he did 
not appear. They there£>re sat down without him, and Charles endea- 
Toured by alL means at has oosamand to di^iel that embarrassment 
under which Juliana still laboured* And in this, to axartain ezteni* 
he succeeded, but not effectually : she tried to look gay., but that there 
was something beneath the sui£m^ of that gaiety, wm a lact which she 
oould not GOBCcii^. 

'^ Do yuu think," said Sir John, when she and the Widow had re- 
toed, ''&at Miss Lejeune has the slightest suspicion that all is not 
right at home? " 

i^ I thought so before we w^nt out,'* replied Charlest " and therefore 
took her into the garden, fbr the purpose of asoeftaining if it weraso; 
bnt I doait beliei« now Uiat she has the slig^itest cono^tion of there 
being anything wrong." 

'^ She appears to be so seiious, so thoughtful, so confused^ to-day. 
How do you account for it?'* 

" I can't aoQount for it. Perhaps >the continued absence of her father 
is the cause." 

" Is she very fond of her father?" 

" Very: she is indeed devoted to him." 

" She is then the same gentle, amiable, affectionate girl at home that 
she spears to be here?" 

'^ Just the same." 

" WelV said Sir John thoughtfully, " that's right. Pass the win^. 
Poor Lejeune's af^ction for her, I suppose, is intense." 

'' She appears to be all the world to him." 

" Then why is he thus struck down? If she be all the world to- 
him, why should the loss of his money so deeply a£feot him, seeing that 
he has her still?" 

*' But for her that loss would never have weighed him down. Had 
sAd not been in existence, it would never have preyed upon hi& miod* 
I know him too well to imagine for one moment that he would allow 
the loss of his money to afflict him thus, were it not for the fact of his 
regarding that money as hers and not his own." 

*^ Well," said Sir John, who was evidently anxious to touch upon 
some point which he scarcely knew how to approachi " there is certttoty 
a great deal in that" 

" Were it not for that," pursued Charles, " h€*d care but little about 
the money. The profits of one-half his practice would alw^s be suM- 
cient for him. Nor would he care so much about the loss even now,, 
if his brother were in a position of affluence ; but as he is struck do^v^, 
and as she has no other relation upon earth of whom she has the 
slightest knowledge, to fly to for protection in the event of her fath^'s 
death, he naturally feels as every man must feel, that to leave a young 
coreatuzie like that unprovided for at least, if not in a state of destita- 
tion, would be one of the heaviest calamities that could b^ her." 

'^ But don't you think," returned Sir John, '^ that a good girl Uke 
her — so amiable, so elegant, and so accomplished —-^could alwa^^ 
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either with or without a fortune, secure a highly respectable 
home?" 

" You ask me that question, I am convinced,** r(^li«d Charles, " merely 
in <atler to hear how I shall answer it. But ycm don't* require an an- 
swer. You know that there are hundreds of young creatures equally 
aaria&ie, equally elegant, and equally accomplished, who are now in a 
state of d^radaition, oppressed and trampled upon by those to whom 
they cannot but feel that they are infinitely superior, and groaning with 
the conviction that poverty and virtue have reduced them to a state of 
slavery the most galling.** 

"Well," said Sir Johuj "that's true; that's trae'; pass Ifee wine; 
that's very ttne. Then she has no relations?" 

" None; with tiie exception of her uncle Richard." 

" Aiid he has no children?" 

" He never was married." 

" Well, that's a blessing, as far as it goes. Btit, has she no lover? 
•—No one who is paying his addresses- to her?" 

" Not to my knowledge." 

"What do you think?" 

'^ I think not : in fact I feel sure that she has not." 

" How do you account for that ? " 

" I can't, of course, account for it." 

"No, but I can." 

" You can ?" said Charles, fixing his eyes upon Sir John with the 
most intense earnestness, " yo\i can?" 

" Yes," replied Sir John. 

" But how; how can yoU account for it?" 

" The man whom she loves, Charles, is too blind to see it." 

"Well, but who is he? Who is this man? I'd no idea of anything 
of the kind! Who is he?" 

" I know him," replied Sir John with a smile; " I know him." 

" Any one about here?" 

"Yes." 

" What, one of the young Whites?" 

" No." 

"One of die Balshalls?" 

"No; I don't believe you'd guess right in a month." 

** But I want to know who he is." 

" Why are you so anxious to know?" 

" Why, of course, her father left her under your protection?" 

"Of courae he did; but he didn't leav« her affections under my 
protection! If a girl chooses to fall in love I can't avoid it! Besides, 
he upon whom her afiections are fixed is a man whom I believe to be 
worthy of her, Charles!" 

" Then, he can't be one of tliose fellowe about here. Is it George? 
-^I8 he die man?" 

" No; but I wonder that you nev«r thought of her." 

" Thought of her I I have thought of ho:; I am Hunkingof her con- 
tlnuaUf. We htfw been like brother and sistisr; ehe ought to be mine." 
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^' Well, but haye you ever named the sabject to her?^ 

« Never." 

" Never proposed to her?" 

'* That I should never have thought of doing, without first ooasulA- 
ing you." 

" WeU, but would you many a girl, merely because she and you 
happen to have lived together like brother and sister, without abso- 
lutely loving her?** 

" I do love her! — ^No man can love her more than I do/ 

'^ Then why not mention the matter before?** 

'' Because I was a Ibol, and never thought it necessary to do so. I 
haVe long regarded her as being virtually mine, although I never 
breathed a syllable to her on the subject. But who is this fellow?** 

'' I *11 tell you, Charles ; now that I know what your feelings are, I *11 
tell youi-^Being anxious to ascertain the real cause of her embarrass- 
ment, this morning, when you arrived, I spoke to Mrs. Wardle about 
it, while you were in the garden, and, in answer to my inquiries, she 
told me plainly, but, of course, confidentially, that the sole cause of 
Miss Lejeune*8 embarrassment was your arrival, and that you were 
the man whom she loved.*' 

^' Why of course!** exclaimed Charles, feeling greatly relieved. 

" Then you are not surprised at it?** 

*' Surprised! Not at all. I always felt that she loved me. I have 
Looked upon her as being just as much mine as if the whole matter had 
been arranged. Don*t attribute this feeling of confidence to vanity: 
ascribe it to a species of instinct if you will, — ^fbr I felt as secure as I could 
have felt had she given me ten thousand proofs of her love.** 

" Well,'* said Sir John, " then it appeals to be all settled." 

" You were pleased to say just now," said Charles, " that he upon 
whom her afiections are fixed is a man whom you believe to be worthy 
of her. I am proud of having inspired that belief. But is there one 
in the ^orld whom you'd like that man to have in preference to her?*' 

"No, Charles, no!** replied Sir John;^ "I believe you to be worthy 
of each other. And I'll make you both happy, my boy! — ^for you are 
jwy boy, and always were. But now," he continued, as Charles took 
his hand and pressed it warmly, " we must not be too i^t: we must go 
very quietly to work, and then all will be well. The cause of Lejeime's 
extreme depression is, doubtless, as you have stated, the fear of his 
daughter being left comparatively destitute and unprbtected. That cause 
can now be entirely removed. You will see in the morning how he is : 
you will set his mind at rest on the subject of the Over-due bill, and it 
you find an opportunity, you can delicately mention, the other matter, 
and propose for her at once« Until, however, this has been done, don't 
say a single word on the subject to her. You have not time this even- 
ing to say much; but don't say anything: don't in any way allude to it. 
I have my reasons for wishing you not. And now," he added, rising, 
"it's time for you to think about the mail. We'll just go up and have 
-a cup of coffee, and then I'll go with you to the inn." 

As they entered the drawing-room, Juliana rose, and with manifest 
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timidity enquired of Charles if be really meant to leave them. Charles 
took her hand, and said he was compelled to go, with an expression 
which inspired her with joy, 

** We were induced," said the Widow, archly, " by your keeping from 
us so long, to hope that you had altered youi mind.'* 

" He would not leave," observed Sir John, " if he were not com- 
pelled, I know! Now," he added, '' we only want one cup of coffee, and 
then we'll start." 

''But you are not going?" exclaimed the Widow. 

'' Only to see him off," replied Sir John. '' The carriage, I hear is 
now at the door." 

" Really," said the Widow, "you quite startled me: I began to fear 
that we should lose you!" 

Sir John looked at her and smiled, as she poured out the coffee. What 
was passing in his mind at the time, he never explained; but it was 
perfectly evident that he was thinking about something! And so was 
Charles; — aye! and so was Juliana, who met his glance constantly and 
blushed, while to him she never appeared to look so beautiful before. 

" Now, then, — now, my boy, time's up," said Sir John. And Charles 
rose, and shook hands with the Widow, and lingered behind as she and 
Sir John left the room, and then took die hand of Juliana, and pressed 
it, and Mased it, and then exclaimed fervently, " God bless you!'* 

" God bless you." The kiss had an electric effect, which in an instant 
subsided; but " God bless you!" sank into her heart.- 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE DECLABATION. 



The^ fact of Charles having left town, and the cause had been com- 
municated, to Lejeune by Dr. Greene; and although, as he said, there 
was no absolute necessity for it, seeing that he could immediately have 
raised the sum required, the generous anxiety evinced by Sir John 
and Charles at once afiected and relieved him. 

When, therefore, Charles entered the chamber in which he was lying, 
apparently in a state of ezhanstion-^lbr although he had somewhat 
rallied, he was still extremely languid— he pressed his hand and said, 
^ GhpleSi your noble geYierosity and the kindness of Sir John quite 
unman me« But how did you leave my poor girl?" 

" Well— quite weH"— replied Charles — ^** and happy.** 

** Then she has no knowledge of this sad affair ?" 

"Not the slightest." 

'' Poor girl! she will know it too soon.** 

" I see no necessity for her knowing it at all." 

" How can we contrive to conceal it irom her?" * 

" 111 explain," replied Charles with a smile, " but not now : we'll 
talk about that by-and-bye." 
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Lejeune looked at him eftriwstlj for a moment, and appeared to 
wonder why he smiled. 

** All will yet be well," resumed Charles. "If you wiH but sufi^ 
your mind to be at ease and reeover your strength, all will yet be 
well." 

Lejeune moved bis head mommfuUy, and after a pause said, " Have 
you seen my brother?*' 

" He's not in town,*! replied Charles. " It is supposed he has left in 
order to avoid the importunities of those by whom he has been in- 
volved." 

'^ Oh, he should have met them," said Lejeune. " He should have 
met them. To fly ii*om a difficulty is but to tempt it to follow with 
increased force. Have you seen that man Lumplon this morning?" 

"Not yet: I'm now going, I merely called here first to see how 
you were." 

" Ton have been troubling Sir John on my account : and of course 
I appreciate his friendship and yours ; but I wish that you had not 
^one down: Boss, the stockbroker, would have got it for me at once. 
' Perhaps you will do me the favour to caQ upon him now?^ 

"I have the money with instructions to apply' it to this purpose, and 
.1 must of course aoc upon Chose instructions." 

" WeU, well. It shall soon be returned. TouTl not be gone long T* 

" Not an hour," relied Charles, who again pressed his hand and 
lefl, to call upon his amiable friend Lumplon. 

" Well," said Lumplon, with his characteristic sweetness of expres- 
sion as Charles entered the room — ^in which he was engaged in pre- 
cisely the same interesting manner as before — ^^ have you brought me 
the money?" 

" I have," replied Charles. 

** Oh," said Lumplon, with an accomplished grunt. " Very well. 
Where is it?" 

Charles handed the notes to him, which he careful^ counted, and 
then said, in tones just as sweet as before, " Now then — the noting;'* 
and when Charles. paid him for that he added, "Now the interest. Let 
me see. Four days. Three thousand — hundred and fifty a-year-»- 
eight and twopence three farthings a-day — four days — I want one 
pound twelve and eleven penoe." 

" Anything more f^ inquired Charles, again drawing out his purse. 

" More? No, You'd have robbed me of the interest I suppose?** 

" Robbed youl" said Charles, contemptuously. 

"Robbed! yes, robbed! There's no bandbox at* all about me ! I 
say robbed : and what is it .better than a robbery to keep back money 
that's due?" 

" Why you incomprehensible hog!** cried Charles, "I never thought 
of it." 

"Did'nt you? I did, yon see; which makes all the difference. Put 
don'j; put yourself in a passion. It's no go! I'm not to be done." 

" Who wants to do you? But it's of no use to talk to a man like 
you." 
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"Who asked yon to talk? I don't want you to talk: I want my 
money ; that*8 all I ^raat of you." 

" How much do jrou say?'* 

** I told you once. One pound, twelve, and deven^peiice." 

Charles gave him one pound thirteen, whidh he counted and exa- 
mined minutely; when, ^xing upon a shilling, he said, **What! do 
you want to palm bad money upon me? Look at that.** 

"Well," said Charles, looking at the shilling, "that's a good one." ' 

** Is it? then keep it, and give me another." 

Charles, whose patience was nearly exhausted, gavehhn another, aad 
then received the bill. 

" Now let him recollect,*' saidLumplon, " that these bills fall due one 
after another like life, with only fourteen days between 'em ; and if they're 
not paid at the time, down comes the law. I'm not going to wait for 
the money day after day, as I've done in this case, and then be called 
an incomprehensible hog as a reward for my l^indness. I'll have the 
money when the money's due ; and if ever you dare to bring fellows 
iiere again to talk to me about their ten shillings in the pound, or even 
nineteen and eleven pence three farthings, Fll have "em kicked out of 
the house." 

"You may think yourself fortunate," said Charies, "that the ac- 
ceptor of these bills is an honourable man." 

" An honourable man, when his very first bill was dishonoured?" 

" To honour a bill is merely a conventional term; 'but like all of your 
caste, you confound that term with the sentiment of honour.** 

" I like the term just as well as the sentiment ."^ 

"No doubt, and much'better: for a rogue is net an honourable man, 
and yet a rogue may honour his bill. But I say again that you may- 
think yourself fortunate that Mr. Lejeone is an honourablie man ; for if 
he were not, having just -enough to take up these bills and ho more, 
and having had, as ydu are aware, no consideration ^r-^ose bills— ^ot 
even to the amount of a shilling— iheM' put his twenty thousand poundli 
in his pocket and go abroad, instead of staying here to impoverish 
himself by giving it to a man Bkeyoul" 

" Oh! he would, would he? 'Oh ! then I couldn't stop hiifi?" 

"No ! you've no claim on him, nor can you have until ^e next bill 
becomes due," 

" Have you anything ehe to say?'* 

*^ Yes," replied Charles ; " I want my change;" 

« What change!?^ 

" My change out of the one pound thirteen." 

"Oh ! the penhy?*^ saiaXunlplon j'"'I have no hatfpenoe.'^ 

" Then send for some. To use your own words, a man must be a 
robber to keep back that which is due!" 

Lumplon twisted his mouth into all sorts of shapes, as he searched 
every pocket he had about him. He did however eventtnlly find a 
penny, which he handed to Charles, who took it, of cotirse, and theo^ 
without ceremony, left him. 

" I wonder," thought Charles as he quitted the house, " whether that 
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man expects to go to heaven. I don^t suppose he thinks much about it, 
but if he had (^rge to talk to him a litUe, he might, I think, be in- 
duced to tremble. Fli ask George when I go down again, what heM 
give for tibat man's chance. And yet, how many thousands are there 
who have an equal chance with him!— who care not whom they crush 
to enrich themselves, and who nerertheless call themselves Christiansl'' 

Having promised to return within the hour, Charles went back at 
CDce to Lcrjenne, whom he still found languid, but calm. 

<* Well," said he, pressing his hand again warmly, " you look more 
composed: you feel somewhat revived, do you not?'* 

" Slightly,** replied Lejeune, *^ slightly. I have been thinking,** he 
added, " during your abesnce, about wh^ you said to me this morning 
when you smiled. You said that you would explain to me how this 
heavy lo£s might be efiPectually concealed from the knowledge of Ju- 
liana. Now, how can it be done? She must necessarily know of it 
some time or other.** 

*' Not necessarily,'* returned Charles; '' but Til proceed to explain. 
My father and I had a long c(mver8ation on this subject last evening, 
and we came to this conclusion — ^that the cause of the loss of this 
money pressing so heavily upon your mind, is attributable almost 
solely to the fact of your having regarded the mcmey as hers.*' 

'' It was hers: I saved it for her," said Lejeune. 

'' Well,*' resumed Charles, '^ we ^en thought that if you were relieved 
of all anxiety on her account, as far as pecuniary matters are con- 
cerned, the cause of your depression being thus removed, the effect of 
that cause would soon cease to exist** 

'^What do you mean?" inquired Lejeune, with an expression of 
intense anxiety. 

'* I love JuUana,*' replied Charles calmly, '' but inth all the fervour 
of truth: Hove her ardently, and have long feh that we were indeed 
destined for each other. Her gentle bearing, the sweetness of her dis- 
position, and the purity of her mind, are the charms by which I have 
been inspired; and if manly devotion, faith, honour, and truth can 
ensure her happiness, she shall be happy.'* 

Lejeune took his hand and held it in his, and after a pause— during 
which he seemed to be lost in a reverie— said, ** Does she know any- 
thing of this?** 

'< No,** replied Chaiies, " J. have never breathed a syllable to her on 
the subject" 

^* Tou said that you and Sir John had a long conversation. Did you 
explain this to him?" 

'* I did: he knows all. He was moreover pleased to say he believed 
that we were worthy of each other, and wished Aie at once to name the 
subject to you." 

** Charles," said Lejeune, still pressing his hand, '^ you know how 
highly I esteem you. I do not believe that if she were yours, you 
would ever revert to this loss, in order to prove to her how grateful she 
ought to be: I do not believe that you would ever make her feel that 
she came to you portionless. I am convinced that you would be to her 
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all that a husband should be; but I can say no more until I have seen 
her. I am not aware that her affections are engaged : I am not aware 
that they have yet been awakened: I must see her, and, by causing her 
to develope her feelings, ascertain how her heart inctines.** 

** And if you discover that it inclines in that direction?** 

'^ I shall then say, ' Take her, and be ha{>py !' ^ 

"Then in order," said Charles, "that you may prove this beyond 
all doubt, I here pledge you my honour, that until you have seen her, 
I'll neither say a word to heron the subject, iior even hint at the nature 
of this conversation. But when," he added, " when do you think you 
will be able to undertake the journey?" • 

Lejeune shook his head, and faintly smiled. 

" Make up your mind to recover at once," pursued Charles, with the 
view of inspiring him with more lively feelings. " Make up your mind 
to it, and then we shall very soon be able to return together.*' 

" Charles,** said Lejeune, " my constitution has been by a series of 
domestic afflictions so impaired, Uiat I can hope to recover only by slow 
degrees. It is not alone the exhaustion which the recent excitement has 
induced: I have a chronic affection of the heart,* which, when I am 
prostrate, renders restoration very taxdy indeed. Some time must 
elapse before I shall be able to get about again; and as Jujiana must 
in a very few days know the cause of my prolonged absence from her, 
it will perhaps be better to write to her at once and let her know, 
Charles, that I am not well." 

" I have already told her that you are not well ; but I certainly at th^r 
same time led her to believe that you would in a few days rejoin her." 

" Exactly. But she had better be told that I am not at all likely tc 
do so. Besides, Charles, I wish her to be near me.*' 

" Shall I go and bring her home?" 

" You, of course, will not alarm her. When she hears that I am 
confined to my room sha will, I know, be anxious to return; and when 
8b3 expresses that anxiety, why you need not endeavour to induce her 
to remain." 

" I quite understand. Til start to-night." 

" I don't like night travelling, Charles. Tou were travelling all last 
night." 

" Oh, that's a matter of no consequence! Besides, we get in at four 
o'clock! I can therefisre have a good five hours' sleep at the inn before 
I go on to the Hall." 

"Well, Charles, well: I most leave it to you.' But let me see you 
again before you go •" 

" I will," replied Charles, who then took hb leave, and went to call 
upon Dr. Greene with the view of explaining to him how he had dis- 
covered Richard. *' 

Dr. Greene, who belonged to that very select caate whose el^^imthian- ' 
ners add lustre to learning, and who was at on<;V a pbilosopher and a 
gentleman-— a combination, of which posterity p^Haps may have tlie 
pleasure of finding the fossil remains— -received him with the most r€« 
fined courtesy. Charles indeed had become quite a favorite of the doc 
No. 4L 
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tor; and, altfamigh they had diaed together but oaee» aad had been 
perfect strangers up to the period of Biohard Lejeune^s dMappearaooe, 
they now were aa frank and aa friendly, and nnderttood each other as 
veU as if they had been in the habit of aaiooiating for yean. 

<< Well," said Charles, having explained where Bichard wasi and how 
lie got there, " now what would yon advisef 

" When do you reinm?" 

"To-night." 

" To-morrow's Sunday ;— I'll go with you. If I &nd that the gentle* 
man in whose charge you left him does not know exactly how to treat 
hini, I shall advise his removal: if I find he's with a man of experience 
and skill, I shall then say, lot him remain where he is." 

" He has the reputation of being exceedingly skiUiiL" 

"In the country,'* said the Do^xnc, with a smile, " a fortumxte man 
may soon obtain that But we shall see*" 

" And now/* sMd Charles, " how are we to act with the servants? — ^I 
mean, of course, the aenrants of Biohard L^eune." 

" We had better go and give them some further instructions, in order 
that for the present they may remain where they are. If we tell Uiem 
where he is to be found, we may as wdl at once tell the creditcnrs, who 
imagine that he has left the country to avoid them, and of whom, the 
majority I understand have es^rc^sed their anxiety to oome to some 
terms. I saw his solicitor yesti^rday, when he told me that the result 
of bis communications with them has proved that they will readUly 
acoept anything he has the power to offer." 

Having conversed for some time upon the various subjects con- 
nected with Bichard Lg^me's £sulure, they went to his house, gave the 
servants the necessary instructions, and then called upon his solicitor, 
to whom of course they explained all* They the|i retorned to dine, 
and Its the Doctor after dinnt^ had a patient to see, while. Charles 
had to call upon Lcgeune, they met at the inn at the appointed time, 
and started together by the mail. 

Now, daring the whole of that day, George kept aloof from Juliana, 
not that be had perceived that his attentions were displeasing, but 
because he had recdved tbe following letter that morning frpm one of 
his old associates — ^by whom, when at Cambridge, he was regarded as 
at once the most reckless and the mof t brilliant teUow of them all«-the 
contents of which letter engrossed all his thoi^hts:-** 

" Deab GnoRes, — 

" What in the name of all the Gods are you up to, 
buried alive as you must be down there? What ate you doing? Why 
don't you come up, and have a spree? Come up, and cipend a jolly week 
with us in town! — come up on Monday! We shall have a glorious week 
of it, old fellow! I'll send you a programme: — On Tuesday there'll be 
a slashing mill between the Billingsgate Beauty and the Wapping Snob — 
'Cntre nous, the Beauty's safe ! — I'm laying out six to four on him. 
Well: on Wednesday the St. Giles's Pet is going to run the Badger 
twenty miles for a hundred : on Thursday I fight a Main gf Cocks against 
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Bandy Bill: on IViday Tve a matcli with the Nobby Sweep to shoot at 
twenty pigeons, forfiflya-side; and on Saturday, my white dog, Blazer, 
wiU kill a hondred rats against Batcher Bob's Biacktail, — ^a dog nearly 
double his weight So you see, my trump, you'll have lots of sport, 
and diat of the right sort, too. Now, will you. come? There are lots 
of rcigular BHcks in Town who would be, I know, delighted to meet you 
"—Bricks, old fellow! — ^your sort, to a hair! Therefore make up your 
inind at onoe to come, and let me hear from you to-morrow. 

**Yours, 

" And no mistake, 

"GusTT D'Almaine.** 

That this interesting letter should have unsettled him will not appear 
-extraordinary, when it is known that these are the very sports which he 
had patronised extensively while at Cambridge, and which invariably 
afforded him the most intense delight. 

But how was he to go? That was the question. What excuse could 
he make to Siu John? It would be of no use to tell him that he wished 
to attend some benevolent meeting in town. No; that wouldn't do. 
George felt that he would immediately smell one rat, if he didn't the 
whole hundred! How, then, was he to manage? He couldn't tell. 
Every scheme which he conceived was found calculated to arouse the 
well-founded suspicions of Sir John, and it was the solution of this 
problem which occupied his thoughts throughout the day. 

In the morning, however^ when Charles returned, he was struck with 
an idea that the thing might be arranged through him. He therefore 
inade up his mind to name it the first opportunity, and then went as 
usual to church. 

In the meantime Charles introduced Dr. Oreene, and when he had 
handed him over to Sir John, he immediately joined Juliana, whom he 
found somewhat tremulous still. 

" I did think," she observed, as he led her on to the lawn, " that you 
would have brought papa down with you this time!" 

" He is not well,** replied Charles. ** He has had a slight attack of his 
old complaint" 

" He is not, I hope, confined to his chamber?" 

" For the present he is ." 

"Dear me!" said Juliana, with an expression of alarm; "I mustre- 
tunx to him." 

" Oh!" cried Charles, " there's no necessity for that.** 

** Indeed I must. I know the nature of his complaint so well that I 
dread being absent from him." 

" Are you then a physician?" said Charles, with a smile. 

" I sometimes fancy," replied Juliana, " that when he is ill, my pre- 
sence soothes him.** 

" No doubt, no doubt," returned Charles, with a look of admiration. 
" But he is not 27Z— that is to say, not seriously ill. He'll very soon be 
all right again. 

" I must, nevertheless, go," said Jiiliana; "I shall be extremely sorry 
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to leave the delightful society I hftTe fouad down here, but I. 
caimot feel really happy anywhere, with the knowledge of papa 
being ill." 

" Well/* returned Charles, ^' I cannot but appreciate your affectioa, 
but I really must beg of you not to be al^med. If you desire to 
return — and it certainly is a very natural desire — ^I *11 abstain from, 
endeavouring to persuaide you not to do so; but, I pledge you my 
honour/ that, there is nothing in this illness to justify the slightest 
apprehension. But let us hear what Mrs. Wardle says about it; how- 
ever she will be able to part with you I can't imagine. Still, if you 
decide upon going, Dr. Greene returns to-morrow, and I will with 
pleasure accompany you with him." 

'^ That is kind," said Juliana, '< very kind; believe me, I feel it to be 
very kind indeed." 

**Mr8. Wardle!" cried Charles, as the Widow crossed the lawn: 
*^ Mrs. Wardle, of course^ you '11 not be surprised to hear that thia^ 
^esome young lady is going to leave you?" 

** Leave usl" cried the Widow ; " leave us! Why — when?" 

** She's off to-morrow!" 

'^ Oh! no, no, no, no; indeed she is not." 

'^ Indeed, indeed, dear, I must, — ^poor papa is very ill." 

" Now, did I say very ill?" interposed Charles. 

" Is he not very ill?" enquired the Widow. 

'^ I said, that he had had a slight attack." 

*' That's another thing," resumed the Widow; *' that alters the case 
entirely. No, dear, we cannot spare you yet; indeed, I'll not part, 
with you!" 

" Then," said Julikna, « we '11 be together still.*' 

"There's a love!" ezclaimed the Widow, embracing her warmly. 
** There's a dear!" 

" What I mean," said Juliana, " by being together still, is, that we 
will go to town together. You wiU go with me, will you not?" 

" I should like it dearly; but how can I leave?" 

*^ Oh, I am sure that Sir John will spare you," replied Juliana; "I'll 
ask him myself." 

" Well," said Charles, •* if you decide upon going, Mrs. Wardle had 
better go with us. It \viU be an agreeable change for her, and ^I know 
it will be very pleasing to you." 

" I '11 go and ask him at once," said Juliana. 

" He is," observed Charles, " now engaged with Dr. Greene. Go 
in and talk the matter over calmly together. I see no necessity for 
your going at all; still, if you decide upon going, the journey can be 
^iOtonged as I stated." 

He ^ven led them in; and, while Juliana was explaining to the 
Widow how i)ecessary it was for her to go to town, he went into the 
library, in whi^h Sir John and Dr. Greene were conversing, of course^ 
about Richard Lejeune. ^ 

" Mr. Croly," said the Doctor, as Charles entered, " we are going to 
see this poor man: will you ride over with us?" 
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" Well,'' replied Charles, " it is painful to see him, but I'll go; have 
you ordered tlie horses?" 
,. "I have," returned Sir John, "here they are. You can mount 
Robert's mare; he can saddle the grey and foUow us." 

They then proceeded slowly to the house of Dr. Briggs, and, when Dr. 
Oreene had been introduced to him, he conducted them into the parlour. 

'^ Dr. Greene," said Sir John, '* is poor Lejeune's phjrsician, and being 
anxious to see him, he has come down with my son Charles." ,, 

" How is he?" inquired Dr. Greene. 

"Why," replied Dr. Briggs, "he has not been so tranquil this 
joaoming: he has been rather violently denouncing a man named Lump- 
Ion, whom he aiecuses of having robbed, him of thousands. He is^ 
however, quite calpi now. Til bring him in." . 

" That's not a bad sign," said Dr. Greene, during the absence of Dr. 
^^gg^; '' ^^ shows that his reason is veering round to the point at which 
it left him." 

Dr. Briggs now re-entered with Richard Lejeune, who no sooner saw 
Dr. Greene, than he violently seized him by the collar, and exclaimed » 
** Wlain! I have got you at last!" 

"Back, sir! — ^backl — ^" exclaimed Dr. Briggs, in tones of authority— ^ 
^' back!" and Richard at onoe relinquished his hold, and stepping back^ 
burst into tears.. 

" Do you not know Dr. Greene?" inquired Charles. 

" Yes, Doctor, yes," he replied, taking Charles's hand, " I know you 
well; but the)^ treat me very cruelly here. There stands the man who 
has robbed me of a million, and yet they'll not allow me to strangle 
him! — ^Doctor," he added in a whisper, while looking very cautiously 
round, " you and I'll go together and leave them here. Don't take any 
notice; we'll leave them behind." 

" What do you sayP' inquired Dr. Briggs. 

" Nothing, nothing," replied Richard, " nothing at all; nothing at all. 
But," he added, turning to Sir John, " what haye you done with those 
shares?" 

'^ I have not sold them yet," replied Sir John. . 

"Then sell them 'at once; they must be sold! — I wfint the money* 
As for that villain there! — ^Let me— lee me grasp him!" 

" Now," said Dr. Briggs, as he pointed to the door, " come with me;'* 
and poor Richard Lejeune at once followed him, with all the humility 
of a slave. 

" He is worse than I expected," said Dr. Greene—" much worse. 
Dr. Briggs acted quite right in taking him away. "Hjb excitement 
would only have increased, had he remained." 

Dr. Briggs now returned, when Sir John and Charles left him with 
Dr. Greene and went into the garden, where Charles explained the 
substance uf his last conversation with Lejeune, and then alluded t5 
the affectionate anxiety of Juliana. 

" Then," said Sir John, " you return with her in the morning?" 

" Why, as Dr. Greene returns in the morning, we may as well ac* 
company him." 
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'' The Doctor appears to be a perfect gentlemaii/ 

'< He is one of the most accomplished men I erer met with.^ 

Haying consulted for some time together, the Doeton repaired to 
the garden, and, when Dr. Briggs had promised to dine irilli them lliat 
da3r, the risitors renwnnted and left 

'< Wdl,'' said Sir John, '< what do you think of Hie Docttur's ald^^ 

^ I am perfectly satined,*' replied Dr. Greene; **1 b^ksre lam to be 
a Tcry derer man. He is pursuing die veiy oootm mhiA I should 
pursue, and I have not the slightest doubt that it wiH iead to ^ re- 
0OTC17 of poor Lejcune.** 

" I am Tery glad to hear it," returned Sir John. « Then you think 
that he had better remain where he is?" 

<' Most certainly, I do ; his removal now would tend only to increase 
his excitement." 

As they entered the park, Charles perceiving IJeorge in ihedifltaiioe, 
clapped spurs to his horse, and approached him. 

<' Well, old fellow,** he cried, shaking him heartily by the iiaad, 
"how are you?" 

« Thank God!" replied George, " I am well." 

" That's right; how are things getting on in the country?" 

" The crops are looking remarkably healthy. We shidl, I harre no 
doubt, be blessed with an abundance. Do I know that gentleman 
whom you have just left?" 

'* I think not; his name is Greene— Dr. Greene. He has "been with 
us to see poor Hichard Lejeune, who is now a patient of Dr. Briggs*" 

"Indeed! is he seriously ill?'* 

** He is, George, unhappily, insane." 

" (rood God! To what do you ascribe his insanity?" 

" To heavy pecuniary losses." 

"Behold!'* crfed George, "the power of Mammon! The lust of 
wealth corrodes men's hearts ; the loss of it dnves tihem mad. They 
i3iink much more of worldly losses than they do <tf that in-ecoverable 
loss — ^the loss of their eternal souls! No worldly loss can ever drive a 
real Christian mad: he has but to inspire the consolations of religion 
to hold such calamities, as they are called, in contempt" 

" Do not religious enthusiasts sometimes go mad?'' 

"They who are termed religious enthusiasts do, ofbea; but they 
are in reality those who have been suddenly brought to a eease of 
their sins, of which the enormity shocks their reason." 

"You should have been with me yesterday, in town," said Charles; 
"I went to see a man to whom I should like to hear ^bu talk. He is- 
just the fellow for you! — rich as Croisus and hard as nails." 

" The people in town, I fear, are more corrupt than ever." 

" They are, I believe, more artful." 

" I have not been in town for some time." 

" Why don't ycu go up, occasionally?" 

" I have no great desire to do so." 

"Oh, it would be a change for you. What say you, now: wiU 
you g© up with me in the morning?" 
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" Are you going affain to-morrow?'* 

" Yea; with Mws Lejetme and Dr. Greene. Go with us?' 

" Well, I should like to go with you ; but perhaps I had better uot. 
It might not be approved of." 

**Not approved of! What, not by the governor? Nonsense! Why 
nol?" 

"He might, perhapsr, object to my leaving.* 

"Not at all f he'll not object. £eave it to me; FU manage that: — 
1*1! tell him, that I want jrou to go up with me — which will be, indeed 
the truth, :for I really ^ould like you to go. I'll mention it to 
Mm after dinner/' 

This met Geca^'s views exactly. He knew that Charles was so 
great a ftvoiurite that Sir John would deny him nothing, and as the 
request was to come from him, the whole thing appeared to be 
settled. 

On reaching the Hall, Sir John was met by Juliana, who took his 
arm affectionately, and led him across the lawn. 

" Tou have heard,*' she said, " of the illness of my poor papa : you 
have also heard, doubtless, that I contemplate returning to town in the 
morning. Now-— although believe me I appreciate it highly— -I cannot 
sufficiently express to you my sense of your kindness to me since I 
have been here.'* 

**Pooh, poohP cried Sir John. "I'll not hear a word of iti Your 
father can love you but little more than I do.'* 

" You are kind," said Juliana, " very, very kind, while I am so bold 
that I am about to tax vour kindness still farther:" 

" Well my dear! weUr cried Sir John, as Juliana hesitated. **Wein 
go on!" 

" I am about to ask a very great favour." 

" A very great f^our, no doubt! You are just the style of person 
to ask a great £Eivour. But ask and have: ask and have. Now what 
is it?" 

" I have Sir John to ask," said Juliana " if you will allow dear Mrs . 
Wardle to accompany me and speAd a few days with me in town." 

Sir John sli^tly started; and looked at Julian^, and then said, 
" Have you named the subject to her my dear?" 

" I have. Sir John," replied Jujiana, 

" And does she desire to go?" 

" Oh yes! that is to say— and that is all I undertook to ask — ^if you 
can spare her." 

" Certainly, certainly," replied Sir John. " By all means, yes : yes : 
certainly my dear! Run and tell her at once — ^run and tell her." 

Juliana bounded across the lawn and Sir John went into the 
shrubbery. 

" Now"— -said he to himself confidentially — " tut, tut, tut ; here's a job, 
tut ! — She'll go up there. Well! — She'll attend him — aye! and so 
grateful will he be that when he recovers he'll propose, that will be the 
result ! But that'll not do at all! I must put a stop to it! But how?- 
I can't now refuse to let her go ! And yet by consenting I consent to 
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her going into the lion's mouth ! Well !— what*0 to be done? Why 
secure her at once. You have made up jour mind not to part witli 
her, therefore secure her at once. I will do so. Til do it this night. 
Why should I allow myself to be annoyed thus? Do it and have done 
with it! what^s the use of going on so? But I wonder whether this is the 
efiect of an understanding between them! Pooh! nonsense! How caa 
it be? No : it is the effect of mere chanoe. Still she is anxious to go 
np. And why? Is it to see him or to oblige Juliana? If even there be 
an understanding between them I cannot blame him; nor can I blame 
her I No breach of confidence has been committed by either. I hare 
80 far as my feelings on the subject are concerned, reposed no confi- 
dence in either. She goes however doubtless to oblige Juliana. Yet 
ii even it be so I cannot shut my eyes to the danger involved? I must 
speak to her on the subject, and wiJl. We must come to an under- 
standing this night. Before I sleep, I'll explain what my views 
really are, and let her reject me it she can.'* 

Having decided on deferring this important explanation until all the 
rest had retired that night; Sir John rejoined Charles and Dr. Greene, 
in whose society he spent the remainder of the morning, while the 
Widow and Juliana were busily engaged in preparing for their journey 
on the morrow. 

At the appointed time Dr. Briggs arrived, and they shortly after- 
wards sat down to dinner. The Doctors were evidently delighted with 
each other: they did not, however, engross the whole of the conversa-r 
tion: Sir ichn and Charles came in for their share, while Dr. Grreene, 
with the true feelings of a gentleman, addressed himself repeatedly to 
Georae, because of him the re-st appeared to take very little notice. 

^' Well," said Charles, turning to Dr. Greene, when the ladie^ had 
retired, *' what time shall we start in the morning?" . 

" I am anxious to be An town as early as po||sible|'' replied the 
Doctor. 

" Then we had better start directly afler breakfast?" 

**If you please." 

" George," resumed Charles, "I wish you'd go with us? I should like 
you to go. Come, old fellow, we'll all go up together — ^that is," he 
added, turning to Sir John, '' if you can spare him." 

" Oh — ^I cBji'^spare him/' returned Sir John, with considerable 
hesitation. 

" Very well; -then that's settled ; we all go up together," 

" I really have no desire to go," observed Greorge. « , 

. ''Nonsense!" cried Charles; ''Four will make a pleasant travelling 

party; we shall just fill the carriage* Besides, you and 1 have never, 

passed a day in Town together yet. Now don't say another word 

about it — ^you go." 

" And while in Town," said Dr. Greene, " you will, I hope, do me 
the favour to make my house your home." • i 

George bowed, and with a clever exhibition of reluctance, eventually 
consented to accompany them. . 
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That Sir Jolin did not like the ide^ of George gmag IMW manifest; 
still he offered no direct oppositioni conceiving that between the Doctor 
and Charles, he would be kept pretty well within bouods. 

On reaching the drawing-room^ fiir John found means tocomnrani- 
oate to the Widow the fact that he wished to have some coBvcfrsation 
with her in private before she retired to* rest, This did not at all 
amaze her; on the contrary, feeling sure tiiat what he had to say had 
reference to domestic affairs, she thought it highly correct that as she 
was about to be for a few days absent, those affairs should be referred 
to before she lefb. .When, therefore, Dr. Briggs had taken his l^avefor 
the night, she went up with Juliana, with whom she remained until.she 
felt that Dr. Greene, Charles, and (reorge had retiredy when she retnmed 
to the drawing-room and iound Sir John alone* . 

" Mrs. Wardle," said he, placing a chair ibr her near Hm, *' you. are 
going for the first time to leave me. Now I am anxiotw befoie ym 
go, to communicate something which has for a long time occupied, my 
mind." 

The Widow was all attention, but marvelled what he mennt 

<' Do you think," he continued^" thal^ I look much older than I did 
ten or twelve years ago?" ; i 

" Upon my word, Sir John," replied the Widow, smiling, " 2 pe^^ve 
but little difference in your appearance. You have been blessed with 
perfect health, and have had a very excellent constitution.'* 

** Have had! and have now — sound as an acorn. I rteally believe that 
I am stronger now than I was five-and-twenty years ago. But, ndtv 
let us come to that point on which I teel naturally anxious to consalt 

you." ; : 

" What can he possibly mean?" Uionght the Widow. 

" The odier day," pursued Sir John, "you told me that you knew 
Juliana loved Charles." 

" I did," said the Widow, who now Ix^an to fanoy that she could 
see what he meant , 

'* Very well. Tou also said that you believed them to be worthy of 
€ach other. Very good. I believed so too; I therefore embraced the very 
first opportunity of ascertaining what his leelings were towards her; 
and as I found that her affection was abundantly reci|^rocated, I advised 
him to speak Lejeune on the subject at once." 

^'I am delighted to hear it," exclaimed the Widow. " I really am 
delighted to hear it. This then is the cause of her immediate return??* 

" Not the sole cause. It has something to do with it doubtless; but 
Lejeune is really ill. Well; you will hence perceive t^t although 
Juliana knows nothing whatever of what has been done, there will 
soon be a marriage in die family. Very good." 

** Then she has no idea of the subject having been named to her 
papa." .... 

" Not the slightest; nor do I wish her to have until he has seen her* 
Well; thus you see there is one marriage pretty nearly settled. But 
this is pot the only . marriage in the family I contemplate." 

" Indeed!" exclaimed the Widow. 
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" Oh no, I here another in Tiew.* 
<< Is Mr. G«oige going to marry ?^ 
«No; I think of maRyiag mael£' 
^ Marrying again, GKr John 7^ 

« Oh, yoa are jesfeingt'* 

<* JeiliDgl not at all. Why should I not many again? Do you see 
any ohjeetion to it, moral or {ijiysical?" 

** Why no, £Kr John: I see noohjection— no absolute objection. Bat, 
dear me, I nerer supposed diat soch an idea erer entered joor 
imagination.'* 

** Oh yes it has. And why should it not? Why should I not marry 
again ? There is no law on eattii to prereotit, and I hope there is not 
one i^ainst it in heaven. I repeat, that I r^y think of marrying 
again, and that is the grand point upon which I insh to consult you. 
Do me the ftnwa to pass Hie water,'' he added, <*r!l take a little 
brandy; but perhaps you will be kind enough to mix it lor me?^^ 

The Widow proceeded to do soj and while thus engaged, she expe- 
rienced a Tariety of the drollest sensations conceivable. ** He marry. 
againf she thought; ''to whom? Whv should he marry again?'* She 
didnt like the i^ at all. She cotildn^t approve of it. 

'^ Thank you," said he, as she passed the glass to him, " And now 
well proceed. 1 have been,** he continued, slowly and emphalically, 
** a widower, Mrs. War^e, nearly fifteen years. It is now nearly 
fifteen since heaven tock fh>m me her in whom all my earthly hopes 
were centered, and to whom I was devotedly attached. She was an 
angel; but you knew her — ^you knew her weU; you knew her virtues; 
you knew her worth. I must not, however, dwell upon this subject; 
if I do I shall, i know, be unable to proceed. Well; I have been, as 
I said, a widower nearly fifteen years, and during the whole of that 
time I have met with but one whom I hold to be comparable with 
her. That one I have known many years. Her virtues I have ever 
admired: her gentle, aaaaiable disposition has long charmed me: her 
pore mind has •evisntnally inspired me with love. She is a widow ; and 
I remember, as well as if it were but yesterday, how ardently, how 
fiBnrently, and with what sublime emotion her husband priessed my 
hand, when on his death-bed I assured him that I 'would take care of 
Aer.— >Ri8e^ my own Adelaide, riser he exclaimed, as she seized his 
hand, and, on hear knees, bathed it with her te^ufs, ^ rather let me clasp 
you to my heart!** 

** My fifiendt** cried the Widow, inth the most intense emotion, "my 
1)enefaetor!-^you have now overpowered me indeed! — ^But," she added, 
having somewhat recovered her composure, *^ however deep may be 
my gratitude^-^owever strong my affection — however pure, however 
ardent my love for you as a brother— I never, Sir John— nev^ can 
become your wife." 

** Why not? why not?" enquired Sir John anxiously. 

" There is a hoty barrier against it," replied the Widow. " There 
is a solemn vow registered in heaven, which forbids it." 
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^ Explain, my dear Adelaide) lexplain V 

^ By the deal£-bed of that dear man/' said the Widow, while gazing 
istentiy at Sir John thiiot]^h her tears, ''I promised, I soleoudy pro- 
SMwd, that I never wonld many i^ain.'' 

^Inkedl Did he enjoin ihut promise?'* 
' ^It WM ^jokied by his pore and iaexhanstible love. He beUeved 
tbaA no other eoold have the afl^otiaB for me that lie had: he feared 
that Imightiill into unworthy bands: he &lt that I bad been destined 
Sk him and him alone: and as I knew hie &elii^[»-*as I Jknew that it 
would aoothe bis iitit moments on «srth-«J gave bun that pxomise 
which I held and still h<M to foe eacred; when be blessed me with & 
Iboly fenrour, amiled, and died in peaee." 

**^ Had be any fdigkms scraples on the object of second marriages?^ 

'^ No, I believe not: nor do I beiiere that if be had for jone moment 
contemplated dua^f he had thought it at all probable that gmi would 
confer upon me the honour you designed—- be would ever have wished 
me to register that Vow. But why idiould I repine. YtxL promised to 
protect me: yoa bare most generously p^^formed that {Nromise, and I 
am grateful and happy. Yoa have even made me the vii^ual mistress 
of your establishment. Why, what on earth con I misk for more? 
Tour love? I fed that I have even that: I feel that you have loved 
me, and that you wiU,SB a sister, love me still. What morecanlhope 
foat on earth? 

'^Certainly,*' said Sir John, whom this pnmiise had greatly confused, 
'- 1 appreciate the motive which prompts you to r^eot » ' ■ ■ " 

<* Fray,'* interrupted the Widxm, " pray do not use that temu Be- 
ject you! While I live I shall honour you, pray for you, bless you!'' 

"^1 employed Ihe term oooventionaUy,'' returned Sir Jc^ <<I 
meant to say %hat X aj^reciate the feelings which have prompted you 
to hold that promise sacred, Nor will I^-altbougb I do not concede to 
any maii the right of extorting such « promise — endeavour to tempt 
you to break it. I will ask you merely to reflect, not on the expedi- 
ency of violating that promise, but whether, knowing his motive for 
enjoining it, and believing that if be bad contemplated this, it never 
would have been enjoined---that< pronuse is really of a character so 
sacred as you have hitherto imagined. Understand, your decision, iT 
adverse, cannot diminish my ai^ction, allhottgh I did hope to be able 
thus to zeward yoUr deveticn. If you feel that you ean conscientiously 
acc^ my offer, I ehall be happy : if, on the ocmtrary , you find on reflec- 
tion, that you cannot oonscientiously do so, doubt not that my affection 
will be equally sinoene, aye, and equally lasting. And now good night. 
Tou I know require rest. Do not albw what I have said to disturb 
you. Good ni^t!*' he added, taking her band and kissing it with 
fervour; " good night." 

The Widow retired, but not immediately^ to bed. On reaching her 
chamber she sank upon a chair, and was soon completely lost in areve- 
rie. ^ John's declaration had amazed her. She was bewildered t 
She feit that nothing on earth could delight her more than the fact of 
her being united to Xzm, but she also felt that the promise she had made 
must be held inviolate. 
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Eventually, being weary of endeAvouriog to reconcile conflictingf 
thoughts, she prayed and went to bed, and haviog, after a time, taUen 
asleep, she haa a dream, in which the spirit of him by whom the pro- 
mise had been enjoined, appeared enveloped in a cloud of sorpasnng 
whiteness. The Recording Angel was near, and smiled as he pointed to 
'the register; and when the Spirit had absolved her from hit vow, he 
-smiled again. Sir John then approached and looked round with an 
^expression of wonder; and when the Spirit had joined their hands and 
fervently blessed them, a trumpet sounded and the vision diaappeaied. 

She awoke in a state of perfect ecstasy; but although this was but a 
'^ream, it caused her to sleep that night no more. 

In the morning all were on the qui vtm The Widow was thought- 
ful, and so was Sir John, while Julians evinced an increased amount 
^f anxiety; but Charles and George were in the highest possible 
spirits, their minds being filled with the most pleasing andcipadons, 
-a,lthough of a character diametrically opposite, 

*' Charles," said Sir John, as he drew him aside while the trunks 
were being attached to the carrii^, "I wish, during George's stay in. 
"Town, you would keep your eye upon him." 

-" Certainly,** replied Charles, — ^'•certainly." 

^* Because," added Sir John, still resolved on adhering firmly to hb 
^determination not to set brother against brother, ^ he is not so accus- 
tomed to Lfondon life as you are, and may be picked up, or led away.** 

**I understand what you mean," replied Charles, ^ Pil keep my eye 
«pon him ;. he'll l>e all right ." 

" Will you write to me to-morrow?" 

•« I will." 

All being now ready to enter the carriage, Sir John, with emotions 
-•of the most conilicting eharacter, bade them adieu and they wsm off. 



CHAPTER VII. 
georob's wrek nr town. 



ACGUSTtrs, familiarly called Gustt D'Alic ainb, belonged to that fiist 
and glittering casU by whom excitement is held to be the soul of 
society. He had been essentially a -^^ man of pleasure;" and before he 
became a '^ man of business" derived all his pleasure from an associa- 
tion with mere animals. Although intellectual himself, he seemed to 
<)e6pise the development of intellect in others, and repudiated the 
'sociefy of gentlemen for that of blacklegs and pugilists, with whom he 
would drink, smoke, and bet, and against whom he was alwap prepared 
to back himself to kill anything in nature, from a pheasant to a spar- 
lyjw — ^from a stag to a rat. The sporting-houses were his saloons: he 
was intimate with every man of mark in the Ring, and was never so 
^*PPy ^ when associating with and studying the low cunning of those 
--whom he knew to be ruffians. 
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Vanity was dbubtless the original germ of this passion for lowi< 
society. Being the acknowledged patron of ruffians, he became their 
idol : his princely generosity, his judgment, and his spirit were thw 
themes of admiration. They applauded him* to. the echo; and while 
they applauded they nursed him so well, that he squandered the whole 
of his patrimony amongst them. 

It was then that he began to look round : it was then that he- 
opened his eyes — ^not despairingly! but with a view to the recovery 
of- at least some portion of. that which he had lost, by the adoption o£^ " 
the very means by which his ruin had been effected. Having bought 
tfxperience he determined on selling it ! — ^and that at the> highest pos^ 
sible price. He transformed -pleasure at once into a profession, and 
became a man of business with nothing but experience for his stocks 
in trade, and being versed in all the villainie8---deep in all the mysH 
teries, by virtue of which ^* the race is not always to the swift, nor the' 
battle to the strong," — ^he entered like a philsopher, into a compact, 
with one who had assisted in effecting his ruin, and as he was knowiL 
to all the *' Corinthians'* of whom he was still recognised as one, and 
being, moreover, a special favourite of the young officers of the 
Guards — ^proverbially the greatest simpletons in sporting matters 
breathing — the result was highly profitable to both, without its being: 
suspected for one moment that any connection existed between^ 
them. 

George, of course, had no idea of D'Almaine's real position. He- 
imagined that he had still an almost inexhaustible fund at his command^ 
and therefore on his arrival in town — ^having delicately refused to accept 
the offer of Dr. Greene — he repaired to an hotel in the vicinity of 
Lejeune's residence, changed his dress, and started in search of 
D*Almaine. 

And it may here be remarked that it was a change of dress— a '' change*'^ 
in every sense of the wozd — ^for instead of a rather puritanical suit, 
of black, and a white cravat, he appeared in a pair of buckskin panta^ 
loons; highly polished hunting boots, adorned with silver spurs; su. 
sporting coat, with gilt buttons ; a rich satin stock, and a waistcoat €£ 
green velvet, inlaid with gold! It was an elegant dress, and he being; 
a really handsome fellow, looked the beau-ideal of a fine yoimg EngUsb. 
Gentleman. 

On reaching D'Almaine's lodgings in Begent Street, he was received 
with every manifestation of delight. 

" You're a brick!" cried D'Almaine; " I knew you'd come up; I &U. 
sure of it, although you didn't write. How did you c^me?" 

" We posted up," replied George. 

" We posted up! — who are we?'* 

** My brother, and two or three women." 

" Your brother's not one of our sort I suppose yet?" 

" No : he's just the same." 

" Well, now, have you dined?" 

"No," replied George. 

" Then we'll go and have a spicy dinner somewhere. But, old fellow^. 
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htfort we go, well open a bottle of cluunpagne. I say/* he added, as 
lie went to the ndeboard, ^ bow's the gorenuxr?^ 

"Ob, beany." 

«Not dead yetr 

"No, nor likely to die.** 

** As true as I'm abte, tbese jolly old swells five on and on as if 
tbey were really immortal. Now, then, old fellow, try that. I think 
yonll find it ^grtttn near the mark!** 

" That'Q do," said George, having emptied bis glass; " that's a&onf iti 
Let's bav« another before von pnt &e cork in. By Jove! this is di^P 

"Well, now," said D'Abnaine, " bow long are yon going lo stop?" 

"A wedt," replied George. 

" That'll do. And if we dont have a jolly week of it, old Mow, it 
shall not be my fanlt.*' 

Haring finished the bottle, tbey went to a tavern and had the best 
dinner that conld be produced, and when they had sat between two and 
three hoars, reconnting the scenes in which they had been engaged, and 
indulging in high anticipations for the future, they went to see llie 
men — ^the Billi^^ate Beauty, and the Wapping Snob— who were to 
£ght for a hundred a-side on the morrow. 

The landlord of the house they entered was one of "the Snob's" 
principal backers; and on going into the large room above, which was 
crowded, they saw the Snob-nan ill-looking, flat-nosed, bull-necked 
brute, with little twinkling eyes, nearly buried between his cheek-bones 
and his brows-— sitting at the head of the table in all his gloiy. £very 
eye was upon him, and every heart seemed to pant for his success, while 
all he had to do was to look as ferocious, and to speak with as much 
confidence as possible. 

Having had a few glasses of wine here, they proceeded to the house 
of " Artful Ben," at which the " Beauty" was to show that night, and 
there he was apparently of the self same breed, but looking much 
more like a winner than the " Snob." 

" Artful Ben," was the sohriguet of him with whom D'AJmaine had 
entered into the compact referred to. He had fought several battles, 
and had acquired the cognomen " Artful," by the peculiar slyness of 
his attacks, and his ability to slip like an eel from the grasp of his op* 
ponent. He was not, however, artful only in the ring: he was artM in 
everything. The schemes devised by D'Almaine — ^who never, of course, 
did the dSrty work himself — ^were carried out by him with the most 
consummate art, and whenever D'Almaine introduced a new man, all 
he wanted to know was what was to be done with him, and he would 
most artfully do it. 

When, therefore, George was introduced, he felt sure that D'Almaine 
had designed some grand robbery, and being anxious to asctf tain, 
as usual, what was to be done, he artfully beckoned him out of the 
room. 

" YouVe got a heavy swell there," said he; "who is he?" 

" A blazer," replied D'Almaine. 

** Green?" 
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*' Quite green enough for u»," 

" Much tin?" 

'< He will have lots; he's the son of Sir John Crdy, a maa worih 
a hundred thousand, at least" 

" Well, what's to be done? Can you do nothing with him?" 

'' Anything I like! I am laying out a long ball for him. When he 
comes into this property you'll see what Til do with him. If we act 
like fools and do too much to him now, we shall spoil him, and it 
won't do at all to ipoil a man like that" 

*' Very goo^; but can't we do a ketle to him? — Only just a leetle? 

''Yes; youcangetJackto take such a thing of him as sixty poundt 
to forty on the Beauty." 

" Have you made him siveet upon the Beauty?" 

'< Pve taken care of that; but let it be done cautiously »"' 

'' Now, never you trouble your head about that; that's my business. 
All you have to do, is to say what you want to have done. Wouldn't 
he go a leetle further than that, think you— only just a leetle?' 

^* Let us be content with ihaty to b^in with. I don't know at all, 
yet, what money he has about him. If he hasn't enough with him to 
stake, take his I. O. U., or anything; that'll be all right" 

" Very well; but I think we might go just a leetle further." 

" Don't try for another pound." 

" Very well," replied Ben; " what you say shall be law." 

D'Almaine then returned to the room, and found George conversing 
with, the Beauty, who was boasting about what he could do and would. 

" Then, you've no doubt at all of being able to beat him?" said 
George, as D'Almaine took a seat by his side. 

" Able to beat him!" replied the beauty with a ferocious expression of 
contempt. "FJl lick him and laugh at him ! I'd bet fifty pounds o£ my 
own money if I had it, that I lick him in less than twenty miSutes. 

" Well, I believe you can," said D'Almaine. 

'' He can't stand against my right no how. There ain't half a chance 
for him no where. I should like to have the job every momin' afore 
breakfast for a month." 

" Well," said George, privately addressing D'Almaine, '* he appears 
to be confident enough." 

'' Instead of six to four," replied D'Almaine, '* it's somewhere about 
six to one. He can't lose." 

" I should like to go in." 

'' You can't go far wrong. But wait: you may have an opportunity 
presently of doing it to greater advantage.'* 

Having remained here till the Beauty had lefb with his trainer, 
D'Almaine took George into a more private room, in which about a 
dozen aristocratic fellows were betting and drinking champagne, when 
George , was instantly recognised by two young noblemen who had 
known him at Cambridge, and with whom he felt of course quite at 
home. 

The champagne went round, and the betting continued on every con- 
ceivable event : the time the fight would last, the number of rounds, 
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the first knock-down bloir, the first blood, a^d so on, vrhen one of the 
par^ cried, '' Til take six to four once more on the Beautj. I think 
he'll win too. Wholl bet six to four." 

« ril bet five to four,'* said George. 

^ That'll not do: I must have six to four.* 

*' Wen, Pll bet six to four." 

** To ^hat amount?" 
' ** Sixty pounds to forty." • 

'^F» take it." 

Xjreorge^; produced his pocket-book, from which he drew six ten pound 
liotes, ileaving two, eighty pounds being all that he had been able to 
come up with; and having covered the forty, placed the whole in the 
landlord's hands. 

^^ You look like a hearty old brick," said he, addressing the land- 
lord. '*' I'll tell you what III do with you. We must have a supper of 
•ome sort. I'll give you three throws for a rump and dozeti." 

** With ail my heart,*' cried the landlord; " throw away." 
. *^ We'll toss for the first throw," said George. » 

" Very Well : I'll go first, if you like." 

"Then go first." 

The Artfiil threw, and got in all twenty-five. 

** A leetle too few," said he, " but twenty-five's not always beaten. ** 

George then took the box and threw eleven to begin with. He tkea 
threw nine, when the Artful cried "I'll go your halves!" 

" Not a bit of it" said George. " I've staked my steaks upon a cast, 
and will istand the hazard of the die. The die is cast," he added, 
throwing seven more, *^ the steaks are mine* Sound the alarm." 

^ Do what?" said the landlord. 

« Strike the cymbal !" 

<« Toucfi the bell," said D'Almaine. 

"Of course I" — cried George. 

^ Sound the loud timbrel, and let's hive a e^ree ; ^ 
The landlord is in it, and we are ecot free. 

Waiter," he added, assuming an air of the most refined ppliteness 7 
''do us the fkvour to order steaks for all, and when you produce them 
on this festive board, let them possess that virtue of which either on 
the gridiron or iii thepan, procrastination is the thief." 

The w^ter stared and really felt that some slight explanation wotild 
be agreeable. 

" Don't let them be too much done," cried D'AImaine, and the waiter^ 
nrho understood that, disappeared. 

Loo was now proposed, and two parties were formed, and Greorge 
was particularly fortunate. He swept two forty pound pools just 
before supper was announced, and then got two shares of the third. 

D'Almaine was delighted. ^ That's ours," thought he, as he winked 
at the Artful, and the Artful thought so too: he also thought it was a 
pity to give up, but as supper was again announced, and as it was a 
single at both tables, the cards were relinquished for the steaks, o^ 
which they all partook with gxi9io. 
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£leyen o*clock was the time appointed for the men to be in the ring, 
and as they had nearly forty miles to travel, they decided on starting 
at six. It was then hali-past two, and as they neither felt inclined to 
sleep, nor thought it worth while to go to bed, they resumed their game, 
and continued to play imtil the carriages which were to convey them 
arrived, when they had a cup of coffee each, and started for the fight. 

Now, to enter into all the revolting details of a regular pugil^tic 
encounter would be so contrary to the design of this history, that the 
idea of doing so must not be entertained. It yrill be quite sufficient 
to state that ruffianism and brutality formed the chief characteristics of 
the scene; that the men met in the ring, surrounded by thousands of 
spectators; that they fought with desperation for nearly an hour; and 
that, after having allowed himself to be battered about the head until 
he was almost blind, the Beauty— -although evidently the stronger, and 
by far the more scientific man of the two— became apparently deaf to 
time, and lost the battle. 

By this "loss'' D'Almaine himself gained five hundred pounds! He 
had caused the Beauty to be bribed to lose the fight, and while he, to 
a trifling amount, backed him, his partner, through his agents, took 
every bet that was ofiered in his favour. 

** Ah," said he to George, when the fight was at' an end, "it's a pity 
he didn't escape the last blow." 

" Well, he did his best to win," said George; " although he appears 
to be the stronger man now." 

''The last blow settled him; knocked him out of time. Well! it's 
of no use fretting about it; the money's gone, and there's an end 
of it." . 

" Oh!" cried the Artful, coming up at the moment, " a leetle longer 
— only a leetle — and the saddle would have been on the other horse. 
That hit — that last hit-— confiabbergasted his intellects. And that's 
the worst of it: a fighting man . ought never to have any intellects at 
all; they're no use to him; he doesn't want 'em; they're on'y in the 
way! He ought to be a mere machine, to go right ding-dong at it 
until he's worn up." 

The party then re-entered their carriages and returned to the first 
posting town, where they dined; it was, however, manifest that few of 
them were satisfied that the Beauty had been absolutely " deaf to time;" 
indeed, the majority expressed their conviction that that " deafness " 
was simulated, and one of them declared that he would never again 
bet upon " anything that could talk." Greorge was about the only man 
amongst them who expressed his belief that the Beauty had done his 
best: "I am satisfied," said he, "although a loser; if he were not, at 
the time, insensible, I never saw a fellow insensible yet." 

"That's just what I look at," observed the Artful; "if he'd had 
no senses this wouldn't have occurred. Before we can get a perfect 
fighting man, we must get a man without any senses at all !" 

Having had a few bottles of wine after dinner, the ^arty returned 
to the house of Artful 'Ben, where the champagne corks began to fly 
about again, and all were apparently restored to good humour. 
No. 5. 
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"< Now, theD,*" fdd the Artful, hftviJig ic^wed D*Alaai]ie» wlio ieft 
tiie Toom while George was eenveniiig with one of the pftit]ry " we've 
made a tklj thing of this; bol what's to be done to-morxowF' 

^ Can 70U make the Pet gale?" 

^ Question ia, wbat do 70a waat done? Don't trouble joor head 
about whether I can do jt, or haw I can do it; all you've got to aaj is 
iHiat 70U waht done*^ 

•< Well, then, I want the Pet to be made safe." ^ 

"* Safe to win, you mean?" 

"Of course." 

" I know where the-Badger is, now.** 

''Very well; let me know when yoaVe made it all xaght, and then 
m see what'a to be done with Groly, to begin with." 

^ He won a good hundred last nighU and more than that, which, of 
eourie, we must have, with a leetle more to it" 

" Of course I shall do the best I can. If you make it all right, 
come into the room with a cigar in your mouth; if you can't make it 
right, come in with a pipe: you understand?^ 

^'Do I know a cigar £N>m a pipe, do youihink? Do you go in; I'll 
settle it all in an hour." 

D' Akiaine then returned to the room and got tiie dice— 4he sound of 
which, he knew, in their ears, was most ezcitiog music - an d threw 
against George for some more champagn»-«-aa example which was 
followed by them all. George then proposed a sweepstakes of a 
sovereign each, which was eagerly agreed to, and the whole ci them . 
drew round the table to play. 

In less than an hour the Artful appeared, and as he was viol^tly 
pufing a cigar, D'Ahnaine, cf ooursei knewthsit he had '^madeitali 
light." 

<^Do you want to see the Pet?" said he, as he entered this room; 
** he is in the house." 

** How is he?" inquired D'Almaine. 

^Re looks pretty well; he .tells me he nev«r fidt better in his life." 

" Well, let's have a look at him; let him come in." 

The Artful left the room, and, in a few minutes, returned with the 
«Pet" and his trainer, 

'< It's almost time for you to be an bed, young gentleman; is it not?" 
said D'Almaine. 

'^ I'm going, or, directly," r^fklied the Pet 

" Well, tiien, go, my boy — go ; good mght" 

The Pet bowed, and left the room. 

"I don't like the look of him much," said D'Almaine; ^^his eyes 
are not brilliant enough ibr me." 

** He'll go fifteen miles," said the Art£dl, *' vary well, and perhaps a 
leetle fart^]>— just a leeile--*and it'U be aUover, but the ahouting." 

^< I don't think so," said he who had won Geoz|;e's money on the 
fight, '< I like him still, and I'll go anol^er &&y or a hundred upon 
him. I'll give ^ou a chance," he aided, turning to George; " bad as 
he looks ; Til give you a chance of winning your money back." 
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*^ Will you go my haives?" iaqoired G^rge of D'Almaiae. 
'' With «I1 my heart, old feUowl-^go on." 
'* WeU, tfaen» Til bet you fi% against him.'' 
'< Done; make it a hundred, if yoa like." 

George^having consulted D'Almaine-^-ieplied, << A hundred be it!'* 
^nd the money was staked. 

It wa% now past eleven; and, as George had engaged D'Almaiae to 
sup with him at the hotel, they direct^ a ooach to be called and 
started. - 

Q«orge, on reaching the hotel, ascertained that Charles had called 
several times duxing the day, and being apprehensive of his calling 
again; he ordered supper and retired to change his dress. It is 
true, he didn^ dress quite so stiffly as he hi|d been in the habit of 
dressing at home, but his appearance then was sufSciently puritanical 
to cause D'Ahnaine to smile on his return. 

^' Is that your masquerade dress, old fellow?'* he inquired. 
« Yes,** replied George; " will it do?** 

^' Slap! Why, you look like a jolly old parson, in xeatity ! J under- 
stand it; I*ve been obliged to come the self-same dodge myself; and am 
out-and-out dodge it is too! There's nothing on earth like it-— nothing 
takes so well— *»nothing goes down half so smoothly. It's an old 
dodge, it*6 true; but it'll never wear out. It's now more extensively 
patronised than ever. It'e the very thing for the ccmntry: such a 
steady young man! — such a pious young man!— hso much above the 
pomps and &e vanities! Tou go to church, I suppose?** 
" Can you doubt it?** 
" And take the sacrament regularly?*' 

"Of course.** •' \ 

" Well, I never came it cpdJbe so strong as that; I never could, and 
because I never would, a skinny old aunt of mine left all she had 
away from me. Conscience, on that occasion, cost me over forty 
tboiuand pounds." 
" Do you think it worth the money?** 

" Worth the money! It's worth nothing to any man alive! As the 
Artful said of the Beauty*s intellect—' It*s of no use to him!— he doesn't 
want it!— it's only in the way!' I wish that I had known then what I 
know now: eonscienoe might, in that case, have gone— onyzoAere / 
Even now— althoujgh I don*t exactly want it— I'd be like you for a 
time, a regular religious griffin, for half the money.'* 

" Which proves,** said George, "hownecessary it is for me to be one, 
seeing that I have at stake five times that amount.*' 
" Isn't the property entailed?" 

"I wish it was; if it were, you wouldn't catch me sporting these 
togs! No, Gusty, I have a game yet to win, and although I've the 
<;ards in my hand, I must mind how I play them." 

" WeU, but there's no doubt at all, I suppose, about your coming ia 
for half of it?" 

" Half of it! Why should I be satisfied with half of it, being the 
«lder son? The division is what I fear; Pm afiraid of its being 
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divided* You see, Gusty, when we were at Caolbridge, I went, per- 
haps, rather too fast, and the governor did threaten to disinherit 
me. Now— although I know weu that he has not done so-— although 
Pve ascertained, beyond all doubt, that the will which secures to me 
all — ^with the exception of a few legacies — ^has not been altered— ^e 
has still the power to make that infernal division; which is, indeed, 
the only thing I dread." 

'^ I see ; oh, I see! Then, do the dolefuli and stick to the submissive. 
Does your brother come it strong?" 

^' No; I can^t complain of him I He*s a very good fellow at heart, 
but fond of study; which you and I, you know, Gusty, never could 
tackle." 

''No,*' said D'Almaii|e, as the waiter entered with the supper; ^' we 
always preferred tackling something of this sort, old fellow I" 

'' Champagne," said George, addressing the principal waiter; ''now, 
then, old boy," he added ; " come, draw up." 

They then commenced, and ate an unusually hearty supper, and, 
when the table had been cleared, George proposed " a game of some 
sort." 

" What can we play at?" inquired D'Almaine. 
" I wonder whether they have any dice in the house?" 
" Safe," said D'Almaine; " they are sure to have them here." 
The bell was rung, and the dice were ordered. 
" Now," said George, " how shall we play?" 

" Let's play as we have been playing, if you like; three thrown 
for a pound. Or, I'll tell you what ril do: Til bet a sovereign a 
throw, for twenty throws, that you don't get over seven." 

" Done!" cried George, and D'Almaine very dexterously changed 
the dice for a pair which he had in his waistcoat pocket, and which — 
being loaded, for hazard— would show— -except, indeed, by accident 
— ^seven, and no more. 

Just, however, as they were about to commence, Charles was an- 
nounced, when the dice, box, and all, in an instant disappeared. 

" Where, on earth, have yoa been all day?'* inquired Charles, having 
been introduced to D'Almaine. 

" The fact is," saidKreorge, " I met with my friend, who took me to 
his uncle's, at Bichmond, and there we have been ever siace." 

" Dr. Greene wanted us to dine with him to day; we must go to- 
morrow." 

" Very well. How is Mr. Lejeune?" 
"Better; much better." 

" Thank God for that ! You will have a glass of wine with us?" 
" Yes; but I must not stop long. I thought I'd just call again before 
I went to bed to ascertain whether you were really lost." 

"I should like you to see D'Almaine's imcle," said George; ''he is 
one of the most benevolent old gentlemen I ever met. We must go over 
together before I leave town." 
'**He would," said D'Almaine, "be delighted to see you." 
" I shall be proud of the introduction," said Charles, who filled his 
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glass, and then beg^n to converse on various topics with D*Almaiae^ 
whose appearance and manners were certainly prepossessing in th& 
extreme. 

<' Well," said Charles at length, " I must say good night.^ 

" So must I," said D'Almaine. " It's getting late." 

" Late only for me," observed George. " I am not— like you Londou 
people — used to late hours. Good night: good night: Gt>d bless yoa 
both! rU be with you, Charles, in the morning, please God!" 

Being thus left ak>ne, he satdoivn and finished the bottle, and ordered 
another, which he also drank, and then retired gloomily to bed. Aye! 
gloomily: for however much he might drink— and having long accus* 
tomed himself to it, he was able to drink a considerable quantity with- 
out displaying the slightest symptoms of intoxication—he invariably^ 
when he drank alone, sunk into a gloomy reverie. 

Having had no rest the preceding night he soon fell asleep, and slept 
soundly till the morning, when, having dressed in his usual style, he 
went to have breakfast with Charles at Lejeune^s. 

" Dear me,** said the Widow, as she entered the breakfast-room with 
Juliana, ^^ we feared that we had lost you.^* 

" I went to dine with a benevolent old friend of mine at Richmond^'* 
said George, " and it was late when I returned. Howls Mr. Lqjeaae?'* 
he added, addressing Juliana. 

" Much more tranquil this morning,'* she replied. " His prayers for 
renewed strength appear to have been heard." 

"Thank GodT exclaimed George— " thank God! During illness 
there is nothing which shines with so much lustre as Faith. Beautiful 
as it ever imquestionably is, siclpess renders it still more sublime 
while its glory radiates the solemn 3>ed of death!" 

" Well, but we have happily no digath-bed at present to contemplate,** 
said Charles, perceiving the tears spring into the eyes of JuHaaa. " Mr. 
Lejeune is recovering fast" 

" I am indeed happy to hear it," said Greorge. " Still God only 
knows how soon we may be called to appear before the awful Throne 
of Mercy and of Grace.' 

" Well," returned Charles, " we'll not pursue that subject now. What 
«do you think of doing with yourself this morning?" 

" I thought of attending the annual meeting of the Society for the 
propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts. Will you accompany me?'* 

" No," replied Charles ; " I shSl be otherwise engaged. What do 
you think of doing?" he enquired of Juliana. 

" Papa wishes me to go up after breakfast and sit with him. He has, 
I believe, something of importance to communicate." 

*' Well then," said Charles, who knew perfectly well what that some- 
thing was, " you and I, Mrs. Wardle, will have a quiet walk round the 
park, and I am not quite sure that I shall not prevail upon you to take 
me to three exhibitions." 

" I shall be indeed most happy to accompany you," said the Widow; 
"but I fear that I shall be too troublesome." 

" Well," returned Charles, " you are, I know, very troublesome gene- 
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rally ; and yet it gives me pleasure to be trembled ^th youl Qua joix. 
account for that?'' he enquired of Juliana. 

" Yes," she replied, " I can account for it well." 

After break&st — during which but litde was said by either George 
or Juliana, Charles returned to Lejeune, and remained with him undl 
the Widow was ready, when he gare up his post to Juliaii% and left- 
with the Widow and George. 

" My, dear,'' said Lejeune, taking Juliana's hand, and gazing earnestly 
at her, <^ is Charles Croly paying his addresses to any one?" 

Juliana looked confused, and at length replied *' No, papa," as if afraid 
to utter the words. 

*' How do you know that he is not, my dear?" 

** Oh,'' she replied tremulously, ^ I feel sure that he ia not.'* 

^^ Bat what has induced that feeling, myiova?" 

Juliana was silent, while her embsmasment was intense. 

*' Have you any reason for supposing tha;t he is not?'' 

** Papa," said Juliana eagerly, *'have you any reason to bdieve 
that he is?" 

^' Nay, my love, do not interrogate mel I merely asked if you had 
any reason for supposing that he is not?^ 

Again Juliana was silent, and became pale as marble, wad looked 
round fitfully^ and scarcely breathed. 

" Did you ever imagine," pursued Lejeune, cautiously**-'^ did you 
ever believe that he loved any one?" 

'^Tes, papa— -yes!" she replied, blushing deeply, ''I ha^e believed,, 
and do believe still, that he loves me .'" 

" Well, my child, well, — be composedi" said Lejeune. ^ You are 
worthy of his love! But how has he caused you to inspire this belief?" 

" I cannot tell. He is so kind, so generouSi so noble, so good!^*»-he 
has made me feel that he loves me." 

*^ He may be kind, generous, noble, and good, and yet not kve |fou^ 
my dear!" 

" Oh, but I am sure that he loves me." 

" Has he ever told you so ?" 

^* No papa: his looks have convinced me: his locks alone." 

" Well, my dear, assuming that he does— we'll put it 60«-*as9ttmin^ 
that he loves you— what then?" 

Juliana looked bewildered and made no reply, 

** Suppose," pursued Lejeune, " that some one loves km /" 

" None can ever love him so dearly as If" 

" Ycu love him ?" 

" Forgive me, papa, but I feel that I do -most fcmdly. I tdl yoor^^' 
she added, overwhdmed with confusion—" I tell you— ^because— I — ^I 
thought — ^pray do not ba angry with me!" 

" Angry, my dear child!— Angry?— ^kiss me: I cannot be angry with 
you." 

She kissed his hand and pressed it to her heart: then kissed his lips 
with passionate fervour while her tears mingled with his. 

" My child," said he in faltering accents, " my dear, my own, my 
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only child — hem fondly I lere you none can know sare those who haT& 
on earth bnt one to love. Yoa'fity child are all the world to me I-*-4xfe 
your happiness are centred all my earthly hopet. You are my ]if&, my 
pride, my joy! To' see you b«ppy w^e U>^ see my^il£ biessad by Him 
whom we all hare reason to ad^e T • 

*^ Bear papa !" said Juliana, as ^le tears chased each o^tux down her 
cheeks^-" Do not weep !^— pray, pray do not weep !— I am-^ am happy r 
indeed I am happy. I>o not tiotice mf tearsl^^they are teaia of hapja- 
ness: indeed, dear papa, they are tears of joy P 

'* My child," said Lejenne, having somewhat mibdued his emotion, 
^we were sp^Jdng of your lore fat Charles. You were <a3ring that 
you Mt that you loved him. I am neilter amazed at this nor alarmed. 
He is all that you have desonbed him to be-«-kind, gemeroua, noble, and 
good, — and I have-— I have*^reason to believe that he really. lov«s 

'' Have you ?" sud Juiliisia, with an ezpresnoQ of ecatac^— -^' Save 
you?*' 

" I have." 

'^ Thfoi, dear ^pa, I am hi^py indeed!" 

^^If,**^ pursued Lefeune, ** I am correct in my conjecture, his love will 
soon dev^op itself in a ihrtxi which will leave no doubt of its existence^ 
Now, my child, I am not opposed to its' development! There is no 
man whom I more highly esteem "- ther e is no man whom I believe to 
be more worthy of your love— than Charles, if, tl^felbre— and I can- 
not now doubt it — ^you have sufficiently consulted your heart to &el 
convinced that you have for him that rooted aflfection without which 
happiness cannot endure, believe me, my child, that if he shoold prove 
that he has tiie same affection for y^u, no opposition will be o^red by 
me." 

''Bless you! ^ar papa, bless you! Oh! how full of gladness my 
heart f^Js now!--^ow full of joy! Bless you!" she oontinued, while 
embracing him with raptulre — ** Now am I n«#t happy ?— Hark!" she 
es:claimed on hearing a gentle knock at the chamber door, '^ Who is 
that?" 

" Mr. Baymond, my dear, doubtless." 

Juliana £ew to the door, and as Mr. Baymond entered he looked at 
her enquiringly, and then at L^eune, and at length said, '' Now what » 
the use of my endeavouring to keep you tranquil if you suffer yourself 
to be thus excited? What's the matter? What b it all about? This 
will never do!— this will never do at all! You must go into the ooun* 
try again, young lady," he added, affectionately presi^g her hand; "I 
don't want you! — ^I can do better withimt you! There, run away^ and 
let me counteract all this mi8ehi«f." 

Juliana, with an eloquent smile, again kissed Lejeune axtd disappeared,^ 
and when the cause of this excitement had been briefly ^cpLained, Le- 
jeune became perfectly calm. • 

Now, while this scene was being enacted, George was preparing to 
accompany D'Almaine to wtness the race between the " Pet *' and die 
*' Badger." He was dressed as before in his sporting coat, satin scar^ 
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Imokskint, boots, and spurti and, hwnog aannled the finest and moat 
Taliud>l6 hone he could hire, looked oonspicaoiuly ariftocratac 

The place appointed for this raoeto come off was an enclosed groond, 
on the Lea Bridge Road, abont five miles from Shoreditch Church, 
Here, when George and D*AImaine arxiTed, thousands had assembled, 
and die whole scene was one of intense excitement. Some were betting 
thek fifties, some their tens, while others were staking their sorereigns 
and shillings: indeed every man on the ground appemd to be in a pe- 
cuniary sense interested in the result 

Two o'clock had been named lor the men to start, and when each 
ef them had taken a turn round the ground, they came to the scratch 
with every eye fixed upon them. They then tossed for choice of sides, 
juid when the word " Off T was given, away they bounded, the Badger 
taking the lead* 

During the first round, the Pet did not appear to be anxious to go 
in front, but in the second, he made a spurt and passed the Badger — 
a feat which was rewarded by his friends with deafening cheers. The 
Badger smiled, and allowed his opponent to go some considerable dis- 
tance a-head, and then dashed past him, and then again dropped in 
the rear, and thus continued to play with him until they had com- 
pleted the thirteenth miie, when he once more shot like an arrow in 
iront and obtained a lead of two hundred yards, with an apparent de- 
termination to keep it At this point, the betting was five, six, and 
seven to four in hu favour, it being manifest that he was the swiiler 
and by far the stronger man. George himself bet seventy pounds to 
forty upon him. l^e Pet struggled hard to diminish the distance 
between them, but in vain: the Badger still kept the lead, and con- 
tinued to keep it until he had completed the eighteenth mile, when — 
as the party of whom D^Almaine was the chief had made all the bets 
they were likely to make— he received his instructions, and suddenly 
put his hand to his side and staggered! This reanimated the Pet, 
who increased his speed, and once more passed his opponent. The 
Badger — who appeared to be in agony*-Hiid not, however, give in. 
He made another spurt, and nearly caught the Pet, but again he put 
his hands to his side and appeared to be unable to proceed. He was, 
however, off again in a moment, but the next he was apparently seized 
more violently than ever, when he stopped and fell— leaving the Pet 
to comj^ete the distance at his leisure. 

George, immediately the fellow had fallen, rode up, with the view 
of ascertaining the cause, but all that he could get firom him was that 
he had accidentally swallowed some cold water from the sponge, which 
produced a knot in his side and/' doubled him up.*^ 

"God bless my life!" cried D'Almaine«^" how unfortunate—who 
could have thought it? He had such a lead.** 

" I certainly thought him secure,** said George. 

" Secure! It was a hundred to one in his favour! What do you 
think of this, Ben?' he inquired of the Artful, who was seriously oc- 
cupied in pulling his lower lip, and looking exactly like a man who 
had lost a large sum of money—" Eh! What do you think of this?" 
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<'Thiakr* echoed tihe Artful. " Think! Vm oon-RfkhheT'^astecL 
That leetle water — only that leetle^ you see, did it all!-— There's a job, 
«ir;- — ^there's a job," he added, turning to George; *^ did you ever, in 
your life, sir, see anything lo<^ safer?^' 

"I nevOT did,'* replied G«orge, "I certainly never did." 

'^ And all owing to that leetle water—that leetle ! — conflabbergasting 
his inside. And that's the worst of a running^man having an inside, 
li* he had no inside there'd be nothing the matter with it; but, as it 
is, there's safe to be something: either his heart beats too much, or 
his liver's affected, or his Jungs are out of order, or something. We 
shall never get a perfect running man until we get a man without 
any inside! He should be a mere machine and go by clock-work!" 

^^ Well, then, you'd have the works inside," said George. 

''Aye; but I'd have 'em so constructed as to be able to wind him 
up to go any given distance. If I wanted him to run twenty miles, I'd 
wind him up to go twenty miles; if I only wanted him to run a hun- 
<lred yards, I'd wind him up, of course, accordin'." 

" Well," said George, smiling, " such a machine would be useful — 
especially if it could be warranted — ^but Tm afraid you'd not be able 
to make it available while you have flesh and blood to deal with." 

"Flesh and blood's no use, sir! Depend upon it, sir, flesh and 
blbod's no use. You can't depend on flesh and blood — ^it's the nature 
of flesh and blood to deceive. See what flesh and blood's done ia 
this case! Gould anything look better?-— Could anything go better? — 
And yet, when it seemed to be going with ease, could anything ever 
«top worse? Flesh and blood's not worth twopence! I'll defy you to 
bet upon flesh and blood safe.'* 

George again smiled; but that smile was merely mechanical. He 
had lost all his money: they had drawn from him every pound that 
he had; and now the question was, '* What's to be done?" 

^' Gome, old fellow," cried D'Almaine, while George was endeavouring 
to answer this question; '' hang itt Don't be down!" 

" I have lost all I had," returned George. 

" What of that? You can easily get more," 

"But how?" 

** Oh, Ben will let you have what you want. I always run to him 
when I'm short. That'll be all right. Don't be without money. A 
man feels so stupidly dull without money! Go and tell him you want 
some." 

'^ I don't know him sufficiently well." 

" Nonsense; that'll be all right. I'll do it for you. — ^Ben," he added, 
beckoning the Artful to his side, " Mr. Croly wants a hundred — let 
him have it, will you?" 

" Certainly I will — does he want it now?" 

" Yes ; he*ll give you an 1, 0. U. for it, and ihat's just as good as a 
bank note," 

George wrote the I.O.U. and rccdved the money, and felt very 
•considerably better, and when he had offered to stand some champagne 
they went together into the house adjoining. 
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Now, while thej were there, an elderly gentleniaaentoied a travelling 
carriage hastily, and directed his seiTsnt to get in with him. He had 
been on the ground during the whole of the race, and had kqit his eye 
fixed upon Greorge. He had seen him stake the seventy pounds t^ forty: 
he had also seen him gire die I. O. U. and receive the hundnd; but, 
being muffled up, he was unnoticed and unknown, and had directed his 
servant to enter the carriage lest Qecarge should reeognise him. 

That gentleman was no other than Sir Jote, who, feeling knely at 
the Hall in the absence of the Widow, and being anxious to aaeertain 
how they were getting on in town, had started that morning, attended 
by Comey, and stopped on seeing the assembled mullitudey ci -wbam 
George was by flff the most conspicuous. 

Had he made himself known, George of course woidd aeith^ have 
lost the seventy pounds nor borrowed the hundred; but being tesohred 
on remaining unknown, he left the scene in die maoner described, and 
proceeded at once towards town. 

To Corney, the &ct of his having been desired to enter die carriage 
with his master, was a source of considerable specnlatioa. ^* What's 
in the wind now?** he * enquired of himself. ** What's up? or what's 
going to be up? Is he going to make a gentleman of me? or is he going 
to say suffen vicious? He looks v^ous enough—- but what does he 
want me in here for? It is certainly mom comfortable innde dian obt; 
but can any mortal swindle me into the belief that he has me hexe 
merely to study my comfort? Shall I tell him that I much prefer my 
outside place? Shall I say as the women who cant pay the outside taste 
say it always makes me feel ill to ride inside? Always won't do^ be- 
cause I never rode inside before: but what's the meaning of it all?—- 
that's what I want to know! If he has anything to say to me, why don*t 
he say it, instead of sitting there, and biting his lips, and knitting his 
brows, and looking fierce, and swearing to himself-^fi^ I know he^s 
swearing! — ^no flesh can keep on Icoldng so without sivearing-^why 
don't he speak, if he has anything to say? It's worse than being fixed 
in the pillory to sit here, and ever so much less exciting f Outade one 
can sit and sing, and be jolly; but here it's about five^^md'twenty times 
worse than solitary confinement. I wonder how such a thing as a song 
would tell now? — a good song, sung in a tidy style? I should like to 
try it, only I dussent! I wonder what sort of an effect it would have? 
Shall I strike up? No, Corney, bor, it won't do. I wish he'd go to 
sleep. I should feel a little matters comfortable then! It's worse than 
work, sitting so! I wish, though, I'd put my other trowaers on. The 
knees shine so in here. But who could have thought^— who could have 
dreamt — ^who could have taken it into his skull-^that I should have 
had this honour? Blister the honour! IVe a good mind ta say it don't 
suit me ! I will!— dashed if I don't! If he'd anything to sav he*d have 
said it afore this. Dashed if I don't let him know I don't like it. Sir 
John," said he, " will you allow me to go outside again? Not being 
used to riding inside, I feel it queer." 

" Order them to stop," said Sir John. And Co mey gave the asd&y 
and wasn't long about it; and when they had stopp^ he alighted 
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without remorse, and havizig mounted his Dickey, again felt at 
home. 

<< If I bad such a thing ad a milMon a-year/' said he, ^ I mightn't 
]^hap8 mind riding inside with him; bat bs IVe nothing at all like 
that money coming in, I fe^ about fif«-a&d-tweiity times more happy 
here." 

On his arrival in town. Sir John wast direct to Lejeone^s, vrtiCTe the 
Widow and Juliaaia received him with delight. £^- |»resenoe indeed 
filled them with rapture! They knew not how to express the pleasure 
they felt: while Jidiana affectionately hung on his ann, the Widow 
kept his hand in hers, and shed tears of gladness. 

'^ Where's Charles?'* he enquired, handng expressed himself happy to 
9ee them so well. « Where's Charles?" 

" He is gone to the city for Mr. Lejeune," replied the Widow, ** and 
we shaU not have the pleasure of seemg him again until the evening;, 
for, from there he is g(Hng to meet George at Dr. Greene's." 

**' Is George staying witii Dr. Greoie?" 

<< No; beii^ unwilling to intrude upon his kincbiesff, he went to the 
hotel at the comer of the square." 

^ Do you know where he is now?" 

*^ We have not seen Mm since the early part of the morning. He 
left us to attoid a meeting." 

" Did he say what meeting?" ^ 

''Yes; the annual meeting of the Society for the p»^Migation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts." 

<' Oh!" said Sir John, with an ill*c(»icealed feeling of indignation. 
" Well," he added, assuming an expression of gaiety^ " are you going ta 
ask me to dine witii you to-day?" 

*^ Oh!" said JuHana, '^^ we shall be indeed happy if you will," 

^ Well, then, I will; and m the evening Til put up at this hotel." 

*^ But why. Sir John?" cried Juliana; '* why not remain hare?" 

*^ My dear, I have a desire to put up at iMs hotel. But we shall not 
see less of each other on that account. And now," he added, *' tell your 
papa that i am here, and while you are preparing for dinner, I'll sit 
and chat with him." 

Julians Uik the room; and it may, as a remarkable &ct, be recorded, 
that immediately after she had done so Sir John took the Widow's hand,. 
aad kissed itt 

Bearing in mind his engagement to dine with Dr. Greene, George 
returned to town very soon after Sir John, and proceeded to dress in 
his usual styte for dinner. On the road, however, he had engaged 
D'Almaine, his two noble friends, and Grore-— that other ^end of his 
who had done him the honour of winning all his money— to sup with 
him at his hotel, it having been suggested by D'Alnudne that, as Gore 
was a careless player, they might win back the money they had lost on 
the race. 

His first object, ^erefore, was to leave Dr. Greene's that evening as 
early as possible, and as Charles felt anxious to rejoin Juliana — ^it having 
been intimated to him by I>ejeuno that he was satisfied on that point 
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nvhich dearly conoemed him— they l«ft together before ten o'clock, and 
separated for the night on reaching Lejeone^s door, neither of oonne 
:baying the slightest idea of Sir Jolm being then in the house. 

The sapper had been ordered for half-past ten, and at that time the 
9arty arrived, when all being anxious for the introduction of cards, the 
.supper, although a delicious one, passed off as mechanically as if it had 
•consisted of a mere crust of bread and cheese. 

" Well, I suppose," said Greor ge, '* jtou would like a game of some 
sort?'* 

« With all my heart," said Gore. " What do you propose?— Whiat?" 

'< There are five of us," observed D'Almaine, "I should say Loo.^ 

^* I'hate Loo,*" said Gore; " I always play like a fooL* 

" If we have Whist, one of us must stand out Let us all play, 
tc^ther." 

<< Well," returned Gore, whose apparent disinclination was of coarse 
a mere ruaey '^ as you please." 

They then commenced with a sovereign fonse, and certainly Gore 
appeared to play in the most careless manner. He was even looed at 
starting, by leading the nine when he had the ace of trumps in his 
hand! As the game proceeded, however, he and D'Almaine«— who 
told each other by signs what thepr held, as plainly as if they had 
spoken — ^looed George almost invariably whenever he played, and the 
pool was considered worth sweeping. They took the miss as ofben 
^6 the rest— nay, even more often— but, never unless she contained 
good cards; which, of course, they had taken care to mark. Twenty, 
thirty, forty, and even fifty, pound pools they cleared thus, whUe 
Oeorge very rarely got more Uian a single. 

Of course, Greorge's hundred pounds very soon went; he, therefore, 
privately borrowed another hundred of D^Almaine, which he also k)8t, 
and that rapidly— for, with the view of recovering himself, he then 
played with more desperation than ever. D^AImaine then lent him 
another hundred-^tbrty-five pounds of which he had to put in the 
pool. . He played, and was looed, and, of course, had to put down 
.ibrty-six pounds more. He played again, with two trumps, and was 
looed again!— when Sir John was shown into the room! • 

The consternation expressed at this moment by George may be 
imagined. He became pale as death, and violently trembled: had a 
spectre appeared, he could not have displayed a more vehement aspect 
•^f terror. 

"Good evening, gentlemen," observed Sir John, endeavouriog to 
assume an air of gaiety ; " enjoying yourselves, I perceive. Well! — 
^on't allow me to interrupt you. I must introduce myself, I suppose; 
my son, it appears, will not introduce me.** 

" Sir John Crply, I presume,'' said D'Almaine. 

" Yes," replied Sir John. " Now," he added, drawing a chair near 
the table, " let me beg of you to proceed," 

"Well," said one of the young noblemen, "let me see: what's the 
33oard? Oh, forty -six ; my deal; that'll be forty-seven." 

" Put it down for me," whispered George to D'Almaine. 
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"No!*' said Sir John, who overheard him; "JfZZ put it do^vn for 
you— how much?' 

" Forty-six pounds," replied Gore. 

" Forty-six pounds! You are playing high, gentlemen, are yom 
not? I have not so much money about me ; but 1*11 give you a cheque 
for the amount." 

** Oh," said D'Almaine, " that is perfectly unnecessary." 

Sir John, notwithstanding, produced his book, and having drawn- 
the cheque, placed it upon the table ; when the cards were dealt, and 
George looked at his band, but wouldn't play it; nor would he take 
miss. The game was between D'Almaine and Gore, who played and- 
divided the board. 

"Well," said D'Almaine, "that settles it; I said Td leave off the- 
next single. I must go ; it's getting late." 

The party — ^perceiving, of course, how the case stood — then rose^ 
and having politely bowed to Sir John, left the room. 

" Villain!" cried Sir John, having closed the door, " Villain! H}- 
pocritical villain !" 

"How? — " said. George, having somewhat recovered his self-posses-- 
sion— " How, a villain? Because I have been weak enough to play ik 
game of cards? I know it's wrong! I admit all that; but ^" 

"Where have you been, sir?" demanded Sir John. 

" I've been to dine with Dr. Greene." 

" But where were you in the morning, when you went to attend a 
Meeting for the Propagation of the Gospel?— You awful hypocrite f — 
You vile associate of blacklegs and thieves ! Whom do you rob to 
play for fifty pound boards? — ^Where do you get the money to bet' 
your seventy pounds to forty? — ^And who's to pay the hundred you 
borrowed on the ground?" 

* " I must, of course^" said George, whom these questions astounded* 
— " I must, of course, endure every species of indignity which malice. 
may prompt you to—" 

"Malice!" cried Sir John, vehemently; "what do you mean by 
malice?*' 

' " Who has been trumping up these tales, to set you against me?— 
Charles?" 

"No, hypocrite; no! He knows nothing of you." 

" Some one must have invented them!" 

" They are no inventions, scoundrel! But you and I wtll come to^^ 
an understanding in the morning: I cannot trust myself to say what- 
I'have to say to-night." 

" Will you hear me explain?" 

"No, I'll not! I'll not hear you attempt to explain; feeling sure 
that whatever explanation vou mav offer will be a mere tissue of 
lies!" 

" Then— t" said George, assuming a mournful expression — ^** Thea 
must I eadure all in silence." 

" Oh, m«n8trou»— monstrous hypocrisy! But I know you too wel^ 
to be deceived by tones which only inspire me with indignation. I leave 
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yoiw-" he added, with increaaed yehemence— " I kav€ youy lest I should 
<3ar8e you!'* 

George, when Sir John had left the foom, finished a bottle of eham- 
jMigne, that had just been opened, and ordered a bottle of brandy, with 
which he retired to his chamber. 

*' Well,'* thought he, as he sank in an easy chair, with the brandy 
and a bottle of water before him, '^ I have been caught: certainly I 
have been canght; and now, how can I make it all right in the mom- 
iog?— How came he to know about that seventy to forty? — ^Who could 
have told him about the hundred 1 borrowed? I mentioned Charles; 
bat Charles was not there. Can he have been pumping D'Almaine?^-* 
What opportunity has he had of doing so? — ^Has he been getting it 
out of B&n? He must have obtained his information from one of them f 
«— as far as the himdred is concerned, they are the only two men who 
knew anything about it He must have called at Ben's house before 
he came here: and, yet| how oauld he have ascertained that Ben knew 
me? m see Ben in the morning; yet, why not to-night? I shall 
have, in the morning, to make my defence, and must therefore know 
the grounds upon which I am charged. Fll go to-night-— before I 
sleep m know aUr 

He then rang the bell, and when the porter appeared he said, " Come 
here, my boy! Can I trust you?" 

" Yes, sir," replied the porter; " certainly, sir." 

^< Well; my governor, Sx John, I understand is in the house." 

" Yes, sir; he's just gone to bed-" 

"Very well. Now I want to go out for half-an-hour, but I don't 
want him to know that I am out.** 

" All right, sir! He needn't know anything about it*' 

" Very good. I merely wish to see one of those gentlemen who sup- 
ped here to-night. I'll retun^ within an hour." 

Having drawn on his boots he leflt the hdtel, and proceeded as 
once to the house of the Artful, where he found D'Almaine and the 
rest discanting finely on George's terror, and Sir John's assumed 
urbanity. 

« D'Almaine," said he as he entered the room, " I want to have a 
word with you in private." 

" You'll look in again before you go?" said Gore. 

" Yes," replied George, " I'll be with you in a moment. D'Almaine," 
said he, having left the room with him, " have you had any talk with 
my governor?" 

"No; only that which you heard." 

" Had you seen him before he came into the room?" 

" Certsonly not I wish I had, that I might have put you up to the 
&ct of his being in town." 

" Had Ben seen him, think you?" 

" I should say not" 

" I'hen who could have told him of my having borrowed that hundred 
on the ground?" 

'' Does he know of that?" 
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"He does; and if neither jfiu nor Ben told him, how came he to 
kiMJwit?" 

"I pledge you my honour," replied B'AlmaiBe, " that he never heard 
a syllable on the subject, either directly or indirectly from me: nor do 
I think' it likely that Ben has named it to any man alire. That, how- 
€yer, well soon ascertain. Ben!" he added, calling to the Artful, who 
immediately approached, " have you seen Sir John Croly?*' 

" Don't know him,** replied Ben— "don't know him from Adam." 

" Hare you told tmy one about Mr. Croly having borrowed that hun- 
dred of you on the groundP* 

"Do you think Pm a lunatic? That* s all I?ve got to say. Do you 
think Pm such a stark naked fool as to do a tlung like that? Is it 
likely? — ^is it even a leetle likely?— is it like anything likely?" 

"I thought not," replied D'Almaine; "but it appears that some one 
has told Sir John!" 

" Well, but who could have told him? • 

" He knows of it," said George, " and a pretty scrape I've got into in 
consequence." 

" Well," returned Ben, ** that get's over me a leetle above a bit. 
But if I ever named it to any living flesh, may the next glass of wine 
I drink choke me! But do you think he realty knows? Isn't il only 
a ineris guess, think you?** 

"How could he guess at a thing like that? How could he dream of 
such a thing, if it hadn't been intimated to him by some one? Well," 
he added. " I'm in a mess!— and I must get out of it! Now, look here: 
I borrowed that hundred for you, D'Almaine! Do you understand?" 

« Perfectly." 

" And I laid that seventy pounds to forty— of which he also knows— 
on your account!" 

"I understand," said D'Almaine; "that will do. You'll get Over 
it 80. Do you understand, Ben?" 

" Have I got a pair of ears?" 

^' Very well. Then let this be stuck to." 

" You can't do a better dodge llian that," said Ben. " But what wholly 
conflabbergasts me all over is the thought of his coming toknow it at all !" 

" The fact amazes m«," returned George; " I can form no conceptioii 
of the source from which he derived his information. But come," he 
added, " come, let's go in for five minutes. I oHfti't stop long.'- 

They then returned to the room, where the fact of Sir John appearing 
amongst them, was reverted to of course." 

" You had no idea of seeing him," said Gore, " had you?' 

" No more," replied George, " than I had of seeing Satan!" 

** Well, youHl get over that. Come, have a glass of wine. Pve been 
served so myself. I dare say all here know pretty well what it is." 

George took a chair and tried to enjoy himself, but couldn't ; he 
therefore very soon left, and returned to the hotel, when he finished his 
brandy; and rolled into bed; and in the morning, having on his pillow 
weighed minutely the whole of the bearings of the case — ^he wrote to 
Sir John as follows: — 
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'^DsAB Fatbsb, — 

**I am wretched! — ^wretched in the conTiction that 
your heart has been turned against me. 

** The anger you manifested last night was just— just, because I had 
the weakness and the wickedness to become a gambler: I deeply leel its 
justice; bm the epithets whioh that anger prompted you to employ have 
sunk into my soul. 

*' Were I an habitual worshipper of Satan, I might habitually commit 
this sin with the semblance of temporal impunity; but as I am not, I am 
no sooner caught at his shrine than, as if to be revenged, he betrays me. 

'< He it was who in this case betrayed me to you. You know that I 
have offended by allowing myself to be tempted to play— and sorely have 
I su&'ered for that offence throughout the night— but as you do not 
know that I am innocent of the other offences laid to my charge, I feel 
called upon at once to make that innosence appear. 

" The bet to which you alluded of seventy pounds to forty, I laid on 
account of D*Almaine; while the hundred pounds which I borrowed 
was for him, and I pledge my sacred honour, for him alone. 

*^ The only offence of which I aip guilty is that of being tempted to 
play with those Devil's books, and for that I am unfeignedly sorry. 

** This explanation — which I should have given last evening had you 
but deigned to hear it — will, I trust, tend — ^not to palliate my real offence^ 
but to mitigate your anger-— <and I most humbly pray that God will 
again turn your heart towards 

^^ Your ever affectionate son, 

" Gbobgs Ceoly." 

Having read this calmly again and again, Sir John felt that he had 
been too severe. The fact of George having played at cards was, in • 
his judgment, venial. He was f<xid of a rubber at whist himself, and 
albeit he never played high, he was quite prepared to make every al- 
lowance tor the temptation to which George had been exposed. The 
bet of seventy pounds to forty, and the I. O. U. for the hundred, were 
the things which— when viewed in connexion with the fact of George 
having left Charles and the Widow expressly in order to attend a 
Beligious Meeting— had so violently excited his indignaticm. 

*' Still," thought he, with all his natural desire to judge with lenity,. 
* he might have been strongly tempted; it might have been his inten- 
tion to go to this meeting; he might have met this D'Almaine on the 
road. He speaks of Satan having tempted to betray him, aQd it cer- 
tainly appears strange that I should have caught him not only at cards 
but at the race, and more especially as I never before travelled that 
way, having invariably taken the road from the forest through Strat- 
lord to town! He also pledges his honour that the bet was made and 
that the money was borrowed for this D'Ali^aine. Now, am I to 
believe him? He has deceived me so often, that I find it hard to do 
ao. But the truth of this statement is capable of ^r«ot^— I can prove 
"whether it is true or false: I can go to D'Almaine, -before it is possible 
for them to have any conversation on the subject ; and from him I caa 
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aacertun the trutli or falsehood of this solemn dedaiation. I will do 
so; aad if I find that it is false, Fll cast him off for ever! But I hope 
it is not; I hope it is not; and therefore I almost fear to go. But I 
wiU!— yes, I wilir 

In pursuance of this resolution, he rang the bell, and desired Comey 
to tell George that breakfast was ready. Geoige was about to have 
breakfast alone, but on being thus summoned, he entered Sir John's 
room; looking, of course, asvrretched as possible. 

As he entered, Sir John, took no apparent notice, but, with an ex« 
pression of sternness, commenced his repast. Not a word, in fact, 
was spoken by either until after breakfast, when Sir John said, ^ Where 
does this D'Almaine live?'' 

" In Regent-street,** replied George, in mournful tones. 

** 1 wish to see him,** added Sir John; ''you can take me to him/' 

€!orney, who was in attendance, at once got Sir John's coat, and 
when he had adjusted it, with all his accustomed alacrity and grace,. 
Sir John and George lefl the hotel. 

*.* There's suffen up," said Comey, on his return to the room; ** there's 
stiffen up extra; I know there is, or they'd never eye each other so 
Ticious. It's last night's job, 111 bet anything to noUiing. I wonder 
how h^ looked when Sir John went in. I'll bet a million he didn't &el 
aoyhow joUy ! Why don't he do the thing that's right, then? Don't 
tell me! I say it's right on howdacious to play for a mint o' money. 
like that !-— Seventy pound and forty, I heard Sir John say, and then 
another hundred. Now, just look at that! Seventy and forty: that's 
a hundred and ten, and then a hundred pound more: that's two hun> 
dred and ten — ^why it's a fortune! How long should I be saving two 
hundred and ten pound, by putting by ten pound a year? Why, I 
should be twenty years about it! Just look at that— yet, with him, it 
all goes like the snuff of a candle! That ain't the way to do business 
^-not a bit of it. And then, that champagne: on/y a guinea a bottle — 
that's all, for champagne! The waiter tells me they had a dozen of 
this swill last night, and half-a-dozen the night before: there's eighteen 
guineas, to begin with; and then there's a tew extra guineas for the 
suppers! I wonder what my old father would say, if I were to bring 
him here, just for a spree, snd order a couple of suppers and a mob ot 
chamnaigne, and then leave him to pay for the lot! Send I may live! 
wouldn't he open his eyes when they brought in the bill for his inward 
digestion! He'd be fit to knock his head off! ^ Why,' he'd call out, 
^ I've swallowed two cows! I conld have fattened a score of pigs, and 
a hundred turkeys for the money!' And when he came to reckon up 
how many hearts he could warm and how many hungry bellies he could 
fill for the same amount, he'd hold it to be one of the greatest sins he 
ever, in all His Hie, committed. And it is a sin, when you come to look 
at it! But then, what's sin to that beauly? What does he care abouf 
sin? I often hear him say he's a sinner, and I believe him! I wonder 
how he'll look in the other world, when all the poor people he's robbed 
of bottles of rum, wine, and brandy come against him— «s they will 
then, for they'll all know it then— -and tax him with the swindle? I 
No. 6. 
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wonder what lieU say? But if tliej don*t know bim now &Sr. Jolm 
doesy and bo do I! — I know a precions sight more than Sir John; btc^ 
as old father says, it*8 my bread to know nothing." 

While Gomey was delivering Uiis soliloquy. Sir John and George 
were walking towards E^ent-street, in sUence. Not a single observa- 
tion was made by either; not a word passed between them until ther 
anived at D'Almaine*s lodging, Tf?hen Sir John said, **Imab to speal: 
with D^Almaine alone.** 

Having been announced, Sir John was shown up, while Greorge^ 
who, of course, guessed the object of his visit— remained in the parlour 
below. 

*' I am happy to see you, Sir John,*' said D*AImaine, who bowed 
with great politeness, and handed him a chair. 

'^ My object,*' said Sir John, ** in thus calling upon you, Hr. D'Al- 
maine, is to ask you a few simple questions, which I hope you wiU| 
without a moment's hesitation, answer.** 

" Certainly, Sir John; if I can I vnll do so, mth pleasure.* 

*^ Tou saw my son borrow a htmdred pounds, yesterday; immediately 
after the race.** 

** I did; I got him to borrow it" 

" Oot him to borrow it! What am I to understand by that?^ 

'* I wanted a hundred to settle some bets, and I asked him to borrow 
it for me.** 

" Well, but, my dear air, why did you not borrow it yourself?" 

** Because Fd just before had some money of the same person, and 
^dn't nke to ask a second time. But I have settled aU since. I merely^ 
wanted it until I returned to town.*' 

'^ Have you paid this hundred pounds^ ihen?" 

" Yes: I paid it last night.*' 

« Have you got the I. O. !!.?*• 

"No, that I have not; I never thought of that. But, of course, I 
will get it and return it to Mr. Croly. Nay, I wiQ, if jou please, go 
wilii yon at once to the person of whom the money was borrowed,** 

" You'd oblige me if you would.** 

^ Oh^ 1*11 go with, you with pleasure! <?ertainly it ought to be xe- 
tumed, but it never occurred to me.** 

** There is,*' said Sir John, '' one more question I wish to ask, before 
we go: did you authorize my son to make any bets for you on the 
ground?** 

** I adked him to lay seventy pounds to forty for me, and gave him 
the money to do so. That was the only bet he made on my account, 
and, of course, I wish now that he had not made that.** 

*^ Is H usual for one gentleman to make bets for another?** 

'* Oh, nothing is more common than that. But,^' he added, wltb a 
smile, " will you allow me, now, to ask you one qufistaon?" 

" Certainly, certainly,** replied Sir John. 

" Well, being quite at a. loss to know where you obtained all your 
knowledge of these matters, I feel, of course, anxious to be informed. 
Have you any objection to state who told you?'^ 
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<'No one tM me," replied Sir Jobxu "I was on die grooadi nj^ 
self. I wa9 Gonuqg to town, and Meiag a large, oaviber of pexaoaa 
assembledi I stopped the carriage, and alighted, aod waa near mj «h» 
the whole of the tis;^e. Tou will henoe perceure thecause of iny aiudelgr 
to ask you these questions; and I ibel obliged by the candid aaamerift ' 
Trhich you have answered thenL" 

D*Mnaine bowed and rose with Sir Jahn; and wbaft George had 
joined them below, they ^ooeeded to the house of the Artful. 

Sir John seemed amazed at beii^ conducted to a common-looluflf 
public-house, and said at the docs', *' Are you going in here?" 

** The person of whom the money was borrowed,** replied D'Ahnaiaei 
^ is the landlord of this house." 

" Ght^ sud Sir John, as he Mowed him in, with an eKpxesaoa 
"which denoted the existence of a feeling rery nearly allied to thai of 
disgust—" oh." 

'^BenP cried S'Almaine, haying entered the private parlour; aad 
Ben at once aweared, without his coat, it is true, but with something 
in the similitude of an apron, of which the depth was about six inches 
-»rno more, " Ben," pursued P*A1maine, with a dexteroufi wink, " I 
want the LO.U^ which Mr. Croly gave you yesterday for that hun- 
dred. You recollect it, do you not?" 

'^Dol recollect I waa alive?" 

" WeQ, where is it? I forgot to ask yon for it when I paid you last 
night" 

" If you had," replied Ben, wiho received anodier wink, " you would *»t 
have had it! I think I know business a leetle better than that, if it 'a 
only a leetle. It belongs to Mr. Croly; and of course I should *nt think 
of such a thing as that of giviag^ it to any other fle^" 

« Wen, I want it to give to Mr. Croly." 

^^ Haven't I sinews enot^ in mj arm to hand it to him myself? 
An I^.U., sir," he added, turniiu; to Qeorge, '' is an I.O.n. It'n 
wliai I caQ a sacred dockiment; aj^d althoijy^ I 'd trust Mr. D'Almaina. 
with any amount of uutold money^ it 'a agponstmy pinciples to givie as 
I.O.T7. to any flesh but the owner. Here it is." 

" Mr. Croly ia of ceuna a friend ef yours?*' said Box John* 

" I look, sir, upon every man as a friend which ian't an eoemy." 

"But you hiMW him well?" 

" 'TUI yesterday, I did n!t know him from Adam." 

"Whatl lend a hundred pounds to a mau of whom you k«aiP 
BothingI" 

'< Well, it may seem strange, at first sight; but I did it." 

" Well, but tell me, my good man-*-I beg of you to tell me-^what 
could have induced you to lend a hundred pounds to a perfect stranger 
like Mr. Croly — ^a man of whom you know nothing, and whom you 
never saw before?" 

^' His character induced me to do it — his character." 

" But what could you possibly know of his character?" 

'* I got it from Mr. D'Almaine," replied Ben, who, although at fint 
slightly confused, now saw his way clearly. '^ He told me he was a 
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gentleman, which I conld see from his appearuiGe, and didn^ nmch 
want to be told that; but he also told me he was a man of hononri aad 
the son of Sir John Groly, a jolly old gentleman, worth aboot a mint ! 
That's the sort of character I had of him; and of coarse I conld n't 
' help lending a hundred to a man like that** 

'< Then, of coarse, you hold Mr. D'Almaine responsible?** 

*^ Well, I don't suppose that he would hare allowed me, in any case, 
io hse the money. I Ve always found Bfr. D' Almaine a perfect gen- 
tleman, always up right and down straight; and when people want any 
money of me, why all they've got to do is to get lum to say it's all 
right." 

f' Well," said Sir John, '^1 could n't conceive what induced you to 
lend my son this hundred pounds; but I see now: you lent it on Mr. 
D^Almaine's responsibility." 

" Your son, sir!" rejoined the Artful, with a well-assumed expres- 
sion of amazement. ^ Have I then the honour of addressing Sir John 
Croly?' ^ ^ 

^* My name is Croly," replied Sir John. 

''Bless my soul alive! I beg ten thousand pardons. I'm proud. 
Sir John, to see you. Pray what '11 you have to take?' 

'' I thank you, nothing." 

'* Qh! Do me the honour to take a glass of pale sherry. I 've gat 
9ome of the very finest in nature! Charlotte!" said he, addressing 
his wife, who was in the bar, ^' A bottle of pale sherry, as quick as 
life! Now, excuse me, Sir John," he added, ** you 11 excuse me; but 
how came you to know about this LO.U.? I 'm sure / never said a 
word about it to flesh." 

" I saw you receive it," replied Sir John. " I happened to be at the 
time on the ground." 

" Oh, that accounts for the milk in the cocoa-nut! You were on 
the ground! Well, I wondered how you could know; but this clears 
it all up . Well, Sir' John, now did you ever in your life see such a race?" 

*' I never saw one before. But it appeared to me that, had he chosen, 
the loser might have been the winner." 

'/ His inside went all at once," said the ArtfuL 

''Then hex was distinctly told when to let it go! I myself heard 
the man who gave him the sponge say, 'Now, then: this round;' and 
he almost immediately afterwards staggered. Every man who lost 
money on that race was robbed." 

"I shouldn't mind a hundred to know who that was," said the 
Artftil, as he looked at D'Almaine, with great significance. " Now, 
SSr John, do me the honour to try that" 

Sir John poured out about half a glass, which he drank, and ap~ 
proved of^ and then put a sovereign on the table. 

"Didn't I ask you," said the Artful, "to do me the honour. Sir 
John, to take a glass of wine?" 

" Well; have I not taken one?" 

" You have. But did I ask you to pay for it?" 

*' No ; but that 's, of course, understood." 
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"Not by me, Sir John: I dou^t do bunness flo. I'll not have it. 
Sir Johnr 

^^ Then give it to the servants. Good moming^ I have to apologise 
for having given you so much trouble,'' he added, taming to D'Al-^ 
maine, with whom he shook hands, and then left with George. 

" Now,** said George, ** I do not pretend to know exactly your object 
in calling upon D'Almaine; but, if it were to ascertain the truth orfaJse* 
hood of my statement, I hope that you are perfectly saUi^fled/* 

" I am satisfied on two points,'* seplied Sir John; ''but 1 am any- 
thing but satisfied with your conduct on the whole. I hate hypocrisy, 
George! — ^I hate it intensely! If you had a desire to witness this race, 
why could n't you gratify that desire without saying that you were 
anxious to attend a meeting of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel? George! if you would but act like a man, you would be to me 
a comfort, instead of a curse i" 

" I ascertained that I had been misinformed about that meeting.'^ 

'* And, therefore, you dressed in that dashing style, and went to asso- 
ciate with blacklegs and thieves." 

" I was wr(mg in going: I admit that I was wrong; but I associated 
with BO bad characters, to my knowledge.** 

'* I do n't mean to say that I think D'Almaine one of them: I regard 
him as one of their victims. That young man is ruined— -I see that 
clearly. They have got him in their grasp, and will hold him till 
they Ve drained him, and then they' 11 contemptuously cast him off. But, 
D'Almwne," he added, thoughtfully, " D'Almaine— had he n6t some-^ 
thing to do with those bills?" 

" Pray do not revive that dreadful subject.** 

" But is no^ this the man ?" 

" It is he who got them cashed." 

'< He is the man who cash^ them and then held &rt]i &ose frightfiil 
threats!" 

" What D'Almainer 

" The very man." 

"You amaze me!*'— said George, who knew well that he had sug- 
gested this coarse to D'Almaine, as being the only means left of in- 
ducing Sir John to pay the bills.—" I was not aware of that." 

" Nor was I,'* rejoined Sir John, " until some time afterwards, when^ 
on further investigation, X ascertained the fact. Therefore, shun him ! 
— shun him, George, as you would a viper I" 

" I will !" replied Qeoige. " Henceforth 111 have no more to do with 

** Upon your honour ?" 

'*Upon my honour. No! Had I known the fact, instead of being 
friendly with him I should have despised him. And now," he continued 
with great humility, " may I hope that you will forgive all my follies 
of yesterday? I admit that I erred, but not to the extent you at first 
imagined: I enred in associating with this D'Almaine, but as you ar& 
aware, I erred iu ignorance." 
i^ '* George," all that I require of you is to act like a man! I have no 
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wish to withhold from you onty source of ratio&al enjojimnk, I have no 
imtt to put yoa under any reetratnt: nor would I, Geoige, if I ooold 
mst you. It| of ooui8e» gives me pain to rerert to &e past, bat 
your oaieer has been hitherto characterized hv the rilest dq^city ! 
dMQge all this: substitute integrity for hypocnsy— 4ruth ftr fitMiaed 
«>-4Qgenionsttesa lor deceit and you will find jtfaat my heart instead of 
r being tuned against you, will b^ for you fkr more warmly tium etrsr. 
But," he added, as they apfuroached Lejeune's house, ^ well say no 
i on this painful snbjeoti now. Bemember, George, what I have 



HaTing arrived at L^eune's, Sir John was greeted by Juliaiia aad 
^ Widow with the most affectiwiate warmth. 

^*l thought,^ said Juliana, ''that we were to have had the pleasure 
ef your company to breakfast! Why did you not come V 
** Ky dear," replied Sir John, '' I was engaged.*' 
'' Tou were engaged to take brealc&st wiSi us,** said JuHana, ''and I 
don't know' that we shall forgive you for aUowii^ any other engage- 
aent to interfere.*' 

Sir John — taking her dehcate hands in his««gazed and smiled, and 
kissed her brow, 

" Now," said he, " while vou people are deciding upon what yoa 
iatend to do this fine mormng, 1*11 go and have a chat with fnend 
Lfljeune." 
" But we cazmot decide without your said Juliana. 
" Oh, T am entirely at your disposall I promise to agree to anything 
yen may propose." 

"I have something to propose,** said Charles. " I have to propose 
that you leave me out of the question, as I wish to remain at home.'* 

"Well,** said Sir John, as he turned to Juliana, "then we*ll leave 
him out of the question. We can spare him, can we not?" 
Juliana was silent. 

" Or," continued Sir John, who saw at a glance the object Charles 
had in view; " suppose Mrs. Wardle and I take a turn round die Park, 
«ad leave you to prevail upon Charles to follow us ? Will that do? 
m leave him in your hands. Ill have nothing more to do with him. 
Ifirs. Wardle^ will you do me the pleasure to accompany me?" 
'* I shall be indeed happy to do so,'* replied the Widow. 
" George, will you go with us, or have you any engagement?" 
"I have no particular engagement,** replied ueorge. "I did think 
if going to the Panorama." i 

" Then, by all means, go. We all dine together, of course. And 
Bsw Mrs. Wardle, while you are preparing. 111 go and see how friend 
licjeune is getting on. Let me know when you are ready.** 

" Have you anything particular to do this morning?" enquired Ju- 
liana, approaching Charles with an expression of tijxiidity, while the^ 
Widow and George were conversing at the window. 

" I have," replied Charles. " I have something particular to oom- 
ssimicate to you." 

Juliana blushed, and felt somewhat embarrassed, when Charles took 
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Ler haadi and lunring affectioimtely preaaed it, said, " It is nothing rery 
diBadfiJ,. believ* me. Noiv^ jtuix awaj and assist Mrs. Wardle. Wiell, 
old &Jlaw/' ke added, when Juliana and the Widow had left the roonii 
'* how do yon like London, now?" 

^''The same a» einsr/' xe^plied Geoige. ^' It is a place to be nsited; 
not yhtxKHuHj to live in»" 

'' That is a sweejpwg censare^ indeed ! If true, all but visitors, waht 
stvength oi mind to insist the temptations to vice which surround them. 
Naw, expeii«u9e has proved that these visitors are in general more 
vioioiis while they are here than the inhabitants themselves. The ma- 
jority of them at least come expressly with the view of indulgmg in 
those vioes which they cannot widi eqiml impunity indulge in at home. 
I believe that ia proportion to the population, there are more virtuous 
persons living habitually in London than are to be found in your pure 
provincial towns, of which the inhabitants in the aggregate form one 
chaotic mass of hypocrisy r 

" Is not this censure eqiially sweeping and severe?" 

^' It is, but more just." 

^* But why should there be more hypocrisy in provincial towns than 
in the metropdis?" 

^' Because it is f9und to be a £u: more profitable trade*" 

" You mean religious hypocrisy, of course?" 

'^ I do. Here a man gets but little by being a hypocrite: it is not 
worth his while to assume the mask; but there it is regarded as one of 
the chief sources of success. From the journeyman banker to the joiu*- 
neymaa baker^-&om the mayor to the mace-bearer — all put it on, with 
a view to the reputation of being honourable men; as if it were possible 
for psendo sanctity andhonoiur to co-exist! Look at your particular 
saints in the provinces. What are they? Slimy vipers! subtle, schem- 
ing, crafty knaves, who, while cringing to all above them, try to crush 
all beneadi them." 

*^I admit," said George, 'Uhat many by whom piety is assumed, 
-would, if weighed in the balance, be found wanting; and T fear that 
0ome of those who are invested with authority, have, with prayers on 
their lips, base designs in their hearts; but I nevertheless think that 
you are much too severe, ascribing, as I do, the fact of hypocrisy in the 
provinces being so conspicuous, to the proneness which . exists in all 
small communities to magnify faults." 

" God alone knows their hearts," rejoined Charles. " We can judge 
only by their acts, and it ie notorious that they who envelop themselves 
in the doak of religion pursue practices of which the turpitude is even 
greater than that of professional thieves." 

" Well, I am glad to find that you have so high an opinion of the 
virtue of those who live in the metropolis. Certainly they who reside 
in the. country ought to surpass them in virtue, having, as they have, 
ample time for reflection; while here, in the midgt of this lound of 
excit^ent, there appears to be no time for reflection at all I" 

" He who has been accustomed to it feels as much alone while walk- 
ing in the midst of this excitement, as he would if he were walking in 
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a wikkrness. Tmt, for cxampky would toon beeome reeonciM to it: 
yon would yery toon be able to walk airi tfaink without beiag moie 
disturbed hv this bustle aad iwiie than 70a are in die eoniitrf by the 
nnging of the biide.*' 

At this moment liie T^dow returned with Juliana, and Sir Jolm 
immediately afterwarde foUowedi and having ezpretsed himadf nsk&ed 
with the progreas Lejenne was making towsras astate of oonrakaoeiice, 
left the house with the Widow and Qeoige^ who, on being released, 
went to call upon the Artful, partly in order to return the I.O.U., and 
partly with tfa« Tiew of ascertaining from D'Almaine the nature and 
substance of his priyate conversation with Sir John. 

D'Almaine was there, and as George entered the room in v^ich he 
and the Artful were engaged in laying plans for the future, th^ con- 
gratolated him warmly on his reoent escape. 

''I have to thank you for it," said George, ''and do with all my 
heart It was done well by both of you, excellently welL" 

*' A leetle near the mark !** observed the Artful. 

'' It could not have been done better. He swallowed it all. Here's 
your I.O.U.; keep it until you receive the money." 

'* Very welL But I say ! he's nothing like a bad sortF' 

''No; all I have to complain of is that he looks most infernally sharp 
after me." 

" Well! then you must look sharp after him, that's all i Now let's 
have a leetle lunch. Fve a howdacious ham in cut, besides a tidy 
tongue." 

*' Then produce them," siud George, as the ArtM rai^ the bell, ^ I 
had buit a poor breakfast." 

" YEliat did Sir John say when he left here?*' inquired D'Almaine. 
"Was he satisfied?" 

" Yes; but we'll go into particulars by-and-bye." 

" Will you walk with me presently : I'm going to da^a forfeit of that 
fellow ags^st whom I was to have fought a main of cocks this evening." 

" What, has he called oflP?" 

''No, he can't raise the money; therefore the twenty pounds aside 
down he forfeits of course. I suppose you must stick to the governor 
.to-day?" 

'^ I must dine with him." 

'^ All right: I understand. But let us see you to-night. We'll get 
something up to amuse you." 

" I should like to see the white dog you talk so much about." 

" ril have him here to-night. He shall kill a few rats, jost for prao^ 
tice." 

'' Now, gents 1" cried the Artful, as the waiter appeared, " here's the 
ham, and here's the tongue, and here's beef, and here's pickles !-«pitch 
into the whole mob, and don't be afraid!" 

They then commenced, and having had a hearty meal, D'Almaine 
left with George, to claim the forieit* ' ^ 

They had scarcely however quitted the house, when the ]WidoW| 
addressing Sir, John, said " There's George!" 
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'< Georger cried Sir John, wbo had retorned that way from die park 
qmte^ by aodident ; " so there is, and with that wretch D^Ahojune. Now» 
mj dear madam, don't take the slightest notice: we'll follow him-'-he 
shall e$e me, and then he'll know that I have seen him." 

<< Then he took it all in?" said D'Ahnaine, as Sir John and the Widow 
approached them. 

^' He swallowed the whole," replied Greorge. 

'^ All I was afraid oi^" resumed D'Almaine, laughing, *^ was that 
I.O.IJ. I was afraid that Ben would hesitate. But he did it very welL 
He, of course, felt certain of having it again." 

<< Deceitful wretch," murmured Sir Jqhn as he passed them, looking 
at George with an expression of disgust. 

George saw him, and started; but immediately followed, and said^ 
'^ I am telling D'Almaine that from this hou]>— " 

*' Away," interrupted Sir John, '^ I have done with you. I'll hear no 
explanation. Til not hear a word — ^nota word!—* there's an end of it alL'* 
" Well, but surely— " 

Sir John and the Widow crossed over the road, and left George with 
bis friend D'Almaine. 

^^ JOear Sir John," said the Widow, anxiously, " What is it that thus 
disturbs you P' 

^* Nothing that shall annoy you," replied Sir John. '< Let us step, in 
here," he added, as he stopped at a coi^ectioner's. 

^' Indeed," said the Widow, '^I do not need any refreshment." 
*^* I want you to allow me to leave you here a few minutes." 
" But you will not follow him ?" 
" I will not: nor will I be absent long." 

Having led her into a private room, and begged of her not to feel in 
the slightest degree alarmed, he lefb her th^e, and went over to the 
Artful. 

<' I wish to have a word with you in private," said he, as the Artful 
came forward and bowed. 

<* Oh! Sir John, I beg pardon. Step in here. Sir John." 
'' Oblige me with a pen and ink ?" 
" By all means, Sir John." 

« There," said Sir John, having drawn the cheque. '^ There's a 
cheque for a hundred pounds in exchange for my son's LO.U." 

^' Sirr cried the Artful, with a stare of amazement, ^* I returned it 
this morning!" 

'^ I know you did; but you have it now: he brought it back. I know 
all about it!" 

** Well, Sir John, if you know all about it, why, you know all about 
it, and t'aint my fault. I certainly have got the paper again." 
'^ Then let me have it at once: here's the cheque: Tm in haste." 
The Artful produced the LO.U ,and received the cheque in exchange. 
*^flbw," said Sir Johd, *' you can lend him all the money you please I 
but nlkanother shilling will I ever pay for him. Nor would I have 
paid thKhad it not been to prove the peculiarly 8acred character of his 
honour,|i 
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"* Well, Imt Sir JoIm, 8if, I hope yoa tlM't iUtl^*' 
Sir John pot hii ciieqiie book in hk pocket, and U& nMktmt eoo* 
descending to bear anetker word. 

^* Now, my dear Adekdde,** said he, on kis retoro, ^ I am flfc jtmt 
serrice.'* 

The Widow, who was delighted to see him again so soon, iock oat 
her purse to pay for a tart wkioh she had oidered, hut left nntooched. 
** What h$ire yon had," he enquired. 
** This tart," replied the Widow. 

<< Well,'' said Sir John, as he kx>ked at her and smiled, "this must, 
to a great extent, hare interfered with yotor appetite. Yon'll not be 
able, I am sure, to enjoy your dinner unless you hare that whk^ 2 
shall prescribe.'* 

*' Indeed, dear Sir Joiin, I want nothing.'^ 

•*HaTe yon any cherry-brandy," he enquired of the person in attend- 
ance. *^ If you have, bnng two glasses. I am not going to make you 
tipsy, Adelaide," he added ; " but some cherry-brandy we must hare," 
And they had it They sat, and sipped, and conversed for some 
time; but all that the Widow was able to ascertain was, that Greorge-— 
for whom she endeavoured to intercede — associated with persons with 
whom he, Sir John, had forbidden him to associate, and thiU she should 
know more anon. 

Now, during their absence, Juliana and Charies were deeply engaged 
in the discussioh of that which to them was the most important sublect 
in the world. He had hinted at the cause 6f his wishing to remain at 
home — he had, in &ct, stated that he was anxious to communicate 
something of a character not very dreadful ;— but whether she shi^wdiy 
guessed what that something was, and trembled to hear it, or fancied 
diat it might be more effectually communicated some other time, cer- 
tain it is, that immediately after Sir John, with George and the Widow^ 
had left the house, Juliana ran up to her chamber. 

Charles thought this strange! — of course he thought it strange. 
" Could she have misunderstood me," he enquired of hims^. " I 
thought I said distinctly that I wished to speak to her, and yet she 
continues to keep aloof ? Shall I send for her ? Will it be correct to 
send for her ? Why should it not be ? I will— yet stop— she may 
presently be here." 

He paced the room impatiently and waited. He waited — by Idve's 
suspense chronometer an hour! although scarcely five minutes by any 
other chronometer in the world — and, when he found that he was unable 
to endure it any longer, he rang the bell, and sent her maid to intimate 
to her that her presence below would not be at all displeasing; 

Having received this intimation Juliana appeared, and, as she en- 
tered the room, Charles, with an expression of gaiety which, however, 
could not conceal his embarrassment, said, ** Did you understand that I 
wished to be alone?" ^jm 

^ Juliana was silent. t » 

"Did I say,"" pursued Charles, "or did I merely dreamihat I said 
that I had something to communicate to you?" •, 
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" I understood you to say so." 
" Then, why run away?" 



" For^ve me," said Juliana, faintly. 

" Forgive your* he exclaimed, with a smile of admiration* ** For- 
give you! Will you ever run away from me iMin?"he added play« 
rally. *' Promise me tliat you never will and m forgive you! Bo yoa 
promised 

"I do* 

" Very well: then you are forgiven. See what a fox^ving creature 
I am! And now,** he continued, as he led her to a chair, •*! have a 
few questions to oak before I communicate tiiat, whiph I am not quiti^ 
sure (I have not communicated by virtue of a peculiar species of 
^ectricity before. Juliana, did it ever occur to you that I loved 
you?" 

Juliana slightly started, met his gaze for an instant, and then cast 
her eyes upon the carpet. 

•* Did you ever think — did you ever conceive it to be possible— nlid 
you ever dream that I loved you?" 

Juliana ^as still silent; but she blttaked^^'nell no mattef how deeply 
-—she blushed. 

** Did such an idea," pursued Charles, "even in your most romantia 
moments ever enter into your imagination?** 

• "I have thought," replied Juliana, timidly, *T certainly have thought 
that you had some affection for me." 

"That will not do! Affeclion! If I cannot love you— absolutely 
love you — ^more than all the world, HI not love you at all, if I can 
help it!" 

" Certainly," said Juliana, " we ought to love each other.^* 

" Why, of course, we ought." 

^< I mean as brothers anid sisters." 

" Aye! but that's not ^jp^hat I mean. I mean that we— 4;hat is to sa y 
you and I— ought to love each other so dearly that Heaven, while 
smiling upon the record, will marrel that the confession should have 
been so long withheld. But how is this confession to be made? I 
don't pretend to be at all deep in the mysteries of a formal declaration ; 
but it appears to me that I have something extra to do seeing that it is 
not alone your physical loveliness I admire, but your amiable disposi- 
tion, pure mind, and gentle spirit! Now, how am I to, go to work? 
Teach me? What am I t(f say? Give me some idea? That I love you, 
Juliana, — ^that I love you with all the tenderness and ardour of a man— 
you know ! — ^and, I knowing also, do not require to be told, that you love me 
— aye! and that with all llie purity, and fervour which characterize the 
most amiable of your sex I know, and, therefore, shall not think of 
demanding any confession of you! Still I feel that there is something 
wanted to constitute a regular declaration ! — something to make it 
complete! Now, what is that something? What have I to say? 
Come, come! you might help me a little! Will you not in this 
extremity assist me at all?" 

"Do you- really think," said Juliana, with a timid smile, "that 
you need mj assistance?" 
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^ Why, of ooune. How skoold I know wbst to saj? I have had 
no experienofi! Come, give me a aotioii— a key to what la oaiial?*' 

^How is it poedbk for me to do ao?" 

^.BoQ^t yoa know at all what is customary on these occasions?'' 

^I know that you are a kind, good sooV* said Juliana, ^ and 
that yon have adojpted this playful course in order that I might 
not feel embarrassed. Believe me, I appreciate the motive; and, 
^at regards my love for yon, dear Charles, you do not wish me to confess 
it, and I will not deny it*** 

'* Juliana,** said Charles, having kissed her brow fervently, *^ my own 
Jnliana,-«foryoaarttmy own— I have long felt— Witchcraft," he ^ded, 
vrith a smile of gaiety on perceiving tears spring into her eyes. '' Witch- 
crafc, doubtless, inspired me with the feeling that we were destined fer 
«ach other, and so I told my father and yours." 

''Have you?" enquired Juliana, anxiously, " have you then spoken 
to them on the subject?" 

^' Of course!" 

'< And— and what did they say?*' 

'' They said, Juliana, that they believed that we were wolihy of each 
ctherl" 

'' Bless theml— bless theml*' exclaimed Juliana, as Charles passion- 
ately pressed her to his heart '' OhP* she added, b]irsting into tears, 
^' I am so happy-— so very, very happy 1" 

*' Indeed!** said Charles, drying his eyes privately. " Indeed! happy 
and in tears! What a happy creature Niobe must have been. Am I 
to infer fropi thu f^ct of your being happy when you weep that yoa 
are wretched when you smile? Come, this will never do— this will 
never do at all. There,** he added, after a pause, during which they 
gazed at each other with an expression of the most intense affection. 
*^ There now, run away, I have nothing more to say to you now: run 
^way. Haviog succeeded in making you so^inretched I am happy/' 

Juliana, however, did not '' run away.** She lingered still, and wept 
and smiled, and clung to Charles, as they paced the room with hearts 
full of rapture, and thus they continued locked in each others arms 
•until they saw Sir John and the Widow approaching, when she yielded 
;to another sweet embrace, and having blessed him with fervour, dis- 
appeared. 

" Well, Charles,*' said Sir John, as he and the Widow entered the 
xoom; '' still alone, I perceive. Tou must have been very dull?" 

^^Not at all;" replied Charles, with a smile of great significance, 
^which not only Sir Jol^n but the Widow understood— all having been 
explained to her during, their absence — '' not at all! I hope that you 
(have had a pleasant walk?*' 

*^ Have you forgotten," said Sir John, " that I have had the society 
«fMrs. Wardle?*' 

" Well, it didn't occur to me at the moment. Of course it cquldd'fc 
be otherwise than pleasant?** / 

" Eeaily,** said the Widow, " you gentlemen spoil us. You are so 
complimentary, so kmd, so polite, that you cause us sometimes to forget 
your superiority I*' 
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*' Our superiority!" said Charles, turning to Sir John, ^'when they 
carry all before tnem, and when it takes, moreover, all our time tor 
please them! Th^are, doubtless, impressed deeply with a sense of 
our superiority !, why, we are their slaves! — ^we seem to live expressly 
for them! St. Peter, indeed, calls them the weaker vessels; but that 
weakness is the germ of their strength! We are moralb)r weaker thant 
they! for what is it but weakness which prompts us to love them, ta 
praise them, to court them, and even to adore them? I hold this to be 
a species of infatuation, which indeed, develops nothing but weakness^. 
Superiority, forsooth! Why they know well that they are the superior 
swells! St. Peter is their fnend; but what sSys St. Peter?—* Ye wive» 
be in subjection to your husbands, that if any obey not the word, they 
also may without the word be won by the conversation of the wives/ 
Does this show our superiority? He knew their influence! — ^in shorty 
he being a married man, knew, of course all about it. But,*' he added^ 
with a smile, *' I shall have a lecture presently, if I continue to talk 
thus in the presence of Mrs. Wardle. Have you seen George?" 

" Yes," replied Sir John, " I have seen him." 

" Hc'fl be here directly, no doubt," said Charles. " Now," he added; 
looking at his watch, '* you have just sufficient time to dress fbr 
dinner." 

« ni go," said Sir John, as Gfeorge knocked at the door— "I'll be back 
in ten minutes." 

He then left the 'room and met George coming in, but although he 
looked at him, he said not a word. Nor &d a sin^e word pass between 
them during dinner. The Widow, to whom Julianu had confided the 
srubstance of all that transpired between her add Charles, was in excel- 
lent spirits, and so indeed was Charles ; but Sir John, al^ough he tried 
to subdue the feelings which George's conduct had excited, found it per- 
fectly impossible to be gay. He therefore left unusually early, and 
George left with him ; and as they walked side by side. Sir John said;, 
"Where is that I.O.IT.?" 

" I have destroyed it," replied Creorge ; *' I destroyed it this morning."" 

" Very well," returned Sir John, who could scarcely control his indig- 
nation; '^very well.*' And not anothf^ word was uttered uAtil they 
reached the hotel, when Sir John summohed Coirney and retired. 

Now, Comey, who felt quite at home in this establishment, had 
become a great favourite of the Porter, from whom he had drawn the 
secret of George having gone out the preceding night when Sir John 
had retired to rest, and conceiving it to be extremely probable that when 
all was seeure George would go out again, he made up his mind to follow 
him, in order to see wherd he went, and to ascertain what he went for. 

He therefore, on being dismissed for the night, prevailed upon his 
Mend to tell Mm when George went out; and as die porter had beenf 
instructed to let (xeorge know when Sir John had retired, the required 
information was given to both, and both very soon left the hotel. 

They had however scarcely left, when Sir John rang his bell, and the 
Porter, who went up, was, on being questioned closely, constrained to 
admit that Comey was out. 
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'' Strange/' Mid Sir John, *^ very stnuige. Desire him to cone * 
ittmediately on hi« rx^tonu" 

** I» there nothiog I can do. Sir John?'* inquired the porter, 

" I wish to see hun; therefixre, sezMi him up the oiomeiit he retonss*'* 

The porter of ooarae promised to do so, and left him. 

Meanwhile, Cuney— -enveloped in a great coat four sixes too large fiir 
him, and muffled-up in a shawl of extxaordlnary dimensions — ^foIlowed 
Kjtoif^f of course unconscioua of the alarming &ct of his having been, 
summoned by Sir John. 

^i Now, I wonder," ihou^ he, *' what that beauty is i:^^ to; I doubt 
he's after no good. And ^et, perhaps, he is going to see life. Well, 
I've oHea heard of life; and, doubtless, life ought to be seen. But 
what sort of life do they call life? That wholly puzzles me^ Now^ 
I know town's the place for improvement. I know I've improved vastly 
since I've been here. I've picked up a whole mob of words in that 
kitchen which'll right on astonish the rurals at home* If^ therefore, to 
see life is to improve, I now stand an excessively out-and-out chance; 
inasmuch as life ought to enlarge the inaccessible incomprehensiveness 
of the highly intellectual intelligence of the mind« That's the ticket!*^ 
that's what makes the Londoners about five-and-twenty times as wide- 
awake as weasels. Hallo! here you are," said he, as George entered 
the house of the Artful; "now, then, for a taste of this incompre- 
hensible life." 

He followed, and called for a glass of ale, which he leisurely sipped 
as he stood at the bar, while George and D'Ahnaine was in me little 
bar-parlaur» 

Presently, he heard George swearing aloud — ^but had, of course, so 
idea ot its being in conse^ence of the LO.U. having been given to Sir 
John— and the next moment saw him come to the door in a rage, and 
summon the landlord from the bar. 

" What's up now," thought Comey, as h%h words arose between 
George and the landlord. " There's something «amiss-*-and yet this 
may be li£» in its cradle: I shall see it by^and-bye, perhaps, in all its 
jouth and beauty. Anything going forward up stairs?" he mqwed 
of a man who was standing beside him at the bar. 

" Batting," replied the man. 

«OhI" said Comey, who did not at all understand what was meant. 
" Batting: ah! There appears to be a good many people going up." 

" The room is always foil when there's anything of a match." 

<'Ah. But, ratting; what's that?" 

'^ What d'you mean?" cried the man, with a scowL " You don' knew 
what it is, Idessay!" 

"I don't, indeed," returned Comey. ^'IVe only just come up to 
town." 

" Well, if you don' know, I'll tell you. They put a number of 
rats — say twenty, thirty, for^, or fifty, or a hundred — ^into the pit, 
>and the dog that kills 'em quickest wins the match." 

" Oh, ratting!" cried Comey: "I see." 

" A sort of rat hunt, with all the rats ketched." 
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**1 fmderstaiid. Will 7011 have a glass of ale^' 
" Vd rather have a drain o' gin.'* 

*' Well, then, hare it,'' said Comej, who emptied his £^aBB, and then 
<n<der^ two ** drains" c^gin. 

By this time, the storm in the bar-forlcmr had tobsided; and 
shortlj dterYrards, Geoige and D*AJmaine re-appeared, and proeaeded 
up stairs with the landlord, 

•* Will yon go np?" said Comey, addressing his friend. 
*' They charges sixpence a-piece/* replied the man. 
**N€V€r mimd," said Comey; "come along; 111 pay for ywu I 
^on*t Mke to go alone. Will you come?" 

The man consented, and they went up 'together, and ibimd the 
room crowded with persons, of whom the majority were, pexha^a, the 
most feroMons-looking fellows that ever assembled witiun a ooRespond- 
ing space. 

*' Now," said D'Ahnaine, addressing George, " If yon want to sect a 
dog kill in style, my Blazer will show yon liow it ought to he dose. 
But, first," he added, aloud, "if there be a dog in the room that any- 
one happens to be sweet upon, I'll back mine against him for a tenner 
or a twenty to kill five-and-twentj rats, and give him five pounds 
weight." 

'^ Mine shall kill against yours for a fiver,'' laid a fdlow wiu) had a 
dog under his arm. 

" YoursP' cried D*Almaine; ** yours is nearly double the ineight." 
" Can'.t help {hat. I didn^ make him. JBere he is, what heia, W 
you like to make the match, post the money." 

"Well, I don't niind for a fiver: the weight's too much, bai; I only 
w;aat to show what he can do." 

" ril bet a tenner on the little one," cried Greorge. 
** 2>one!" cried the Artful. " Make k twenty if yw liioe?' 
George, whom D'Almaine, had assured that no dog alive could beat 
his, replied, " Well, then tw^ty let it be." 

The rats were produced and counted into the pit — which was formed 
ol^a sheet of zinc, three feet wide, makmg a cirole of about fi»ur yards 
in diainete]v-«nd D'Almaine — having w(m the toss-^—put his dog 
amongst them. 

Two time-keepers aiuL a referee, of course had beea appointed, 
and when the» dog had done his work — which he did with amazing 
quieknesB— they agreed upon the time without the slightest benta- 
tion. 

^epk was then cleared and &e^ rats were prodoced, which the 
other dog killed even quicker than D'Almaine'slr^the dlffer^^ice was not 
more than ^ihree or icmr seconds, but quite sufficieixt to cause George to 
lose hie twenty pounds. 

Now this " sport," Comey didn't like. The blood of the dead and 
dying rats produced a leeHng of sickness which was anything but 
agreeable. He, therefore, turned to his friend, and said, ^ I'll tell you 
what it is: I can't stand much more of this game. 7 must go and have 
some brandy!" 
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'' Oh,^ said his companion, " stop and see the ne^ match. Fil stand 
a glass "when we go down.*' 

Well! Oorney did stop, although he felt very queer: but before the 
match was over he missed his friend! He thought it strange ! — very 
strange— bat conceiTing that his friend might feel equally queer, and 
had gone down to order the brandy, he followed, b\it foimd no friend 
there. 

** Well,** thought he, as he stood at the bar, ''he needn't have sneaked 
off so ! I didn't want him to pay for the brandy ! He thought, I 
suppose^ I couldn't pay for it myself I What do I care? Let him go.** 

He then ordered sixpehnyworth of brandy end water; but when he 
was about to pay for it, he found the pocket in which he usually kept 
his money turned inside out! This he thought even more strange than 
the absence of his friend! He felt his other pockets: they were all out 
for an airing! He felt for his watch, and even that was gone! 

''I have been robbed!" said he, to the man who had mixed the 
brandy and water-— ''plundered of everything!" 

" Can't help that," replied the man, " I want the mo^ey ior this six 
of brandy." 

" I teU you I've been robbed of every penny, watch and all! Did 
you see that man <come down stairs I was standing here with ?" 

" I don't know what man you stood here vrith; but you are the only 
man that's been down since the*matches commenced." 

" I am! that's lucky. I shall catch him vet. I'll stand here till he 
does come down, and .then I'll pounce upon him!" * 

" Well, but who's to pay for this six of brandy ?" 

" Stop a bit: stop till I get my money back." 

" Stop till you get it back. If you never ^et it back, who's to pay 
for it then?" 

" What's all this about," demanded the Artful, as he came down, 
folfowed by George and D'Almaine. " What's the row ?" 

" This fellow," said the barman, '' has ordered six of brandy, and now 
he pretends he's been robbed." 

" Pretends," cried Comey, indignantiy. " There's no pretending in 
the case! Look here. They've turned every blessed individual pocket 
I have about me inside out, and stole my watch into the bargain I" 
. " Where was this done ?" enquired the ArtfuL 

" Up stairs," replied Comey, " while the rats were being killed." 

GeorgO'-^who had recognised his voice in a moment, but who had 
kept back until he heard that Comey had been up stairs — ^now came 
forward, iully convinced of his having been seen, and looking at hkn 
fiercely, said, " Sow came you here ?" 

" Beg pardon " replied Comey, who now of course saw that he had 
discov^ed himself. " Indeed, Sir, I beg par4on: hut I have been 
robbed," 

"Serve yo« right!" cried GeQX^, with an expression of lerocity. 
" What business had you here ?" ^ 

" Do you know him, Sir ?" enquired the ArtfuL 

** Know him," replied George. " I know him." 
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** Well, ihexiy we*ll find out who robbed him if we can." 

" Bemain here till 1 leave^" said Greoi^e, sternly* " Do you he^ ?" 

** ril not go, Sir, tfll you go," replied Gornev, humbly. And whea 
xjreorge had entered the room with D'Almaine he begged of the Artiful 
to fin4 out the thief. 

^ Now^** said George, while Comey, with tears in his eyes, and with- 
out a pocket-handkerchief to wipe them, was mournfully describing his 
absent friend, '' how came that ufernal fellow here T* 

"Do you think Sir John sent him?" inquired D'Almaine. 

" I don^t know what to think," replied George; "I can hardly think 
him guilty of such an. act of meanneds. Besidiidb, his object has ever 
been to conceal all that he has disoovered." 

" Then of course he would not employ his servant to find you out?*^ 

"No," said Geprge,. "no; he was never s^t by hi^i. But. how 
•came the fellow here?' 

"Perhaps he came bv mere accident?" 

" Well, but look at the time! He has no right to be out at this time 
ofthenightr 

, "if, like you, he slipped out unknown to Sir ^ohn, you can soon 
make ihatall right with mm." 

^' Tea, if it should be so— but then there's the ' if I* And yet I can't 
think that he has been sent as a spy*** 

"No, no; it isn't likely. Yoii may make your mind easy on thst 
point at once; and iia ia the othei^— if he came out merel]^ for a «>ree 
— ^why, for his own sake, hell not say a word to Sir Jdhn. I woukb't 
let the thing disturb me. It certainly is strange that he should happen 
to come into the very hous»— ^but ■ " 

" ril be no longer in suspense," said Georgej " TU ascertain at onoe. 
If you'll do ine the &vour to leave the room for five minutes, TU have 
liim in here." 

" ShaH I send him in." 

" Aye, do so," replied Creoxge^ who immediately assumed a severely 
solemn aspect; " yes, do so." 

Comey, who was anxiously watching for his fiiend, on hearing this 
summons, was about to leave his post, but was instantly stopped by the 
Artful. 

"No, no,"" said he» "wait till they're all down, or as they must be 
pretty well all down now, come up with me into the room and point 
him out.** . 

They accordingly went up toother; but, alas! Comey 's friend was 
not visible there, and as it was dear that that friend had decamped, the 
Victim, in obedience to George's summons, slowly entered the bar par* 
lour. 

" Now, sir,^ raid George, with an expression of solemnity, " how came 
you here?" 

" Beg pardon, sir," repKed Coney tremulously, " I hope you'll for- 
give me. I only slipped out, sir, to see a little life." 

"Life !" echoed George, in a tone of surpassing gravity, " life! In 
such life there is death !---death to virtue, to probity, to innocence!— 
No. 7. 
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tnith antwer the purpose best At til evenfta, if I weze yon, Fd Une 
na more time; I'd go ui at onoei and tee bim*'* 

^* Well, but Vm so ttamuog botl I'm mil ov«r wet The penpi- 
ntion poors down me to snob aa extent tbat I'm like a hot sboww- 
4Mtb all over.** 

*^ So much tbe better; it wiU show that joa were anxious to 
Bake baste home. There, go up at onoe. You know what to sajr.** 

'< If I do may I be blessed! However! I must ya/— «nd I should 
not be surprised if I have to go for good. As true as Fm alive, it'a 
enough to make a man eat his head off. He couldn't want me 
at any other time! No, he must want me on this particular night, 
because— and, of course, mtrelif because— I was out Well! FlT go 
up, at all events, and hear what be saya, I must make the best I can 
ef it, but bad wUl be the beet" 

He accordingly went up to Sir John's room, and knocked, and oa 
being desired to enter, he did so, and found that Sir John had been 
jpsading. 

" Cornelius:" said Sir John, calmly, '' Where have you been?" 

'' Just for a walk. Sir John,** replied Comey, promptly. 
' ** Why choose the mght for a walk, when you're at liberty nearly 
Ae whole of the day?" 

'' I only thought I should like to have a walk. Sir John. I b^. 
jpardon, Sir John, for not naming it to you." 
' ^ Have you been walking all the time you have been out?" 

<< No, Sir John, not exactly aU the time. I went in and had a glass 
<fale.'.' 

"Where?" 
' **I dont know design. Sir John; but it isn'tfiur from here; perhaps 
nearlv half a mile." 

" Then you merely walked there and had this glass oi ale, and walked 
back? You are sure that you went no where else?" 

" Quite sure, Sir John!" replied Comey, who now began to think.be 
was getting over it in style. 

" How long did you remain in this house?" 
- '* Perhaps five or ten minutes, Sir John^" 

" Oh,— 4lve or ten minutes. Then you walked half a mile, stopped 
five or tea minutes, went no where else, but came back in a state of 
steaming perspiration, and did all this in three hours a^ a half! la. 
Aat what you wish me to believe?" 

" I might have stopped longer, Sir John, than ten minutes." 

" Did you stop an hour?" 

*^ I might have stopped an hour." 

** Then by dint of great exertion»-for I pereeive (diat you perspire 
^ very freely— yon walked this mile in about two hours and a half!" 

UorAey, who wa6 not prepared fixr this, and didn't at all know how 
to get over it — ^was silent 

" You had better," continued Sir John, " tell the truth. If you do 
eo I may perhaps look over it; but if you continue to prevaricate — VU 
s take you back with me: yes, I'll take you back— -but III discharge you, 
sir, immediately on our return." 
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** I daze noly 8ir John, I dare not tell the truth.* 

''Dare. not? Why not? fiaye you been in bad company?** 

"Iha^e, Sir John." 

** I.am «onry to hear it I ^<ntght^ Gomdins — ** 

'* If," said Comey, who now felt that Sir John was about to deliver 
^a leotnre on the wrong aabject-^^ If you'll only say. Sir John, you'tt 
not tell Mr. George that I told you, you shall know the whole tratb 
from beginning to end." 

^ George!", echoed Sir John, in a state of amazement, <' 6«oi^P 
.what has he to do with it? Have you been out, then, for him?** 

''No, Sir John, not far him, I have been out with him.*' 

" With Gepige? well, proceed." 

<' Itttt you'll not let him know, Sir John?* 

"No— no: proceed." 

"I knew, it was wrong— Tery wrong," pursued Gomejr; "but as^ 
Mr. George went out last night, and as he told the porter to-night to 
let him know when you had retired, I thought,' as a matter of curioeit j^, 
Sir John, I'dfoUow him and see where he went to." 

'' How dare yon, sir, assume the office of a spy?" 

"X know it was wrong, Sir John, very wrong ind^ied; but your- 
wished me to tell the whole truth." 

'/ Did ypu not say that he went out last night?" 

" Yes, Sir John." 

" And is he out now?? 

** He is ; biit for goodness sake, Sir John, don't let him know I told you.'^ 

"Well— well: goon." 

" Well, Sir John, I followed him : I followed him into this public- ^ 
house^ and while I was at the bar he went into the bar-parlour." 

*' Did he not see you?? • 

/^He might have seen me, Sir John; but didn't know me: I disr^. 
guised myself in a great coat and shawl." 

"WeU?" 

"By-and-bye he came out of the parlcur with a gentleman — that 
dashing gentleman who was here, Mr. D'Almaine I think his name is — 
and they went up stairs with the landlord. I followed and found that.- 
some dogs, were going to kill some rats in what they called a pit." 
, "And did George bet upon either of the dogs?" 

" ^es, Sir ^john. He bet upon one dog and lost twenty pounds: bulv.^ 
for Heaven's sake, Sir John, don't tell him I told you!" 
. " Did you happen to hear whose dog that was? 

"Yes, Sir John, Mr. D'Almaine's." 

" And who won the money?" 

" The landlord, Sir John. Well, the sight made me sick, and I 
went down stairs for a small glass of brandy; but nvhen I felt for the 
mcney to pay for it, I found I'd been robbed of every individual thing I 
—silver, halfpimce, handkerchief, ahd all! — ^they even took my old. 
father's watch!" 

"Well? Goon." 

" Weil, Sir John, I never j^t so bad before in my life; and whileE 
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'* Wt^Uiig*£te'iteoFteliov Fd ben voUbed, X 4tecom^ ny*^ Mr. 
George knew mj voioe and ordeied me lato the bir paikw. Well, I 
felt 80 ill I didiTt know wbat to do\ but I heggbi ofhiai net to tdl 
joa that rd been there, and after he had told me thai 7011 knew Aat 
hie object in going to eaehplaoeswai to 8M how iMooenoewaibetra^ — 
howvirtae waa snared, and how heoonr waa biaatoi, he gate mb « 
terr aevere lecture, aadienc me hoaibe**' 

''And this is the trath P*" 

'< The whole truth, Sis John, aa I hope t(^ be eated!" . 

^Terywell, itshaQgono mibet,: wriese indeed yoaiiafte Hi 7001*^ 
self, which of course joa will »ot do nowng diatif ymtdo 1 mml be 
compelled to part with you at once. To« anay Mire; but iief«r again 
go out without leave or Bsamoa the ^vile efioe etf a vpf/' 

Gomey bowed and withdrew, and having told his ftiend tiie porter 
that he had managed to get over it pietfy well, he eajoiaed l^ofi not to 
saj a word on the subject to GeorgeL 

'<ICow,'*' thought Sir John, when Geney' ha& xelinl^ ^ ivtiat am I to 
As ? Heis, I fear, incoxxigible, aai yei be miatnst be abesedoned. 
No ! to cast him off were to entaaA not only ran npdii him^ but ahaoB^ 
upon all connected with hiniv Bad as he ia I hairer still a datf to p^- 
ibm; Imust still try to win him bask to thai p«di efVeslUfrie from 
which he has so lameataUy stayed. Okl whsaaneUeyPiifr he was^— 
how kind, how generous, how affectionate— with a heMPi' fta fifee from 
guile as that of an infant, and a mind containiag ait Ae genas eif intel- 
lect, what promise did he give o£ b«mg lageod, if act indeed a great 
man! What is he now ? A ratr-killer, a dog fandev, a ba^^ drawer, 
a cock fighter — at once a patroaaad a vIstinL of the dvegs €f socieiy, an 
associ^ of the very soum of the earth and wiynd a aiost hieempre- 
hensible hypocrite ! Can this grievous change bo asev9)«d to any want 
of exertion or care en my part ? G«ii I seprqa^ ny tfelf inth haring 
in ^e most remote manner been the oaasa of tiiia pervei*8iott of teste 
and intellect ? True, I sent him to Cambridge; it is also trae that in 
that accursed Barnwell his heavt md jsisad wese poisoned, but can I 
censure myself fbr this 2 It nuuf be said fA»t I ought tid ham nipped 
his profligacy in the bud ; but did; I not endeavour to db ao by aH: the 
the means at mj command ?. and did he not on etery Oceaarsn em 
which I discovered h£5 delinfueacy deolnre wilb all the lervoor of truth 
that he had resolved oa abandoning such praetioes fear ever? What 
could I do more ? Have I not t^am, the wtmest paaas with him-^ 
treated him with all possible kindness--Httad» every eflbrt to ensure his 
happiness — checked him when I knew hua to be wrong, «od applauded 
him when I conceived him to be right ?^ How, then^ can I reproach 
myself? I feel that I cannot do it justly. Yet something must be 
done. He must not be cast off. He i» noW: in the midst of temptation 
and must therefore no longer be here. When away from these scenes 
of senseless profligacy, I must, if possible, devise some novel means to 
reclaim him. I fear that all my efforts will be, as they havehitherto 
been, useless: still every conceivable means must be tried. I should 
not hold his reformation to be so hopeless were it not fox his hypocrisy. 
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OnekaofrrnaAer yrbcn h&h tfemcbed oor when Be is not, Girlie fias, 
Tidiapmly, no reepeot for tvuA. Tbnt note inwEldi he fM^ bis 
'* sacrea li0Boiir^ jirmes fllat he la- not on his ^saered honoor ' to be 
Mieved; Theris is the di£bra!ty!^-4heK is the enrse! Were he a 
tboagfatless profl^ate merdjr* be might with* comimrBtlve ease be re- 
daimedi but as he is a deep designing hypocrite I fear that t&e case is 
iiopeiess aIthoa>^ it muft not be gtren up yet in despair.^ 

Having made up bis mind ta return wi& George as soon as^ be could 
do so widiout causing his real motive to be suspectedy Sir John rose 
eariy, and while at l^reakfsst with Cbarks^ Juliana, and the 'Widow, in- 
timated his intention, to leaver town on the Monday; 

^ Monday r esedaimed Jufiana, "* neartr Monday ?*' Bb you mean the 
day after to-morrow?" 

'' YeS| dear J' replied Sir John. 

^Then,md«ed, SSr John, we cannot possibly spaere you. Toumust 
stay another week with us at- least!"* 

<< Another week| my dear, may not Imve elkpsed befiire I see you 
again. I came merely^ to see how you were all gettm^ on, and as I 
:find that you are getting on well my object of course is aei^OBxplSshed*' 

*^ Then you promise to come again wsthin a week F*^ 
. ''I cannot make any id>8oltit6 promise, but I think ft veiy Ifkely^that 
Ishalldosor 

"Then, d^ear Mrs. Waxdie can* of course remaiirwttb'tteuntfl you 
letum ? " 

'' You must settle that point between yourselves. I anist leave that 
CDtiiely to you.'* 

" Well, but what do you want to go at aff for ?* enjoitaed Claries. 

'' I have some arrangements to make,"' replied Sir John, ^ some ar- 
rangements which I find it impossible to malte here.** 

** Well," said Charles, who conceived that those ammgements might 
have reference' to himself and Juliana. ^Ihaye nodking more to saj on the 
subject. Then, of course, you return alone 'i^^ 

" Geoige will go with me.** I 

^'Bb you want Mm to go P ^ 

** Why he will have beesi here a week H* 

** Yes! but I've not spenft a cby wi<^ him yet t" 

" You have nearly tiie whole of to-day before youf 
' *^ True! but X had no idea of his leaving so soon? Was he not up 
when he left?" 

"I didn't see him.'*^ 

"Well, then," said Charles, "if these ladies^ wiH allow me, Pll con- 
sign them to ypu, and spend ^e morning with old George." 

" Well, we don't want him ! ©o we my dear ? '* said Sir John, ad- 
dressing Jul^'ana archly. 

" I hope that he will dine* with us," replied Juliana. 

"Of course! That's imderstood!" returned Sir John. "Of course 
we aU dine together." 

Accordingly Charles immediately after breakfast took leave of Juliana, 
and called upon George whom he found somewhat languidly breakfast- 
j^ng alone. 
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^Well, old Mow/ flaid Charles as lio entered the room. ''Why 
didn't you come over and break£ut with us ? You are about the most 
modest creature I know. I suppose you 'd no fonnal invitadon ? " 

^'I didn't rise till rather late,'* returned George, *'I can't go to sle^ 
till its time to get up. The noise which the carriages produce is worse 
than thunder." 

''Well, you'll not have much more of it thif time," said Charles. 

You leave, I understand, with the Governor on Monday." 

"On Monday?" 

" So he has just been telling us; and I therefore left the ladies with 
him for the purpose of spending the morning with you." 

'' Well,'' returned George, who of course imderstood that Sir John's 
chief object was to get him out of town. '' That's kind — ^very J^ind. , I 
am quite at your disposal." 

'' Now," said Charles, '' before we go out for a stroll, I have a secret 
to communicate to you old fellow^ which may— although I don't know 
why it should much — amaze you." 

'' A secret !" cried George, in the full expectation of its having refer- 
ence to himsdf. ''What is it?" 

" It is that lam about to be married." 

"Married!" cried George, who felt released on one hand, althoi^h 
galled on the other. " Married! Why to whom ? " 

" To whom should you think ? Have your eyes of late been sealed? " 

" You do not mean Miss Lejeune ? " 

"Why, wh9m else should I mean ? " 

" Well, but I thought you hinted to me the other day that Lejeane 
and his brother had been ruined." 

" I did so in confidence: but what of that ? " 

" She has, perhi^s, some property in her own right ? " 

"Whatdoyoumean?" 

" Merely, Charles, that if she has not the Grovemor may withhold bis 
consent to the match." 

" I have his consent." 

"Oh!" cried Greorge, with an expression which effectually concealed 
his real feelings, " if 3iat be the case there's an end of it. I wish you 
every possible happiness," he added, taking his hand and shaking it 
warmly. '* May you have every joy permitted here and that eternal 
bliss promised hereafter. Well," he continued in tones of unusual gaiety 
" and when is it to be ? Has the day been fixe^ ? " 

'* No," replied Charles. ** We have not got so far as that yet. In 
&ct I've not yet obtained Juliana's consent." 

" Indeed ! But of course, you 've no doubt — " 

"Not the slightest. We understand each other exceedingly well, 
and I may venture to say that the marriage will take place as soon as< 
Lejeune has sufficiently recovered to take part in the ceremony." 

" Well! And do you intend to reside in town ? " 

" I don't know at present what arrangements may be made, but I 
believe that they are the cause of the Governor's leaving town so soon." 

" Then he is going to make arrangements at home. Ah, I see. Well,. 
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I've no doubt they II be on a liberal seale. Does Mi8. Waidle return 
vrith him on Monday ?" 

'' I believe not, in fact I feel sure that she will not. By the way," 
1^ added, smiling, ^ did you ever hear the Goveruor caliber Adelaide ?^ 

*' Adelaider echoed GecB^e, with a momentary scowl. ''Adelaide! 
I^ever." 

'' Be called her Adelaide yesterday, inadvertently I believei still as 
Adelaide he addressed her.*^ 

'' Then, I suppose we are to have two marriages in the ^rnily.'' 

'< No/' replied Charles, '^I don't think that, although I should like 
her as a step-mother just as well as I do in her present position, and so 
-would Juliana I know. Still I don't think that anything of that kind is 
contemplated." 

" Well," returned George, " it may not bq ." 

" mask him one of those days," said Charles, lai^;hing, '* I'll put it 
to him whether it is to be a msUx;h or not I'll tell him that you are 
most anxious to know." 

^'Nay, I am not anxious about it at all. , Mrs. Wardle is avery vir- 
tuous person ;'h^ pety, moreover, is unquestionable, and I really do 
not know of one whom I should like as a step^mother so weW^ 

"I'll certainly tell him you say so," said Charles. "But," he added,, 
" there is no chance of that. They regard eath other as brother, and 
sister, but that anything beycmd that is contemplated by either I don't 
for a moment believe." 

." WeU," said George, "I do not see^ why it should not be." 

" Nor do I," returned Charles, whom the idea amused, " I'll name it 
to him if I live." 

They then wiUi an air of gaiety lefl the hotel, but although Charles 
took him to various exhibitions which he. conceived could not fail to 
delight him, George was deeply engaged in his own private thoughts 
having reference to " Adelaide," Charles, and Juliana. 

. " Adelaide!" thought he, " it is high time for me to look out.— Ade- 
laide! — the thing speaks for itself. He would never address her as 
Adelaide, unless he intended to make her his wife. Adelaide, indeed I 
I see it all as clearly as if it were done. His aim is to rob me of my 
birthright. This is to be his revenge. He has givep. his consent to 
this marriage — ^the marriage of a younger son with a girl without a 
shilling, in order that they and their children may be supported hand- 
somely out of. the estate, while he contemplates making Uiis Adelaide 
his wife, that he may leave her the residue, if not absolutely, at least 
during life, and thus, reduce me, who ought to have the whole, to a 
state of comparative beggary. I see it! — I see it !•— cunning as he is, 
I see it all. I must henceforth regard him as my enemy — aye, as my 
greatest enemy — ^for who can be a greater enemy than he who seeks to 
xob a man of his birthright? I must be on the alert; I must watch 
events narrowly ; I must not stand by tamely, and see myself robbed 
uf that to which by nature I am entitled. He calls me a hypocrite! — 
well! all men are hypocrites ; but which is the greater hypocrite~-he 
who assumes the character of purity, with the view of seouring his 
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nA% orlieWho^A older to VoggaraMui^innMtliemMkali 
i&ction? Why he la a far greater hypocrite than L Ee tdea to 
generate the belief that he hat ftr aia all the aftetiaa a fitdier dkmld 
have for a aoB, ii^i^ engagei in m ieriaa ef deeply-laid aohema «» 
defnlTeAat eoB of hia birdhrigbt Poea —eh a «an iluiu i a ta be 
called lather? Would thai he were deadr 

That this style of reaaonaag tended t» make Geecge xaore a«6fied 



with himself is a fact which scarcely need be molded^ aeeing t h a ai M m 
eter base m e n ma y be, they se^, if nol a jastifipalaon ht tbor baaiami, 
$M least an excuse ibr ita earistenee. He wha iajaves anodier wMoizt 
an ezeose hates himsi^; boftif heean attaoh bhnwto hinwlKMa ke 
inj ures i f he be aMe to e u p t eef e » wiihoat feftreaoe to proo^ that tkaS 
man designed to injore him, he at once pleads this as lus jostifieaiaoii. 
Thna the robbar seeks to jastUy hiouelfy on the groiaidthiBt aaciety is 
his enemy; and tins Geoi^, wha had bean up to Aat Inw mssMe to 
attach ate slightest blame to Sir Joha— who kaavr that ha had haea 
kind and affectionate who knew that he had dona all that a Srtfaer 
^sfaonld do, and who cendd find na plea inr iliaiibattiiasny no reaasa to 
caat npon him any i^epKoaoh!"'*-tfieF very moaasntrift eatesad inta hia Ibm^ 
gination that t& John was dc a^n edly woridag against him, basenad 
liie idea to cherish as the means by iHHunk hia cenecianBa anght in 
fhtore be hashed. 

Hence, daring dinner tiiat day^he'WaleiMi S^ fahft with tbafte&^a 
of an injured man, and noticea sufficient to strengthen his snspiciona; 
bat that whidi confirmed them — that which, i» hia view, placed 8ir 
JohnV intentions towarda the Widow beyond all; doalM:— was laaandiB- 
guised politeness to her that evening at the opera, to which they all 
repaired, Charles hanDg*, as a eompliment to George^ aacnred a bax in 
the morning. He then felt comnneed thaa he^ aaw^ in the Widow the 
future Lady Groty; and as he «tili i^ierished the thoii;^gitt that aha waa 
to be made Lady Oroly soldy m eider to injure kim, hia ftelinga, 
altiiough lie conceided them, amounted to those of iadignatmi* 

That night, and during the whole of the next &j^ Geosge waa 
brooding. He went to church in the moraing* with those whom he noir 
termed ^Ae set;** he also dined' with <Hhe set;** and at night whea 
Six John had retired, he went to meet D*Almaine, to whom he had 
written a note, stating that he should be at the Artful's, to say ^Good 
bye," aa he had to leave Town in the mornings 

Here his moodiness to some extent vanished; and as lib prine^aal 
object was to acknowledge the fact that he owed I>*Almaine two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds, he alluded to it at once. ^ But,** he added,. *^ m 
pay you one of ^ese days, old fellow. Til send it up a»800a as I can 
get it.** 

"All right,'* said D'Almeine; "don't be in a hurry aboirt that. I 
don't want money; I'll let you know when I do, which will not be, it 
atrikes me^juH yet. But,. I'll tell you what I'll do with you:— o(wne, 
rU give you a chance — ^I'm always unlucky when I go double or quits, 
but ril give you three throws, if you like, to see whether you shall owe 
me five hundred or nothing." 
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iV crk Aft eorgy, wh» waa pleased with the proposition, being 
.^^etall^ fortuaate with tlwdice, '* It's Sunday nig^t, bat nerer. mind 
thpt; idiane'ft the boxr 

The b&x amd dice were produced, and George thretr tv9txttf^§t^ 

^l shaU kfie ity"" ciied D'Almaine, ehaa^bg the di6e? " I AM 
lose itP 

He threw, land get ten; he threw again, and'got ten*, the thhii^tfto^ 
iie threw, and got twelve] . 

The dice were loaded; but Gfeorge, unconscious of tBat, attonoe gaire 
ium: aa. LO.U. iot five hundred pounds. 

"Well," said D'Almaine, " f never expected ttr witt fhat ganilB! 
Twenty five is an out and out go. ' But whatH yoa ha,v^^ Fll' stand 
anything you. like! Let's have some champagne.^ 

" Aye," said George, waspishly, *' let's have something.* 

Champagne was ordered, and they sat and dhii% tog^iler til! s^iti 
the morning; when George returned to. the hotel, wasltedfhimsdf, and 
thrust his loose things into & trunk, and; alknost immediiitely after he 
laid had breakfhst with^'^the set^'^he and 1^ Jolmr, attend^' IrpCkvt- 
©ey, left town. 
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THB DAT IS VtAXXD. 



'' JtECiAKA," s»id Charles, shortly aftes Sii^John and. George had left 
them, " you are not in your usual spirits, love ; are yoxl not wellf'*' 

'^ Xesy deac; qpJbe w«m," replied Juliana. 

" Then why look so sad?* 

^^Db I look sad? Well, perhaps it is the lose of that deair ^kt Jfehn 
wh«nn I Zootf— you. don't know how Ilove him.** 

** Then why don't, you, marry him?" said Charles, looking as serious 
as he could look; 

" Marry Mte,. dear?" 

"Aye, we ought to marry those whom we love!** 

" Yes, but this, is a different sort of tove.*' 

"Love is love; you can make neither more nor less of it! If yoit 
really love, him, why don't you have him? He is perfectly fireel — ^at 
least. Tin. not aware of his having any engagement! Why don't ^ou 
make up your mind to> marry him at onc^?** 

" When I say that I love him,** replied Juliana, ** I mean precisely 
what I should were I to say that I loved my own father." 

" Tour father and mine are two different men. There is a lawtio pro- 
hibit your marriage with the one, but there is no law at all' to prevent 
your marrjdng the' other! Besides, by marrjdng him, you would at 
once be Lady Croly! If therefore you love him — ^and you say I don% 

know how you 1©V€ him " 

. " I have noticed," said Juliana, archly, " that when you have sonie- 
thing very serious to say, you always begin with a jest.*' 
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<< A j€8t! is it A jest for a lady to say tliat she lotes? — or is it a jest 
to beliere it? What say you Mrs. Wardle?* he added, as the Widow 
at this moment entered the room, ^ I know a lady who is deeply ia. 
love, bnt who imagines, when you mention the subject, that you are 
jesting. Now is Ioto a jest? You know all about it! Do ladies ieat 
when they say that they love, or do gentlemen jest when they say they 
believe it?''> 

< '< Indeed,** said the Widow smiling, " you must not appea 
to me.** 

** Ayer oried Charles, perceiving that she was about to leave the 
room, '' but I wish to appeal to you;/ and I wish to ask you another 
serious question:— Is my &ther disengaged?** 

'' Disengaged!** echoed the Widow with a look of embarrassment 
'' how is it possible for me to tell?** 

« What do you think?** 

** I certainly think that he is.** 

*' But do you not absolutely know that he is?*' 

"Well," replied the Widow, blushing deeply, "I think I may ventuie 
to say that I do." 

"Very well,*' resumed Charles, ^'now 1*11 tell you why I ask: this 
•lady loves him; she says that I xlon't knowAou; she loves him! — which, 
I presume, being ixlt^reted, means that she loves him very dearly — 
and yet, when I strongly recommend her to marry him, she imagines 
that I am jesting.** 

" Well,'* said the Widow, addressing Juliana, with a smile, " Sir 
Jehn certainly asked me once if I did not wish you were a few years 
older for his sake." 

" Mrs. Wardle!" exclaimed Juliana. " My dear! why you are almost 
as naughty as Charles.** 

'* Nay, my love, it is a fact! And I remember what followed. He 
said, * Why, there's only about thirty years difference! I must think 
about this, Mrs. Wardle. You have really recommended her to me so 
strongly that I must think, Mrs. Wardle, I must think!" 

"Now," cried Charles, "what do you think of it now?** 

" I think,** replied Juliana, smiling, ** that you are two very, very 
naughty people.** 

" But you don*t think that this was said in jest?" 

*^ Of course I do," replied Juliana. 

"You are quite right, dear," interposed the Widow; "it was" 

"Don't believe it," said Charles, playfully. "Don*t believe it for a 
moment! There is such a thing as jealousy in the world!" 
. " But you don't believe that dear Mrs. Wardle is jealous?" 

" Why of course I do! — ^But, oh!** he added, " what an error I have 
committed,! How thoughtless I have been! — ^how exceedingly stupid^ 
I shall never be forgiven!" 

" For what, dear?" enquired Julianaw 
. ." For telling Mrs. Wardle that you really loved my father.** 

" What do you mean, you funny man?" cried the Widow. 

** I mean," leplied Charles, with an expression of mock gravity / 
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' tihat I ought Qoty on any acconnty to lunre mentioned the hxA in your 



Why not?" 

^'That's right, dear/* said Juliana, ^'question him ivelll He haa 
teased na, and now we^ retaliiUe. Now» sir! why not? Answer, that 
question.** 

'' Because/* replied Charle»— '* But don't both attack me at onoe." 

''We'll have no mercy on you^sir! Answer diis question: Why 
' ought you not to have mentioned the fact of my loving Sir John in the 
presence of Mrs. Wardle?" 

'' Because I ought not to wound her feeEngs.* 

" But how came joa to imagine that my feelings would in consequence 
be wounded?" enquired the Widow. 

'' Aye! said Juhana, '' how came yon, sir, to think of such a thing?" 

''Mrs. Wardle herself induced the thought." 

" I induced the thought!" cried the Widow. 

"Most certainly." 

"But how?" 

" Aye, sir, how? That's the onestionr said Juliana. " How?" 

" You press me yery closely, said Charles, with a smiley " and Til 
teU you, if indeed you really wish me to do so." 

" Of course we wish you to do so," returned Juliana. " How came 
Mrs. Wardle to induce such a thought?^ 

" By blushing," replied Charles—* " deeply blushing when my father-^ 
inadvertently I believe called her Adelaide!" 

" Ton are a very tiresome creature," cried the Widow, with assumed 
playfulness, '* and Til not remain any longer with you." 

" Is that a fact, dear?" earnestly enquired Juliana, as the Widow left 
•the room. "Did he really call her Adelaide? And do you think-^ 
dear, you know what I mean!— do you think that they will many?*^ 

" Well, I really begin to think so!" 

"Oh dear! I'm so delighted! How happy they will be! Tm over- 
joyed to hear it! I'll run up and give her a thousand kisses, an d ' • ' » " 

" Stop, stop!" cried Charles, as he gently restrained her. " You have 
not yet named the day!" 

"The day, dear!" said Juliana, tremulously, "what day do you 
imean?' 

"What! have I been talking to you all thie time, without asking yoa 
even to name the day?" 
■ "But what day, dear?" 

" Why, the day on which we are to be married!-— The day," he eon* 
tinned, as he pressed her to his heart* while her drooping head &U upon 
' his bosom — ^" the day on which she, whom I hold most dear, will be 
-mine for ever!— 4he dav, Juliana-^my own!— my own treasure!— on 
which our mutual happmess will really commence; and I pray to Him 
'in whom we confide, and in whose presence we shall be united, that it 
. may be the sweet hwtbinger of a long, long life of fidth, peace, devotion, 
.and joy!" 

" Charles dear!" said Juliana fervently, hixt faintly^ as she nestled 
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atiH doier to Ina mwaa tmilmmkf hawt, *^jOfi ow i - po wer me. Bstdo 
not.oo^ceiTe that the teani now shed spring from the most temote HbA- 
ing of apprehension. No, dear! in you I ma^ oonfide. Yon hare ia- 
ifised me nitii lakh, and to doobt mae heresy: nay, if I aooM eiiter- 
Aain tiw siightaBt doobt «f jfMt— of ifwr troth, ymr ^mmeaUfmod 
honour, it would be so terrible to me that I shoold go madi Eoiglve, 
dear Charies, the^rmfewinn of dria ftkh; ithift ^npsetfailhtodberish; 
jmod I apeak thus nDdJ^gqisefllybeeanae I Jmow yonrbeaat, andlfeelits 
JBihwawe; Iiidihfltfl|jrowaift8»VBiSedwithitMw,thittham«ceix> 
secrets between them." 

'< Jcdiana,** said GhariaB,'knd«g listaned to her arilh fadtsfs «f rap- 
.SBBe, ""I kBOfw:iibafeyea belie¥e»e tohe hcMerstlMn Itan." 

"Indeed, dear '• 

"Indeed,*' aaid (diaries vrithasniae, having siieMsd ha^ivitii^liss, 
"Fm not going to listen to any reeantslMHt! Oaolniiw -to eboi^ the 
fidth you have con&ssed. it is Aitusaiiful fndi: iield h^mafy: hold 
it until I give you cause to recant, and that willl» wiwaA I oaase to^ 
love you." 

" AihL that," said Jdliana^ wSliialiMfcaf iUiwtableosi^daMse^' tiiat 
•will never bei" 

"Does your fiuth extend aa fiv?" 

"So&r! ThflB»aieMlwBtoto»yfisthiBy«n.'' 

^Juliana, you fire me with anahBtJon." 

«AmlMyaon,yiear^' 

" Yes; he who is praised by iier«iioaihe4ev«8,iMQonBS aaabftanmii 
«£ httBg allibr whidihe la psaiaad, that that fraisemay^iiDt be con- 
straed into flattery." 

"That is amble ambitioaiiBieed.*^ 

^' Very. good Still I must aaj.that yot ne:xath« mnese iqpQn<mel«-» 
you have aet ne Ae-tadc. eShmg portly - neasiy qptcfeetiflBtl" 

"I feel that I could not have set ysw* task maee eaigr.'' 

^Yaa thick ao'bearase it iaatask whUiymiiaTBAceanpIiabedr' 

•" I MretJwd stK^miMk set me JiH nowl" 

^WeO, if .you hasie iMt aeqaised it, Myitis iHialef' 

" Can that be construed into flattery, dear?" 

^ Can Aesw beflattmd?" 

" No, dear! but the moon may be, because to the sun she owea .ker 
faartml Yoa kneihe jnoan, deax?" 

"I love you!" 

" Call me your moon, since to me you are ^Mjaoni" 

"Indeed Til do ablhing «f the soi*! Theiaon snd maoD^wli^ the 
tverld laate, caAiMfvier be naiiodl l^ieyare dasftant fiiends! He jmt 
gives her a loskttt nig^t when it!s flne: when i^snc^ she saver seas 
kim! HsBoe itis that she laokaae^eakyy.tipgii hiaa^^sometiiaes aUoip- 
:ing him to fiee hcrvprofile merd y "an d «i«h when jdie^Bma IkeiMLfine 
of her beauty, it ss torspreve hua. fernot beii^ near. I hanre w» sdeaae 
to haifans aapaiated firom yoa: you, tkeDefi»e, shidl not be xny moon. 
No I you shall be my star, Juliana! — to me the cynosui'e-^whose bright-- 
HesB and purity ehall gwde.me ix> happiness here and haaeadierl But," 
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li« added, as she gazed with Ite atr^f a devoteeT-aaBd Ik ynm in reaiify 
lier idol — ** we have gone qmHe away £fosi tte pootft in cfiifiBtifmf 

**The |Knnt in qaesticm?^ eohoed Ji^asa. 

^' Aye! Have you led me away horn K m oxdor that I noigiit for 
the present lose sight of that point? I simply asked yo«i to name the 
day, and we have ever since been talking about otiier matteisf" 

'' The •dasy^ di^i>-^*' said Svi^Bmmtrem^ciiiiAy-^^lS^ iafycn mean — 
I cannot name." 

■^Then,** said €%ailes wUh a pfaiyM ssaile, '^wlw is «o satme it? 
Am I? Leave It to me? F^rh^va that iviU be better! l]^ my 
hononr Fil not hesitate ^ot mtm&a^ if yofa do! Leanre it to me at 
onee! Tern really omghl to apfmeiaEte ^e politenest iMtk fTompbB me 
to offer to take tibe respooftibility uponi myaelf ! Will to»mi»zow suit 
you?* 

" To-morrow, dear.** 

'< Well the next day thenfL^Kirlihe di^ ater tiiai? Beliere me if 
you wili tet hure It to me nt not dday the nxatter wrfil we aope old.** 

** Dear Charles,*' said Juliana with a gentle smile, *^ I must, on this 
subject, fimt speak to japa.** 

''Isee! You are not ail «& disposed to leliaqinsh your prexogatiTV. 
Tou'll not allow me to name ihe day although I eomid name one of 
which I kiiow yott %ro^d ^jMvtw** 

« Wlialt ianfi dear, is iftnt?*^ 

<* The day 6fn which yoUr -Mkiet is aikywed by Mr. Baymosdto go^ 
to dittfcSi to return tlMaks hf his roo^resr" 

«Let that be tbe dayr ^xeiiiaMd Jii&aBa fervently, as the tears 
spnmg iato the eyes of both. ^ Let tiuvt be ihe d£^; wad may that 
day be hsidkfwedr 

*' Juliana,** said Charles, as he endeayoitiPed to muDeal his «motion, 
^you are a food,giii--a §9oM giit-^^^God bless yoni—- But,*' ht added, 
assuming an eacp g e s si eo of g]idety,iforhedtearly«aw<llutt Jtdkna's &ei-- 
ings were laiteiise, ** what irould yatt say if my '&iiiar «&d ifes. Wardle 
were to be married at the same ohnrch afed oik tiie same day?^ 

** That wotdd be delightftdP x^ilied JidSaaa. ^ ft woidd then be a 
Imppy day indeed! But do you radiy ^ink, den^— do yaoh^aiaioluAely 
believe — that th^ will marry?*' 

« i 4t^^* mimmAH^trnxkB^^^l certainly dow 13m h^ei hm not 
vmch ftmaSrikm I odoiit: iadeed ^e only foundation it htts is liie taitt 
of his having addressed her as Adelaide!" 

^I know-**' said JuUttia— ^' I kiiow a nmdi ^stpoiiger inadatioii 
than that She is a dear! He mui« love her: evtry <me u^ust love 
bar. I^e k BO affectionate, m ee&sid^»te, eo good. Ami Aeu there's 
noddng to pf<ev«iit it!o-iiat even an inQonYeiiieQoel-<^it woiddn^ pat 
her out of the way at all! I should like it to be so dearly! 3till ^e 
n^t hirre ^ecHifided mtne; She might hsg^e hzoied that s«eh 'was at 
least Hkdyto be the ease. Did i%r John frntBoy a word^tsr you, dear, 
on the subject?** 

■*Neve^. UntlE I heard him inadveiteiitly call her 'Adelaide* I 
had no idea of any^ing of ^ kind bemg in contonplation.** 
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'' Bat do yon not think that it is poHible for him to have called her 
AdeUude wiuont haviog any idea of manyiag her?" 

'' It IB possible, certainly^-peKfeody possibk-^but not in my view at 
all probable. Did I addreai yott as Johaaa before I had an idea of 
manTing yon?" 

^* Certainly not» dearP 

^< Would you not ha^e thon^t it atiange if I had done so?" 

"Well^ I certainly shoold.*' 

^ And so voold l^rs. Wardle have thoi^ht it strange had nothing of 
the kind been c<mtemplated by ihem. Bat sh^ did not iqppear to' tluiik 
it strai^e-at all. She certainly Unshed, bnt then it was clear she would 
not hare blosfaed if I had not been preset Nor did she seemtoregaxd 
Jit as being very extraordinary when I mentioaed the fact before you. 
She merely called me a tiresome creature and then with a playfal air 
ran away.** 

<< Well, I shaU be indeed delighted if it be so.** 

'' And anything which tends to iaspire you with delight must be 
i^pleasi^g to me.'' 

''You are adear good soul. But you are all kind creataxes. Ilove 
•you all«^yoa and Sir John, and Mrs. Wardle.** 

*< And George?'* 

" I will love him as the brother of my ewn dear Charles/' 

''He appears to be eccentric to those w1k> don't know him, but I 
believe him to possess amost eaDoeUent heart. We were talking on this 
very subjecton Saturday, and he seems to like the idea of the match 
ezoeedingly. . 'Mrs. Wardle,' said he, 'la a very virtuous person : her 
piety, moreover, is unquestionable; and! really do not know of one 
whom I should Hke as a step-mother so well.' So you aee on all hands 
the matoh is unobjectionable." 

" Well, I do so long to hear all about it. Will you excuse me dear 
for a time ? You cannot think how anxious lam to know all." 

" Do you Ihink that you'll be able to ascertain all of her ?" 

"Oh, dear, yes: I feel sure that I shaU." 

" Then go and try; and, before you return, ascertain also whether 
the day which we have, of course conditionally, named« will be con- 
sented to by your papa." 

Again Jufiima blushed ; and again he embraced her ; fla;id when 
he had albetianately led her to the door, they embraced each other 
simultaneously, and parted. 

Juliana's first object was stUl to see the Widow, whom she found 
eitting pensively in her own room. 

"My dear Mrs. Wardle," she exclaimed, aa she enteied, ^ I am so 
yeiy happy to hear what I have heard. I hope that our conjectures 
are correct?" 

"What conjectnres, love?" enquired the Widow, with an effort to 
conceal the sadness ' which her. thoughts had engendered-^" what 
conjectures?" 

" Those which have reference to you and Sir John. Now, are they 
xsorrect? Am I really to have the pleasure of addressing you as Lady 
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Groly? Oh, I shall be so delighted if I have ! Not that I can possi- 
bly loVe you more than I do now ; but we shall be such a very happy 
family; and Charles thinks so too-HEuid so does Greorge." 
" Geoi^, my love?" 

" Yes; he and Charles have been conversing on the subject'* 
"Indeed!" 

"Oh, yes; and they are both so delighted! Greorge says that he 
knows of XK> one on earth whom he should like so well; and Tm 
sure— ^" 

"Pardon me, my love, for one moment; can you tell me what 
induced this conversation?" 

" Between Charles and George?" 
"Yes." - 

" Well, dear, I cannot exactly say that I know; but perhaps Greorge 
also heard you addressed by Sir John as Adelaide?" 
" No, my dear, never." 

." Then perhaps Charles, being so pleased with the thought of your • 
becoming the dear wife of Sir Ilohn, named it to George." . 

*' It may t>e so," returned the Widow; "but does it not, my love, 
appear, to you to be strange that a circumstance so trifling as that of 
my having been thus addressed by Sir John, who has known me so 
many years, should have induced the idea of there being anything 
intended beyond the mere expression of that esteem with which we 
have ever regarded* each other?" 

"Well, dear, assuming the circumstance to be slight, it merely 
shows how slight a thing can inspire belief where there is hope." 

" It is true, my love, that hope- is one of the germs of belief; but as 
far as I am concerned, I neither hope to be, nor believe that I can be, 
on eai*th happier than I am. Sir John is kind, extremely kind ; he 
always has been kind to me, indeed : he could not be more kind if I 
were his wife." ^ 

" I believe that:— yes, that I believe: but I thought it would be so 
delightful, my dear, if you and I were to be married at the same church 
on the sa'iiae dUy." 

" My love," said the Widow, with an expression of fervour, " I may 
explain to you, one of these days, why I ought not, in any case, to 
marry again: but," she added, being, anxious to change the subject, 
" you spoke of marrying at the sam'e church, and on the same day ; has 
the day on which you are to be married been named?" 

" Conditionally," replied Juliana: "but, oh! I feel so disappointed; I 
feel so sorry that our conjectures have proved baseless. I did so hope 
that all we imagined would be realised. It would have been so plea- 
sant: I should have enjoyed it so much. You cannot think how de- 
lighted I should have been. It would then, indeed, have been a happy 
day/' 

" I expect, dear, it will be indeed a haj)py day as it is. But you said 
thai the day had beien named conditionally; may I know the conditions?" 
There is but one, and that is dear papa's consent." 
• thought that he had consented?" 
No. 8. 
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" Not to the day, dear. The day which has just been proposed by 
Charles is that on which Mr. &iymond consents to allow poor papa to 
go to chnrch to return thanks for his recovery." 

" A very proper day,** observed the Widow, — " a very proper day, 
indeed; and I hope that, for the sake of all concerned, that that day 
will not be distant. I have reason to believe that it will not be, for 
Mr. Baymond, who has just left, told me that so great had beep the 
improvement in your dear papa's health during the last fes^ days, that 
he should give him leave to get up for a short time to-morrow.** • 

" I am very glad to hear it," exclaimed Juliana; *^ but the day must 
not be named absolutely until Sir John returns, seeing that his pre- 
sence must be held to be indispensable. That is of course understood. 
Independently pf which I shall require time to make my arrange- 
ments." 

" Of course,*' rejoined the TVidow; "and where do you thi^ of 
spending the honey-moon, dear?^ 

"I have not yet given that a thought; but I hope that you will 
accompany us wherever we hiay go: I should be, dear, so miich at 'a • 
loss without you." 

" m consent, my love," said the Widow, with a smile. * 

" There's a dear r said Juliana, as she kissed her affectionately. " Now 
111 go and speak to papa: but I must again say that I skotd^ be de- 
lighted if Sir John were on.the same day to make you Lady Croly," 

" And so should I," thought the Widow, as Juliana left the room; 
"under any other circumstances', so should L — Not for the mere sake of 
being called Lady Croly, nor because I believe that I should- be more 
happy then than I am now; but solely because I &el that it would 
impart additional happiness to him, than whom a man more worthy of 
being happy, does not breathe. I know that my refusal has given him 
pain, and 1 r( gret it — ^I regret it exceedingly; but what am I to do? 
Am I or am I not to violate my vow? — ^I must not, dare not^ do it!" 

While the Widow was thus silently engaged in weighing her duty 
against her inclination, Juliana was delicately explaining to Lejeune 
that which Charles had so aptly proposed* 

" Well, my dear," said Lejeune, as he listened to Juliana attentively, 
" I have not only no objection, but J feel highly pleased that such a day 
has been named. I do give my consent to its being on that day— >a day 
on which I trust a new era of happiness will open to us alL" ' . 

"Be sure that it will, dear papa," said Juliana; "I have not the 
slightest doubt on the subject myself. We shall be happy to see each 
other happy. You wiD be happy — ^I know that you wiU — ^to see me the 
hnde of such a man, while we shall be happy to see you restored. 
But when, papa, when do you think that Idx. j[U>yinond will consider 
you sufficiently recovered to venture out?" 

" I hope, my love, that it will not be long before I obtain his per- 
mission to do so." 

" Beg of him, papa, not to allow you to venture out too soon ; I 
will most earnestly do so myself. We are in no haste, papa — we are 
not in the slightest haste. Let it be a week after his permission has 
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been obtained. If the consequence of your going shoidd be a relapse, 
our^ happiness* could not be perfect." 

*' My dear girl, we will act with all possible caution. We shall in a 
few days kdow more than we know now. It will for the present be 
sufficient for me to say, that I consent, and for you to communicate 
that to Charles. Is he now in the house ?" 

" He is, pappa.'' 

<< Very well ; then return to him Bi once. I shall see him again in 
the course of the day, and then we can talk the matter over together/' 

"Dear papa!" cried Juliana, as she fervently embraced him, "I 
Icpow not how sufficiently to love you. You are so kind, bo coaside- 
rate. Whatever proposition may be made, having a tendency to pro- 
mote my happiness, you accede to.'* 

" Can you marvel at it, my girl, when your happiness is the only 
earthly object I have in view?"* 

" I cannot but marvel that I am so blest;— ^e/;^ one is kind to me." 

" Tou deserve the kindness of «very one; you deserve it, niy child, 
anc^ I feel that you ever will." 

" I ought to be good, and I hope I ever shall be. But, papa." she 
added, '^you say ^t dear uncle is abroad; can I not write* to let him 
know that I—" 

" Leave that to me, my love — ^leave that to me. I don't at present 
know his address. . When I get about again I shall doubtless ascertain; 
and if it be possible he shall be with us. No^ runaway, my love; 
run away, and tell Charles that which he is probably ansious to 
hear." 

Juliana obeyed, and Lejeune, who imagined that, as Richard had not 
writjben to him, something very dreadful had occurred, sank at once 
into a most painful reverie. 

" Well," said Charles, when Juliana had returned to him, " have you 
been successful?" 

" I have been," replied Juliana; " I have; papa has consented." 

** I felt thftt he would," 

'' But he did it so kindly. It gave him pleasure to hear that such a- 
day had been named." 

*' I am very glad to be^r it," said Charles, " very glad. Then I'll 
write home to night. He of course could not tell you when that day 
was likely to be ?" 

" He could only hope that it would be soon. I urged him not to be 
precipitate. I begged of him not to veptureout until he was even more 
than sufficiently recovered to enable hiqi to do so with safety. I even 
proposed a week afber he had obtained the permission of Mr. Baymond, 
because we are in no haste, dear, are we ? — and it would be such a very 
dreadful thing if he were to have a relapse, would it not ? Besides, 
when I mentioned my dear uncle Eichard ^" 

" Did you, my love, mention him !" exclaimed Charles, with an ex- 
pression of anxiety. 

" Yes, dear — ^yes ! I hope that I have not done wrong ?" 

" No, my love, not at all ! not at all wrong r • 
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- * *^' Whjj ihen, did you start, when I said that I.had named him ?' 

'' Did X start ! Well, perhaps it was because I imagined that it 

-might have disturbed your papa. Tou see, my love, he does not 

^tjsactly know vrh&re your uncle is, and he feels, of course, naturally 

"^anxious to know ; as you would naturally feel anxious to know where I 

' was, if I were abroad and you here." 

" Aye ! but you must not go abroad without me P ' 

^ I promise you that I never will/* 

*^ But do you really imagine that I did disturb papa by naming my 
^ear uncle to him ?" 

" Well, it might have induced him to think, that's alL But; my loTe, 
^id you succeed with Mrs. Wardle ?" 

^\ Oh dear, not at all. I fear that all our conjectures are baseless, 
^he ascribes the fact of Sir John having thus addressed her solely to 
ihe esteem which as old friends they have for each other.*' 

*^ But I never heard him address her thus before." 

" That, dear, may probably account for the fact of her having blushed 
at the time. Certainly, from all that I can gather, it appears that^she 
^as made up her mind not to marry ^ain." 

" Well,"** said Charles with a smile, " if it be so there 's an end of it 
at once. I must apologise to her for having mentioned it : or, perhaps, 
"you will be kind enough to do so for me : and if you are disposed for a 
-walk before dinner, while you are dressing Til write a note home." 

Juliana consented, and during her absence Charles hastily wrote to 
^ir John. 



CHAPTER IX. 

'the RECOKCILIATION. 



During the first three stages of their journey not a word passed between 

*Sir John and George. They were apparently reading, but not in reality : 

their thoughts were not fixed upon the books which they held. Each. 

wished the other to speak, but neither felt disposed to begin, until Sir 

%John at length finding that George's taciturnity could not be by silence 

overcome alluded calmly to the note in which George had pledged his 

/•Jionour that the hundred pounds he had borrowed, he had borrowed 

/or D'Almaine, and then produced the I.O.U. as an irrefragable proof that 

Jbe was not upon his honour to be believed. 

" You wrong me," said George, with a stern expression, " you every 
-way wrong me." 

** Wrong you !" exclaimed Sir John. 

'' Yes !" 

" Why, is not this a. manifest proof of your falsehood ?" 

'^ No! Every word in that note is substantially true. The money 
was borrowed for D*Almaine." 

" What ! George, you amaze me. You fire me with indignation." 
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" And why ? Because you cannot iear to have the truth from me— *- 
because you prefer the adoption of any meanness which may cause ther 
truths I utter to be c6nstrued into lies,** • 

" Why was this I.O.U. returned to that man," demanded Sir Johm 
with an expression of anger. " What induced you to return it ?" 

" My honour." 

" Your honour." 

*' Aye, my honour ! I had become responsible for the amount, and' . 
felt botmd to return it." • 

'^ And was it your honour which prompted you to tell me distinctly 7 
that you had destroyed it." 

"It was." 

"What!" 

" I was compelled to prevaricate in order that I might not violate mjp^ 
honour. That preyarication I admit : you forced me to prevaricate :: 
but every word in Aat note i6 true." 

Sir John was astounded, perfectly astoimded. He sank back in the- 
carriage, and looked at George with a mingled expression of incredulity , 
and defeat, while George returned that look with an air which mighti. 
have been by any man mistaken for that of conscious innocence. 

" And do you really mean to persist in that statement ?" inquired 
Sir John, after a pause, during which he endeavoured to collect those^ 
thoughts which George's boldness had confused. 

" Of course," replied George, " well knowing it to be true." 

" Then why not explain this before we left town ?" 

" I explain ! I ! Would you have listened to any explanation from- 
T^e ? No. Tou would have treated me as usual, like a dog ; for like . 
a dog have I been tzeated of late, loaded with every species of contumely, 
suspected, insulted, spurned ; and yet the father who has treated me x 
thus has acquired the reputation of being a just man." 

" I have, George, endeavoured to be just." 

" You have . not been just to me. I have received at your handff ' 
neither justice nor mercy. The delinquencies of youth,^ and the follies of • 
inexperience, are too indelible to be erased from the heart of an angry . 
father. No. I have committed myself, and must therefore be content .^ 
to be an outcast for ever." 

« Would to Grod," exclaimed Sir John, as tears sprang into his eyes, « 
*^ that forgetfulness of the past, and kindness for tiie future, could re- ^ 
claim you." 

" You have not, I fear, the heart to forgive my follies, and hence you. 
cannot have the disposition to treat me kindly." 

" I have the disposition to do so, George^" cried Sir John, again. > 
bursting inta tears. " God knows that I have-i-Gt)d knows that I 
have.'^ 

The carriage at this moment stopped to change horses, and Gomey,., 
with all his characteristic alacrity, leaped from the dickey and opened ^ 
the door. 

*' Do you please to get out here. Sir John," he inquired. 

''Ill get out," said Greorge, and Comey twisted the steps down in.. 
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^e twinkling •£ an eye ; and when George had alighted he. twisted 
them tip«again, seeing that Sir John was not at all inclined to moye. 

'^ Now," thought he, *' I can kick him now. I mtut, for I am not 
oiJy fit to faint, bat havn't got a copper in the tuijvetaal world. "Please, 
sir," said he, haring fidthfiilly followed George into the Crown, '' pleaae 
lend me a little sixpence ? I '11 pay you again — ^honour." 

" What, have you no money !" inquired Georgel 

'* I haye^not had a skunick, sir, since I was robbed, and, of course, 
I durs 'n *t dl^w of Sir John." 

'< Why did yos not remind me, sir, of diat disgracefol circumalance 
before r 

^' lUdn't like, sir : couldn't get my h^t high enough." 
• " Whatever, you wish for, sir, order," said George ; " and see," he 
added, as he gave him a sovereign, " see if you can take oare of that.*' 

.Comey bowed, and withdrew f and George ordered a bottk of Sherry. 
He then called for a half-pint decanter, which he filled, and took with a 
biscuit to Sir John, who appreciated this little i^tentioQ nnder the cir- 
cmnstances more highly thim he would hare done had George presented 
him with any thiog ten thousand times more TaluaUe at any other 
time. 

^^ Geotge," said he, as he pulled out his purse, ccmtaimDg notes and 
gold to a consideiable amount, ** take this and settle with the mexL* 

George took the punse in silenoe, and retimwd to his sherry, the whole 
of which hediank, and that with infinite pi»t0, feeling as he did that 
by taking thait half pint of wine to Sir John : he had made a most 
" palpable hit,'* and having settled fcr every thing liberally^ he re- 
ent^ed the carriage, and the journey was pursued* 

^ Now," said Comey, on tsJdng his seat, " P U just li^ this oat-and-' 
out-looking cigar, and then honour mysdf with a &w ptivate thot^hts. 
Now, in the first place," he continued, having aocomplished the object 
he had primarly in view, " why was Sir John in teaors wkoL I opened 
the carriage door ? Bo I ask mpelf the question ? Why was he 
in tears ? Why, what upon the face of the iimversal world would 
<:anse him to shed tears, except tears of pity, which wasn't the sort of 
tears he sported then. 1 say, what upon the fiioe of the universal 
world could cause him to shed tears but that beauty ? Nov, I'll answer 
myself the ques^on j^ump, and when I say notkinffy I h^ the very middle 
oi the mark. I know what they've been vtp to*-l know it as well as 
if I had been crammed into one of the carriage pockets. Sir Johea has 

beeo i l et me see, what's that word? 04ir--expostriculatii]g very 

severe about his goings on in town, not about the nt» ; no^ he promised 
he wouldn't, and Jm^vford is as good as a saint's: but he's be^ ex- 
postriculating with him; and he, with the artiohi^sss of Artaa^xes, and 
he was one of the most art^ swells that ever breathed, has been wtsrkr^' 
ing vpon his* siMy old fec^gs to such j^ pitch, that he oouM'nt stand the 
laxikjet any longer. Now what does this parove? What does it prov? 
Why it proves just this, it proves that fathers are fools, universal yoilly 
out-and-out fools* All a son has to do, if h^s ever asuch a vaemant, all 
he has to d<H~and that beauty inside can do it stunningw.^ he has to 
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^o— ^and in say it before a millioii---is to touch his father^s fidirigs i an4 
anger cuts away Hke blessed chaff before the wind of ibrbearance, -fbr^ 
giveness, and affection. There neva: wasj since Adam was created, 
such tinlvetsal old fools as Others. Bnt if /was the fkther of lihalt 
beauty in Uiere, would / be such a fool ? Not a bit t>f it Td kid: 
itim right ttlean out of nature! I only just wish he had me for a father, 
Td weef for him, oh, yes; Td drop lots of tears; Fd say to him fierce, 

* Now look here, if s no]use pulling long fades to me— its no use your 
preaching about piely, or prognostication ; you're a scamp-^I know 
you to be a scainp, and a buroxng disgrace to your sex, therefore 
cut it f That% how I'd serve him. But Sir John won't do that. No, not 
his; h^n be touched, and shed tears, and let him have eveiy blessed 
inducement that is on the fade of the universal woild that he asks for. 
And why ? Why, because he's a fiather; and I say it again, and if.I had 
my head chopped off to-morrow, Fd still keep on saying, that fathers 
^e fools^ — so "diat's settled. Now, I dessay he Ihinks he has stopped up 
my moufh "vdth that sovereign. I dessay he thinks so, becausis he don% 
know that it's too late to stop it up now; not that it would have been 
opened to Sir John, if he had not cross-examined me so cunning ; but 
I was obligated to open to save myself; for although fether says to me, 

* Comey, loiow nothmV he also says, *Corney, take care of number 
one;' I must then have ^aciificed one of the numbers, saadi as tJie 
beauty was number two, I needn't say a ^gle mite more about liiat. 
But Fm stunning glad I kicked him; be*d never have Stood a drain on 
the toad if I hadn't. And that's the worst of travdBng with nobs in 
general — >the beauty I leave quite out of the scale; they want nothing 
themselves, and think-^if they tMnk about it all^«-fhat nobody else 
vrants notfaxDg:* thafs how nobs are known to be nobs on the road. 
IVe known them' to travel a hundred miles withoot havmg the ghost of 
a drop. ' Other individuals enjoy diemselves; ti^^U get down at every 
stage, and think ^ty tmght to get dbwn, and have suffen; but nobs !— « 
Wdl, it's just the same when they are at the play. There fliey sit^ 
hour afbar hour, Without having either a mite or a drain, while others 
are ail the tame enge^ged in cracking nuts, sucking oranges, and drinking 
gin and beer, and maMng their blessed lives regidarly happy. There's 
the difference between the two speres— one goes to feast and*the other 
to fiist Now ri&e, when Tm on the road to have a drop aft every 
house 5 come to; / can't enjoy myself regular without. I regard a 
days travelling a6 a day's hoiiday-^no cutting up and down stairs: 
but nobs seem to have no holidays at aU: every day seems alike to 
th^fih. And then comes the question :<^-*Are we, which can and wiU 
enjoy -ourselves, happier than the hobs? That's tJbe point. But be- 
fore We settle that, we must first know what happiness is, and wheife it . 
is to be found. We axe all of us after it, that's quite clear, — hvtj/iheA 
we go such a jolly lot of different ways to catch it : and perhapa/* ft's as 
weH as it is', if not* better. Pferhaps it's kept secret, in order to distri- 
bute the population; for certain it is, that if it were known to be in 
any particular place, that place would be ^over-populated in no timel— 
That's it, I shtmldn't vronder. It's because no particuliaa: ^ot shotdd 
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be orar-crowdedy*— that's aboot it, no doubt; because bow we are 
temptedtoxxmafierbappinesseagerly all oyer the fiice of the nniTenal 
world. And yet I thmk there's a little of it eyeiy where. I think 
there's a little of it here.— I know there is, for I now feel as happy as 
a prince, and lumpier than they are inside, Til warrant Sir John isn't 
happy, and as for that beauty, blister AtnaZ-^he €<m^t be happy, I won- 
der, now, whether he ever talks to himself as I do? If he does, I 
wonder whether he likes it as well. I doubt not If I had to think 
his thoughts, Pd rather have no thoughts to think." 

Now while Gomey was thus entertaining himself— or rather '' honour- 
ing" himself with his thoughts, George, by virtue of the most specious 
eloquence, was wiiming back ikto confidence and fitvour of Sir John. 
It need not here be stated how eloquent he could be; nor need it be 
explained that his subtle plausibility was occasionally irresistible; it 
will be quite sufficient to record, that before they reached the Hall it 
was mutually agreed that all that had passed should be buried in obli- 
yion, or, at all events, never alluded to again; and that George was to 
be treated with the utmost kindness, and to act thenceforwtud like a 
map* 

Accordingly (nn their arrival, dinner having been preparedt for Sir 
John had sent word on the Saturday that they were conung, they went 
up to their rooms to refresh themselves, and then sat down to dinner 
together, precisely as if nothing unpleasant had ever oocuired. 

This somewhat puzzled Comey. He couldn't m^e it out: he 
thought it odd-— very odd; and when he found that ihey chatted with 
'Unusual gaiety, he privately said to himself, — ^^ This is odder." 

They, however took no notice of Gomey's censtemation: th^ conti- 
nued to eat and to drink, and to chat, until the cloth' was removed, 
when Sir John, to the utter amazement of Comey, said to Geoi^e, 
*^ Now then, my boy ! draw up; let's spend a happy evening together." 

If Gomey had had any dishes in his hand he must have dropped 
them; it was therefore most fortunate that he had not. He had nothing 
but his napkin, and that he twirled and twisted into all sorts oi shapes, 
and stood and stared, and thought, until Sir John said, '' Gornelius, the 
wine, toy man 1 bring out the wine I" when, by dint of extraordinary 
presence of mind, he placed the wine on the table and withdrew. 

<< Well,"* said George, when Gomey had retired, <<*80 Gharles, I find, 
has made up his mind to marry?" 

'< Tes," replied Sir John ; ^< and I really don't think that he could 
have chosen a more gentle or a more amiable girL" 

" She's a nice girl," rejoined George, ^' a very nice girl; and I most 
sincerely hope they'll be happy. Of one thing I'm certain, and that is, 
if she had had the whole world to choose from, she could not have 
chosen a finar-hearted fellow than Gharles." 

" I'm glad to hear you say so," retumed Sir John; 'Tm very glad 
indeed to hear you say so. He iff a fine-hearted fellow: he is a man, 
Creorge— «very inch a man." 

'' I know it," said George, who most cleverly concealed his real feel- 
ings. *^ He is a man I knoW of whom any brother might be proud-. 
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But," he added, irith a very peculiar smile, " I understand that that is 
not the only marriage contemplated/* 

'' £h r said Sir John, looking up with a curious expression of coun- 
tenance, " Eh r 

^< I understand,'' repeated George, " that that is not the only marriage 
contemplated — ^I mean in the family." 

" What, do you think of marrying, then?'' 

" I think of marrying !** 

" Why» not? Were you to meet with so gentle a creature as Miss> 
Lejeune, I should, without hesitation^ recommend you to marry." 

''I hare not thougBt of an^iifg of that kind at present. Still, I 
imderstand that anotiier marriage is in. contemplation." 

" In the &mily ? What, do you mean in this iamily?" 

<< Yes; I understand that you are goii^g to marry Mrs. Wfrdle." 

"Mrs. Wardle!" exclaimed Sir John, colouring deeply, "I! — ^Mrs. 
Wardle!", 

" I certainly understood so." 

« From whom?" 

" From Charles. He told me that he had heard you call her Ade- 
laide, and it is his impression that you are about to be unitexl; and I 
certainly don't know of one whom I should like as a stepmother better 
than Mrs. Wardle; for she is a most virtuous and amiable person, and. 
one whom I have always held in very high esteem." 

" WeU," said Sir John, with a smile of satisfaction, "I am glad thta 
she has your good opinion. She is certainly worthy of it; and I did 
think of repaying her thus for all her— Grod bless my soul !" he ex- 
claimed, with a start. " Why, what's that ?" 

" I will go in!" cried a voice in the hall. " I'll not tvait to be an- 
nounced. He is here." 

George instantly rushjed to* the door, which he opened, when a man 
of Herculean build felled him like an ox. 

"Fbbehan !" cried 'Sir John, with an air of command, " Sfcand. 
off! Wh.at means this monstrous outrage?" 

" Villain !" groaned Freeman, half-choked with rage, as he stood with, 
clenched fists and grinding te^th over George. " Villain 1 heartless- 
villain !" 

" Why is this ?" demanded Sir John, fiercely. 

" My daughter !" cried Freeman, as he burst into tears, " My 
daughter !— he has ruined my daughter !" 

Sir John started, and trembled violently. He seemed paralysed. At 
length he said, in broken accents, " Freeman ! Freeman! my friend, 
can this be true?" . 

" Truer shouted IVeeman, with- uplifted hands. 

"Pray be calm," said Sir John. " My dear, Freeman, sit down.— 
Now pray, pray sit down." 

Freeman sat down^ and burying his head in his hands, sobbed 
aloud. 

"There— there," continued Sir John, soothingly; "there, now be 
tranquil*-&e tranquil— and then we'll see what can be done. Good. 
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Godr he exclaimed, as he tamed towards Greorge, who was still on the 
floor, prostrate and motionless — " yott have killed him! Oh, my Crodf* 
he continued in agony, as he sank oa his knees, by the side of his ap- 
parently lifeless son: " help! — ^help!«— Cornelius, summon assistance. 
Help!— help!" 

".He moveSf Sir John!" cried Comey. *'See, Sr John, he movesr 

" Thank God!" exclaimed Sir John ,and sank senseless on tiie floor. 

The whole of the servants now rushed into the room, and when 
Comey Had turned George over to them, he attended himself to Sir 
John, while Ereeman sat with his fliQe still buried in his hands. 

" Some brandy— ".said George faintly-*-*' give me some brandy. Same 
more," he added, having had one glass, — ^'^ why what's all this about? 
How came I here?* 

" Mr. Fseeman,'' said Comey, * struck you a blow on the head " 

"What!** cried George, rising with a convulsive effort— !" and my 
father— did he strike hun too?" 

«No,su-." 

" Then how came he thus?" 

** He thought you were dead, sir, and fainted." 

George shook his head and felt oonfused. The blow had stunned him 
but had inflicted no material injury. He rubbed his eyes again and 
again, and haviag had some more brandy, hecame somewhat calm. It 
was however manifest that he had made up his mind to sHomeUdng ; still 
he silently assisted in restoring Sir John to a state of comparative con- 
sciousness, and having directed him to be carefoHy taken to his cham- 
ber^ and sent one of tibe grooms for his phydcian, he cleared the room 
of the rest of the servants and then locked the door. 

" Now,* said he, having thrown off" his coat and tapped Freeman 
coolly on the shoulder, '' you struck me, like a coward; now stand up 
like a manf 

Freeman, thus arousecf, started up, and sprang at him with all the 
ferocity of a tiger. The odds were, apparently, fearful against George: 
he had superior strength, height, and weight against him; but he had 
been tau^t that so-called '' science,** pf which Freeman was utterly 
ignorant. 

Swelling with rage — ^while George was quite cool — ^Freeman attacked 
him again atid again fleroejy; but George parried every blow that was 
aimed — ^any one of which must have again stunned him — and, while 
doiog so, struck T\,dth so much force and precisioUi that Freeman became 
nearly insensible himself. ' 

Not a word passed between them; they made no noise: they fought, 
like bulldogs, silently: the only sounds which were heard were those 
produced by George's blows upon the neck and face of t*reeman, from 
whose wounds the blood flowed coiaously. Still he kept on — endea- 
vouring in vain to reach George, who struck out with fiie rapidity of 
lightning— until seizing the gigantic form of Freeman by the hips, 
George, with almost superhuman strength, lifted him off his legs and 
threw him, with so much force, that the massive oakeii rafters ^neath, 
them trembled! * 
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Comey, who had been an eye-witness of all thicH- that is, he had 
-witnessed it all through the key-hole — ^no sooner found that Freeman 
Tvas unable to conquer George, tiban he resolved at all hazards on for- 
•cing ^e door, whidx he did on the instant, and boldly rushed between 
them. 

" Pray, Mr, George," he cried, as Freeman rose, in order to attack 
Oeorge again, "pray don't — do let me beg—" 

" Stand aside!** cried George. 

" For the sake of his daughter—** ^ 

" Stand aside!*' iiepeated Greorge, who seized 0omey fiercely by the 
collar and hurled him-*5amet0Ae7^/-*-even George didn't know where 
he went to, because he became instantaneously invisible! 

" Now," said Geoi^e, still maintainmg an attitude cf defence, ** per- 
haps, before we go farther, you will tell me why you gave m^ that 
cowardly blow?" 

" KiU mej'* cried Freeman, " kill me, villain! You have ruined my 
daughter— kill me ;"— twhen, rushing towards George with the despe- 
ration of despair, he fell forward and groaned. 

George then rang the bdl-^which was quite unnecessary, seeing that 
the servants were abeady at the door — and when he had given them 
instructions to attend' to £^man he went up into his room to wash his 
hands. 

The servants approached Freeman and turned him over, but when 
they saw his face ^e whole of t^em shrank back, appalled. 

" Gracious!" exclaimed one, " what are we to do with him?" 

" Lift up his head," cried another, " hell be choked." 

"Where's ComeliuJs?" enquired a third; *^he's always out of the 
y^ny when he's wanted." 

" Somebody run up stairs," said a fourtili, " anflaik Mr. George what 
on earth is to be done." 

One of them ran up to George at once, and came down with instruc- 
tions to give Freeman some brandy and wash his face well with warm 
water. Bui?, before they were able to act upon these instructions, George 
himself came down, and Freeman, who had been faint, but not for a 
moment insensible, soon revived. 

Sir John's physician was now announced; and George briefly ex- 
plained to him what had occurred and then conducted him into Sir 
John's room, where it was sooii( ascertained that although the shock 
had rendered Sir John extreme^ nervous, nothing serious could be 
reasonably apprehended. "' 

Now Comey, during the whbie of this time, was in a really unplea- 
sant ''situation, pis position, indeed, was one of exceeding diiEculty, 
inasmuch, as when Greorge hurled him aside with so much violence, he 
sent his head completely through one of tlie thin panels of the window 
shutters — ^glass and all — ^in which it securely stuck; while the curtains 
having innhediately closed upon him, rendered him invisible to all in 
the rooija. 

Now it was seldom that Comey's philosophy deserted him. Having 
called upon it under even these peculiar circumstances, it promptly 
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<< If he can be induced to marry her, my firieQd, your money will 
be no consideration with him ; Imt," he added^ "how came you to 
allow him to knock you about in that style? A man possessing your 
immense sferengthy one wtuld hare thought oould have crodied a com- 
paratLvely weak man like thai." 

<< He's not weak, sir , he's as strong as a lion. Besides, I was hot 
and he was eooL I was just like a child in his hands." 

" Well, I shouldicertainly not like to have to deal with such a child; 
but when the animal is roused in ev^i a comparativdy weak man, and 
he has'sufficieni; judgment to guide his strength, he becomes dangoons. 
However, you mustkeq^ within three or four days; most of those marica 
will very soon disappear." 

• They now approached Freeman's house, and as th^ did so, Jane, 
who had been in a most intense state of anxiety donng her fttber's- 
absence, flew to the door; but the moment «he beheld her fiitherV 
strangely disfigured fiice, she uttered a loud scream, and &inted« 

Fortunately one of the maids caught her as she was fiUling; and 
when she had been borne into the parlour, the Doctor asristed in 
restoring her to consciousness. He then drew Freeman from the 
room, and strongly urged him to go immediately to bed, and iriien he 
had succeeded in prevailing, upon him to do so, he returned to Jane, 
who was still much alarmed. 
' . " Well," said hci as he pressed her hand gently, "you f&d bet- 
.ternow?" 

' " Yes, sir," replied Jane, brfsting into tears, " but I fear my poor 
father has met with some dreaSful accident " 

"No, no, ho, no," replied the doctor, " Hot at all. I do assure you 
that nctiiing of a serious nature has occurred. He will be all right 
again in a day or two; his bruises are merely superficial." 

"Has he been up to the hall, sir ?" 

"He has." 

" Did he meet with this accident Acre?" 

" Tes, but its a mere bagatelle; a mere trifle: he has nothing but a 
few slight contumons." 

" Sir John, I understand, has returned, sir ?" 

" Yes, Ijp returned a few hours ago." 

" Did my father see Sir John?*' 

" I beli^re that he did." 

"You know, sir," pursued Jane tremblingly, as the* tears again 
started, " you know, sir— you know-^why he saw him." 

" My dear young lady— I do— I do." 

" Oh, sir, I i^ver can hope to be foifiven!" 

" Not hope to be forgiven ! Never relinquish hope' All may yet 
be welL Your father possesses a father's feelings, which I, as a £Mher, 
can appreciate; but, be patient— &e patient, and all may yet be welL"' 

"My wickedness now, sir, nearly overpowers me, but when the 
knowledge of my disgrace becomes public— and public it must become, 
seeing that George cannot marry me during Sir John's liie time-^I shall 
go mad." 

" He cannot marry you during Sir John's life time?*' 
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"No, sir." 

"Why not?" 

" I know that he cannot— he has told me so.*' 

" Oh!" returned the Doctor, with an,* expression which denoted great 
faith in her credulity, " Oh!" 

" Were it not for that, sir, my shame might be concealed, although 
I should never, even then, cease to i^proach myself/' 

" Then he has, of course, promised to marry you?'* 

" A tl^ousand times ; and he will perfi)£m hjs fHromiflep" 
, "I doi^bt it," thought the Doctor, "I doubt it wmJ' But to her 
he said, " I hope that he will." 

" Oh, I am sure of it — ^perfectly sure. But then, sir, the disgrace I 
shall have to endure in the interim, maddens me.^' 

" Have you— ^-pardon me fo r — - " 

" You are sir," said Jane, with painful emotion, " yoti aie air, not only 
my poor Other's friend, but the Mend of Sir Johs^ ask me, therefore,., 
any question you please, and I will answer you as truly aa H* I had not 
faUen." 

Tears sprang into the Doctor's eyes, and he found it somewhal; diffi- 
cult to conpeal them; he did, however, manage to do so at length, and 
then proceeded to puj^the question which, in his view, had reference, not 
to love, but to htisinass purely^ 

" I was merely," said he, " about to ask if you had been in the habit 
of receiving letters from Mr. Croly?" 

" No, sir, be never wrote to me. I have &equentl]i seisfcmotes to him-— 
trifling notes, you understand^ sir-^whilb I have written wh^i I have 
been aJone, and thinking of him; but if they contained any little request, 
he always replied to them in person." 

" Then you have no ^written promise of marriage !" 

" Written promise of marriage?" echoed Jane, whom the qizestion 
appeared to bewilder, " Written prc»nise!" she added, asshe atared 
at the Doctor, diagcmaUy, as if she feared that his meaning should meet 
her full gaze. " No, sir, no! Why do you*ask?" 

" Why," replied the I>octor, who fi^t at the time somewhat confused, 
" generally when a man is paying his addresses to a lady^ notes pass 
from him to her, ^ which that promise is, at least, implied." 

" He has always taught me to believe," said Jane^ " that «uch things 
betrayja want of confldence. He has indeed established my belief that 
between hearts like ouxs no bond can be wS potent as thai of pure 
afiectioni — ^but," she added earnestly^ as a slight expression of doubt 
shaded her singularly beautiful features, " you do not think— you do 
not believe—- that isuch a doetonent as that which . you have named-— a 
written promise — ^is, or ever can be required to bind Mmf^ 

" Why, what did I say?" retiu'ned the Doctor, who could hardly 
conceal his embarrassment* " What did I say at the very commence* 
ment of our conversaid(Hi?-^I*8aid — ' Be patient, and all may yet be 
well;" 

^*May be!" exclaimed Jane, with ^ergy. "In my sense all must 
be well or I perish! But you do not," she added, in a more subdued 
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tone, although with equal intensity; '^ joudo not^^-you cannot-— beliere 
for one moment that he would "ever desert m«, whom he loves so fondly 
and for whose society he has so often lefb the brilliant assemblies at 
the haXL?— Desert meP she cofktinned in all the pride of nnbounded 
oonfidencer '' Never !— never. You cannot believe that he ever 
would?*' 

" I believe J returned the Doctor—'' nay, I now know diat if he 
should, he in villain.'* 

'' But he is not a villain, sir 1— indeed, he is not. My fiither to day 
impetuously called him a villain; but he is not one— he is not, 
believe mel** 

'^ I hope that he is not." 

" But you do not — ^you do not believe that he is?" 

"What reason have I to entertain such a belief? I explained to 
your father, as we were comiDg here, that my reasons for thinking 
^at all would end well were the confidence I have in the honour of 
Sir John, and the value which his son appears to set upon his repu- 
tation.'' 

'' But could Sir John, sir, — ^if he felt disposed— -could he alter those 
deeds by which George is compelled^ during the life of Sir John, to 
keep single?" • 

" It is, of course, impossible for me to know of the existence of any 
such deeds." 

" But they are, sir, in existence : George has told me so again and 
2^ain. Oh! were it not for them we might be married to-morrow! 
But do you diink, sir— of course, I do not know, nor can I indeed be 
expected to know, the i^ture of these things — ^but do you think that 
Sir John would legally alter them, so as to leave George free to 
marry?" 

' " Upon my word— not being a lawyer — ^I cannot venture to give an 
opinion on the point; but of this I feel assiyred, that if your marriage 
with George depends solely upon Sir John, you are certain shortly to 
be united." 

" Oh ! I am overjoyed, sir, to hear you say that! In the midst of my 
affliction this gives me joy indeed." 

" Understand," said the Doctor, " I do not say this with the view of 
buoying you up with any false hopes! — ^understand, I said distinctly that 
if your marriage depends solely upon Sir John — i— " » 

" It does, sir, depend solely upon him, and upon him alone." 

" Very well! If it be so, I don't think you need be under any very 
serious apprehension." 

" Do you think, sir, — as I cannot see him, — do you think that if I 
were to write to Sir John " 

" Have patience : have patience. Do nothing hastily. Something 
will be decided in a very few days. In the meantime let our conver- 
sation be confidential. I shall see Sir JShn again in the morning, and 
if I find that I can promote your views, I shall be happy to do so." 

" A thousand thanks !" exclaimed Jane, fervently. " Oh, sir, I feel 
indeed grateful." 
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•^* Well, well," said the Doctor, rising, ** we shall see what can hed<wie^ 
I'll now go up and ascertain how your father is getting on, and thett 
I must take my leave. No, no," he added, as Jane prepared to accom^ 
pany him, ** you need not go with me : I will leave every necesawy 
instruction, but you had better not see him until the morningV" 

He then went up to Freeman, and having explained to him that 
Jane conceived that his bruises were the result of an accident, hft 
gave some instructions to one of the servants, and left Jane compara'^ 
tively happy. 

George, immediately after Freeman and the Doctor had left the 
Hall, sat down as coolly as if nething* of importance had occuned, 
with the view of trying Ih his own base mind the effect of a soleauL 
<denial of the fact of his having seduced Jane. 

"Now," thought he, "how am I to get over this? What if I 
utterly repudiate the charge ? How can it be proved? What evidence 
—•what collateral evidence can be adduced ? Her father never knew, 
never even suspected, that I went to the house with any other object 
than that of conversing with him. Not a word ever passed in his. 
presence at all calculated to excite any such suspicion; nor can a 
isingle letter be produced against me, seeing that I never wrote to her 
•in my life. Her evidence is therefore entirely unsupported. She 
says that I have seduced her : I say that I have not. Now whsch 
will be believed? Whose word will have the greater weight — hera 
or mine ? It must be recollected that she is not a soft, simple-minded 
girl, but a girl of spirit and intelligence !— a girl, moreover, whose 
reputation for virtue has been heretofore spotless. But have I not a 
{reputation equally clear ? No one here, save the governor, know» 
%.^y thing against me. But will he believe her ? That's the grand 
point. Can I induce him to take my word instead of hers ? I fear 
not. But suppose thafc I am able to do so : what then ? Freemaa 
jngs his action for seduction, of course-— because by my flat denial 
il do away at once with all idea of a compromise — then comes the 
9€ : everything will be publicly explained ; her statement on oath 
will be publicly believed, and I shall be publicly denounced as a villain I 
Well ! — now let us take the other side of the question. I don't attempt 
to deny it — I admit the fact at once : what then? In the first place 
Freeman will want me to marry her, which is of course, out of the 
question entirely. Well,' he brings his action, and then will be the. 
time to effect a compromise. If I deny it, she will urge her father on^ 
and go through the ordeal with a view to her own partial justification ; 
whereas, if I admit it, and offer to compromise the matter, '^e will 
naturally shrink from a public declaration of her shame in order to 
gain a sum of money, which she might have at once, without the pain 
which such public declaration must of necessity inflict. This, then, is ^ 
clearly the course to pursue. I must admit it : I must admit it with 
every demonstration of deep sorrow. I must then refuse to marry her 
on the ground of her having yielded — aye, on the ground of her being 
impure ! — and should an action be commenced, of which there cannot 
be a doubt, a compromise must be privately «;ffected," 
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M^uTt while Gtvfgt was Uni9 hMftleMly weighbg the ttro conrtes 
•f action pfOfM^fed, CornaT'-'iNrbo had, bafora diniier» obtemad fo 
John'a peiamaaioQ to visit bia &thaiw— waaJdaBcribing to tha old man 
m tiba maal oraphia atyle the acana which had just baea enaatedaa 
the HalL 

'* Well/' said Craske, having listouad to all atieativaly, '< WaU^jow 
hoow, Comay bor, all chia has nothin' at all U> do akag a* yow. A*. 
they make their beds» so thay muat lay on am, bor ! Bat dich't ho 
hut yow when he sent yar head through V* 

*^ No» not muclu But, sand I ma/ live, tho«|^ what stmglh he 
muat have ! Why, he took Mr. FreemaB— who weighs twenty stona 
if ha weighs a pound — ^he took him up inhii arms like a baby ! Be* 
tween you and me/' he added very mysteriously, ** I don't thinh he'a^ 
what you may call mortal ! I should be sorry to say that any m»i has 
daalings with — him down below; but^ if he doesn't lend him tlMB& 
arts, and thia strength, all I can say is, it^s very strange to me. Than^ 
somathinff about him I ean't mike out. He's jus^a%artfa)*as the 
Old One himself; and, if I*m not out of my reckoaf^, heViJA sosae, 
aaciat way connected with him." ^ . 

'* God knows !" said Craske ; '^ it's hard to judge. At sU events, 
it's nothin' at all to do along of us !<*^t ain't no business of oura, 
and as such, we needn't attend to it How did you get c» i» 
Lomonr -^ 

'^Stunning T' replied Corney. '* Talk of lifa^-immoxtal life! Why. 
you're buried alive- down here! — you know nothing." 

** Don't we ?** said the old man, laying down bis pipe, hia naturat 
pride being by this observation somewhat, woundod. *^ Now, just look 
yow here. I know sullen o' these Loanoners. /'«» seen 'em, ssid I 
reckon 'em to be the most ignorantest aet that ever walked in shsv 
leather! What do they know ? Nothin'. They don' know larch fivna 
fir; they don' know ash from pollaid; I doubt if they even know^ 
poplar from a thotn ! They don' know % piece o' wheat firem. a.pieA 
o' barley ; a piece o' rye firom a piece o' oats ; a piece o^ mangeLffam* 
a* piece o' turnips; or a pteoe o' nnistaid frotti a piece o' taiea. PoBi't 
teU me about their knowledge ! They know nomin' right wall. Fve 
tiried 'em !-^I've tried 'em often when ^y've been mre, and of idl* 
the ignoramuses I ever eoflie across, I neter yet comeacroas tbe-hha- 
ness o' them /" 

•• Do you know how to make glass f ' enquired Comey . 

" Glass ! What's glass got to do with it ?*' 

"Do you know how to make itf 

•< No ; how should I know?" 

** Then how should they who do make it know about ftt?»i^ f* 
% ** Aye, but you mam't pitch it quite so strong, when ItfeSsm' O* 
them, as^o say we know nothin'." 

**^I meant &at down here you know notliing of their stylo of IMk ; 
that's what /meant" 

««Oh, well!" said the old man, 'Mf that's it, we don't But I 
ft'pose they're all a parcel o' pickpQcfceta---^n't tficy.?" ^ 
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** Well," replied Corney, who thought of his ^»tob, "Aej^**- 
tainlv are not all hon^t.'' 

*♦! hear yowcMi't go up arout beiDg robbed*. They didn't tobyow, 
did they?" 

•'Yes, that they rfwir 

" They did ! why what did they k* y'on ?" 

"'Everything I had^ except my clothes, and I wonder tliey didn't 
take tbem." 

" What ! did they knock you down i* th' dark, then ?" 

"' Knock me down ! No ; they don't do business in that way. It 
was done in. the light/' 

" Was.there many on 'em did it?" 

'* No ; only one." 

'* What I let one do it ! Didn't you do nothin' to himl?** 

'* I didn't know it until I found all my pockets emp^, and then 
he was iuiwhere to be seem" 

'' Do^iffiaean to tell me," said Craske, with the most ineredu«^ 
lous deliberation, ^' that ady flesh could empty yar pockets m the 
light arout yaw knowin' nothin' at all about it?" 
°* Why, they'll do it and stare you right full in the &ce !'' 

4' More fool yow to let 'em ! But what did you lose ?" 

*^hy, my best silk handkerchief, a matter of seven..«nd'8ixpettcev 
an4 what's worse than all, your old watch." 

'' ifjjj^Qld watch ! What's that gone ? Oh, Corney, Corney ! '^hy;. 
I woum't have lost it for no sum o' money. That w«tch Tvef hAd 
six-and^orty year come next Lady. Yar poor old grandftither guv it 
to ^n^, and his father guv it to him; and now, after keeptn' store by 
it all these years, yow've gone and let somebody steaiiti There'srtjiihi 
What, did yow pull it out to see what o'cloc^k it was, and have it 
snatched out o' yar hand ?" '^•* 

**No; / didn't pull it out, but they did !" ' 

''What, out of yar fob?" - - . 

'*Yes." 

" And yow not*know it?" 

•* Not till aft^r it was gone !" ' 

" Carney, I doubt yow're tellin' me a iklsity. What ! take a watch 
out of a man's fob, and he not kuow it?" 

" I tell you they'll look at you ftill in the face and do it, and* yt>tt 
none the wiser." 

" Well, but how can they? Bo yow mean to say they could get 
my watch put of my fob arout my knowing of it ?" 

" Yes ; they'd have it out in the twinkling of an eye !" 

" But I'd defy 'em— I'd defy' em to do it ! It ain't to be done ! 
They might go to work anyhow they liked, and couldn't do^it " > 

" They could," replied Corney. 

** But how?" said Craske, rising. "Now, just show me how. 
Here s the man, and here's the watch. Npw show mfe how they'd take 
It arout my knowledge." 

||/ can't show you how." 
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•*No, nor no other mortal." 

" All I know about it is, that it is to be dene." 

*' I can't believe it. It*8 clear agin natur* ; and what*8 agin natur*, 
is not to be done." 
^ •* Tlietfd conjure it out somehow." 

** *' rd lay 'em the whole world they wouldn't, and win. But that's 
Tiaythcr here nor there. The watch is gone, and I'm mortal sorry for 
it. Didn't yow send the crier round when yow found that yow'd 
lost it ?'' 

** Send the ei*ier round ! No." ^ 

*' Then yow ought to ha' done. I shouldn't ba" minded a shillin* 
or two! Yow ought by all means to ha' s^nt round the crier." 

** "Why, how long do you think it would take him, now-^ to cry it in 
every street? — and how much do you think it would cost \x^ have it 
cried ? He couldn't do it in much less than a year and a half; and 
you couldn't give him less than a pound a week for crying; aiid then 
he'd want a man, with a directory in his hand, to tick the streets oft' 
as he worked them. Send the crier round ! If he did his work well 
he'd have to go round and round — for new streets are springing up 
everywhere daily. Besides, I don't think they have a crier/' 

'*Not a crier ! I thought they'd one to every parish." 

.** Well, suppose they have ; and suppose I'd set them all to work 
at once, I couldn't have given them less than a shilling a piece, and 
I should say there ^are not less than a couple o' thousand parishes: 
so you see it wouldn't have done to send the criers round. No : the 
watch is gone, and there's an end of it, I'm sorry it's gone, but it's 
no use fretting about it now. I've got a pound towards another : the 
Beauty gave me that on the road." 

" lie did ! What did he give you that for ? 
* *' Because he knew I'd been robbed." 

*' Then yew told him about it?" 

** He was th mc at the time ! — in the very same room ! We went to 
■see life, and we did see life ! But I'll tell you what sort of life it was 
another time. It's getting late. I must be off." 

** That's right, Corney bor: don't be over yjpivr time. But recol- 
lect and keep a still tongue in yarhead. Whatjgrer yow see^r what- 
ever yow hear, or whatever yow know, know nothin'." 

Corney then left, and returned to the Hall, where he amused his 
fellow-servants until bed-time with a graphic and somewhat bombastic 
<lei5cription of what he ter;ned *' The universal philosophy of London 
life.""" 'V . 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION 

In the morning, Dr. Farquar called upon Sir John, whom he fonod 
still nervous, but otherwise well, and having earnestly advised him 
not to suffer the affair immediately in question to excite him, he- 
alluded to the unhappy home ol' Freeman and Jane. 

*' Did you go home with hiraT' enquired Sir John. 

*• I did,*' replied the Doctor. " The poor girl fainted the moment 
she saw his face, and it certainly was singularly disfigured." 

*' Disfigured ! How came it disfigured ?" 

"Have you not heard? — I perceive that you have not Why, it 
appears that when you had left the room, he and George had a battle.- 
George, having been rendered insensible, knew nothing of the cause 
of Freeman*s*fierce attack upon him until it was all over ; but certain/ 
it is they fought desperately together, and Freeman's face was awfully- 
disfigured." 

"And George's too?" 

"Not at all! He has not a mark. Freeman told me, to my 
astonishment, that he was in his hands like a child." 

" I am very, very sorry it occurred." 

" You must not, my dear Sir John, blame George for this.' He said, 
afterwards that had he known the cause of Freeman's attack, he* 
should so far have respected his feelings as to avoid him." 

*' Still, I am very sorry for it. You left him, I suppose, almost mad ?"' 

** No ; I left him comparatively calm. His bruises he appeared t<>- 
care but little about ; but that his feelings are deeply wounded, you 
may conceivfe." 

*'It's a sad job — a sad job— a very sad job. And how does she- 
bear Jiji^ 

*' Sn^ is almost heartbroken." 
./^ Poor girl! Do you think that she is naturally ofafprward or 
wanton disposition?" 

'* I am perfectly sure that she is not. I have known her from her 
infancy, and have had, up to this time, constant opportunities of 
watching her conduct, and certainly a more amiable girl I never knew." 

** Then you think that she is not at heart impure?" 
\ ** Had you witnessed the touching fervour with which she said to 
me last evening, *Ask me any question, and I will answer you as^ 
truly as if I had not fallen,' you would have been quite as satisfied our 
that point as I am." ' 

** It is that ftae — that beautiful girl, is it not? Freeman has but 
one daughter ?"^^^^' 

" He has bufone, and she is beautiful indeed !" . 

" She is rather a lady-like creature ?" 

**S1^ is. She is, moreover, very intelligent" 
, "Ah !" returned Sir John, thoughtfully. " Well, I must speak to 
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George. Such a girl must not be deterted. Does 'she appear to be 
fond of him r 

** Her whole soul seems centred in him/' replied the Doctor; *'he 
is her idol !" 

** Well, then, 1 must hear what George says. Something must be 
done. I mnat hear what he says on the sntnect, and then you and I 
can prirately talk the matter orer again. Will yon dine with me 
to-day r 

*^ ril come over in the evening. I shall be engaged tiU sisc, per- 
haps later : TH come over in the evening." 

** Very well. In die interim Til ascertain what George's fedings 
on the subject really are.*' 

Dr. Farquar then left, and Sir John shortly afterwards nunmoned 

George into Uie libmry. George expected this» and had therefore 

kept at home, with the view of meeting the case calmly and at once ; 

and when he obeyed the simimonst it was with an expression which 

-denoted deep sorrow for what had occurred. 

*^ George/' said Sir John, in a tranquil tone, *^ I have no desire to 
load you with reproaches—" 

" I deserve them,*' interrupted George, sdlemnly. 

** But that is not my object : my object is to converse with yon on 
this very sad affiiir dispassionately, in order that we may decide upQn 
what's to be done. How are we to proceed ?" 

**I acknowledge my weakness : I acknowledge my error. In% mo. 
ment of exdtement my judgment was lost. I cannot but express the 
deep sorrow I feel : I cannot but reproach myself heavily." 

^' But neither sorrow nor reproaches can meet the case now. Some- 
* thing must be iione. Now what do you propose ?" 

^'I have no proposition to make," replied George. ''Could not 
' some arrangement — some compromise be made ?" * 

'^ What arrangement — what compromise would you suggest?" 

" I am not in a position to offer any suggestion : I don't know what 
Freeman may require.*' 

«* Why, George, as a father he will naturally require you to marry 
the girl." 

" That is of course entirely out of the question. When I speak of 
an arrangement, I speak of it in a pecuniary point of view." 

**0h! \n,^ pecuniary point of view," returned Sir John, as he 
looked at George searchingly. '^ Are you not fond of the girl ?" 

** Oh !" replied George, with something like a sneer, *' she's very 
well!" 

" Very well ! But are you not fond of her?' 

*' }i!otr-particular!j/ /" 

*' Have you not induced her to believe that you are ?" 

" Not that I know of." ' , 

*' Am I to understand that you don't like the girl, although you 
have taken the trouble to ruin h«r ?" 

** I like her well enough." 

" Well enough for what ? — well enough to marry her ?" . • - 
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; ** No, it is net enftfrely out of the qimlioii !*' 

* ** Why, you'd simij not wish me to many her, would youf" 

'^ I wish you to aet like an honourable man, Geoi^, in this asmreU 
as all otiber mafters." 

«'W«I1, but would you> under the cifcumstanises, sanetion such a 
tttarriagef 

** Were I satisfied, George, that her mind is still pure— were I fuUy 
e^iMnced that her heart is nnoorrupUd— I would !" , 

*^* How can she be pure whose virtue is gone ? How can ^he who 
has aaerifiiced her chastity he uncorrupted T* 

" I speak," replied Sir John, " of her heart and her mind." 

** Would you have me marry a wanton ?*' 

*' No ! But I have yet to know that she is a wantoii/* 

**She who yields up her virtue is lost." 

" That's true, in a general 'sense,— quite true. But under what cir- 
cumstances, George, did she yield? — what indncementa were held 
out ? — what means were employed ?— what temptatic^s were offered ?" 

" On my part, none." 

** Very well. Then I have at present no more to say on the siib- 
'eot. If she yidded through wantonness solely, she certainly is not 
eae with whom / can sympathise, or whose cause I would advotftte 
for a moment." 
, ^ *' But if even she had yielded to the strongest temptations—" 

'* We will not pursue the subject any farther now," said Sir John. 
** We shall have to revert to it again. I have several calls to make. 
I have, in the first place, to call on Br. Briggs, U> see how poor 
Richard Lejeune is getting on.*' 

" I should like to go with you," said George ; ** I feel anxious to 
see him." 

" We need not both go. You go instead of me. I shall then have 
move time on my hands." 

The horses were ordered, and when Sir John had read a letter he 
had just received from Charles, he mounted with George, and rode 
with him through the park ; and when George turned off to visit 
Eichard Lejeune, Sir John rode thoughtfully to Freeman's. 

As he approached the house, Jane — by whom he was recognised in 
an instant — flew up to her room in order to avoid being seen ; and 
when he had ascertained that Freeman was at home, he dismounted, 
and was shown into the parlour, in which he found Freeman, whose 
countenance was ** singularly disfigured " indeed ! It could, in fact, 
be scarcely called a countenance at all ; for, while his eyes were black 
and swollen, and his upper lip hung down to his chin, one side of his 
face appeared to be laughing all over, and the other particularly 
glum. 

*' Freeman," said Sir John, who, under any other circumstances 
must have laughed, but who then was too serious to smile, *'I am 
very, very sorry to see you thus." 

• " My own fault," said Freeman as well as he could— and the b«»t 
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^^ /v 
lie could do amounted to no move than an almost incomprcheBaiUe 
wobble — *'my own fault entirely. I*d do bttaineas. Sir John, to 
come as I did. I'd jutt discovered it, aod'also juat heard that you'd 
cone home ; and^-I don*t know what poaaeased me — I waa mad !" 

** I can understand the feelings which prompted you to come,'' said 
Sir John, with an expression of pure sympathy ; *^ but I do not beUeve 
that he would have raised his hand against you, had he kuown the 
leal cause of your coming.'* 

•*I don't believe he would," returned Freeman. "No, I doa't 
believe he would." 

♦*I wish, however," pursued Sir John, ** that this were all that wo 
bad to lament." 

•* Had he cut me to pieces," cried Freeman* with energy, *' beaten 
me to a mummy— trampled upon me, and rendered me unable to 
move — I should have cared but little, had he not ruined my child ! 
Sttch a good girl !— so affectionate, ao virtuous, so pure ! — he must 
bave bad the tongue, as well as the subtlety, of the Serpent V* 

** Was he often here ?'' enquired Sir John, 

** Oh, yes ! frequently." 

^ And did you encourage his visits ?" 

** I did. I felt proud of his society. But as not a jingle vg>rd ever 
fiMsed in my presence between him and her that ^uld be construed 
into anything beyond courtesy and respect, I never dreamt Ibat his 
object was to undermine her virtue." 

•* Do you think that her virtue has been really undermined." 

** No, Sir John, I do not. She is, in the worlds view, destroyed ^ 
but I believe that her soul is aa pure as ever ! The means by which 
be tempted her I'm unable to conceive. She will not hear a word ia 
disparagement of him : she still, believes him to be all that is honour. 
able and just— she still absolutely adores him." 

** Would you object to my having a little conversation with her f" 

** Object, Sir John ! Certainly not I should feel indeed glad if 
you would. I'll send her to you." 

** I have no desire to disturb yow." 

** You shall converse with her alone, Sir John ; Til leave the rocnu 
Yes, you shall converse with her alone." 

"Now," thought Sir John, as Freeman withdrew, "now I shall get 
at the truth. He is, as Freeman says, as subtle as the serpent, while 
Ms powers of persuasion appear to be, even to the most experienced, 
irresistible. This poor girl has had, I fear, some strong temptation;. 
and, notwithstanding all he says about her wantonness, I feel instinc- 
tiyely prejudiced in her favour. I dread to hear her tale : I dread it,, 
because I feel that it will place him in a most odious light. This i& 
BO common case of seduction. Some crafty means have been em. 
ployed, or this sacrifice would never have been made. But why doe& 
«he not come ? She, perhaps, dreads the interview." 

He rose and paced the room, and then went to the window ; and 
then slowly paced the room again ; and at length he heard a tremulou& 
tap, so gentle that he was not sure that fancy had not lent the sound. 
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He, howeTer, vent to the door and opened it, and there slood Jane, 
overwhelmed with emotion. 

** My poor girU" said he as he took her trembling hand, and led her 
gently to a chair, '^ take courage*— take courage* 1 do not come here 
to reproach ; no, no, no 1 1 come here as your friend — as f/our friend,* 
jny poor girl ! There ! — now let us calmly converse about mattetv 
which deeply concern us both." 

**J feel," said Jane, in tremulous accents — ** I feel, Sir John, un. 
worthy to be in your presence. I am a guilty thing, and my spirit 
is crushed by the weight of my shame." 

** Come, come, be calm, my poor girl !" said Sir John, as Jane 
bowed her head,'*'«wd .sobbed convulsively; *' come, let us talk the 
matter over tranquilly together, ia order that we may see what can bef* 
done." • 

*' Nothing can be done, Sir John — ^nothing can be done, unless 
you remove that barrier. Oh I remove it I" she added, sinking on 
her knees before him, " remove it, and the blessing of Heaven will 
rest upon you !" 

"What barrier?" enquired Sir John, as he -gently raised her; 
** what baryer, my child?" 

*' Thatji^' replied Jane, ** which prohibits our marriage." 

" Has he then promised you marriage ?" 

*^ Promised— promised me marriage!'' echoed Jane, with an ex* 
pression of wonder. ** A thousand times !" she added ; ** and will per- 
form that promise. Were all the world to say that lie would not, I 
should repudiate the judgment of all the world. Notl|iM^'€an shake 
my conviction of his truth — nothing can weaken my puf« listith in him. 
It is this unbounded confidence which sustains me. Oh, Sir John ! 
were it not for that, my position would be terrible indeed 1" 

** You spo^e of a barrier, my child," said Sir John. " Now tell 
me calmly what, it is you mean." 

*' Those deeds. Sir John, connected with the estate, by which 
George is bound to remain single during your life." 

"What!" cried Sir John, with feelings of indignation.— " Oh !" 
he added in a more subdued tone, " then, were it not for these ' deeds ^ 
he would marry you at once ?'* 

" He would, Sir John — he would, and thus conceal that disgrace 
the public knowledge of which will be otherwise inevitable. But 
why^— " she added earnestly, as fresh tears gushed forth — *^ pardon 
me. Sir John — pray pardon me — ^but why — why, Sir John, did 3'ou 
start when I i^ientioned those deeds T' 

"I started, my child," replied Sir John, "partly because I was not 
at all aware of their existence." 

*' Not aware of their existence ! — You not aware of their 
existence ?" 

*' No ; indeed I am not*' 

" But there are such deeds ! I know. Sir John, that there are such 
deeds !" 

** How do you know, my child ?— How do you know ?'* 
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''Well/' Mid Sir John, perceiving; tbftt^iii evideoee ««s licM to 
lie cMndoiiTe/ ** I do not aay dntaeily tlwt there eve no siicfa 
•deede: aH I eej ie, that I have no imowledge el ell of Ae«i/' 

^* Can th^ not be altered. Sir John, when th^ aie finnidf CttH 
tbej not be legidly altered V 

'* My child/' replied Sir John, '' we ramt eee— w« muet see." 

*^ And if they rem be legally altered, you will alter tliem, Sir John 
—will you not?*' 

'' I will!" replied Sir John emphatically, '' I will!" 

*^I can but t?UMnk yon," said Jane, with tonehinff ^HVotv ; 
*' but Heaven will bless you ! Oh, Sir John ! wicke^ aft 1 am, I Ml 
reinspiied with hope. Your kindness, your goodness, has eodched n 
wounded spirit. You are indeed the friend of the faflen !" 

*' My dear," said Sir John, as he took her still trembling hand and 
pressed it, ** all that / can do to promote your happmeas, shaQ be 
done. I fear that this marriage does not depend solely upon me; 
but we shall see about that : we shall see— we shall see. VVL speak 
^o George again on the subject, and ascertain what can be done. I 
said that when I ^ame here, I came as your friend. ^ I w^ act 
like a friend to you, my child : I feel now more timi ^ever disposed 
to do so.*' » i 

'' Ten thousand thanks, Sir John !" cried Jane. ** [ hope still to be 
in a position to prove to you how grateful I can be." 

'' And now," said Sir John, '* before I leave, I should like to say 
one word to your father." 

Jane rose on the instant and left the room, and almost immediitely 
afterwards Freeman reappeared. 

*' Freeman," said Sir John, as he took his hand, ^^ I am satisfied-^ 
on one point perfectly satisfied — ^and it shall not be my fault if all 
does not end well. Should my son come here, avoid thim if you can : 
at all events, do not speak harshly to him." 

'*1'11 not. Sir John," returned Freeman, "Fll not. Don't yoii 
think now. Sir John, that her mind's as pure as ever ?" 

*^ I do— I do : on that point I am satisfied. A few days will setHe 
it now; but in the interim. Freeman, don't speak harshly to ?ier.*^ 

** I can't do that, Sir John," said Freeman. '* No, poor girl, I 
<;an't do that." 

"Very well: very well. All that I. €an do, Freeman, shall be 
done." 

Freeman heartily thanked him again and again; and Jane, who was 
waiting for him near the outer door, shed tears of gratitude when he 
approached her and pressed her hand, and told her to hope for the best. 

Now, during the time Sir John was thus engaged at Freeman's, 
George was in the garden attached to the asylum, conversing with 
Eichard Lejeune. Kichard had taken quite a fancy to him, and 
declared, on being introduced by Dr. Briggs, that he was the firmest 
and most sincere friend he had met with for several centuries. 

" I have known him," said he, *' I have known him, sir, forages !«— we 
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r mmthvyn togsikmr, and usM to |^ky with the* stara. DonH you re- 

member/' he continued, addresaingGeorge— " don't you remember 

^ ham we need to akoot with tbeaa i Why« m those days we cottld aend 

' them throi^h the e^of aneedle— through tfaeeye of a needle^ m^ and 

$ think nodiing of it. But," he added, turning to the Doctor, and at 

the jttme time tskittg George's arm, ^' you will excuse us. My friend 

aod I are anxious^ have some private oonversation. You will, I 

kttow,ezeiiBe us." ^. 

The Doctor bowed, and Bichaid led George to tlie other end of the 
Hatdeii. 

'*Now," said he,. "I'll tell you what I want: I want to escape 
from this citadel. I've been here loag Plough; but I can't effect my 
escape unaided. The garrison can't hold out long." 
. '* Where is the garrison ?" enquired Georee. 

*^ Ooocealed just bdbind here ; but the number is very inconsiderable; 
my men could make a breach^ and carry the place in afl hour. Now, 
will you see that this is done ?" 

"Of course!" 

*** Let it.be done promptly. And then the pas^ortr-^you can' get 
me one ?" ♦ 

•* Certainly. I had better gelt you one in my own name." 

'* What name?" 

*'Croly." 

" Croly. Very well. I shall think of that name." 

** Are you sure of it ?" 

" Yes, yes — Johnson — I shall think of that. Let me have it with 
all possiye despatch." 

**Verfgood." 

'* The$e walls can't stand long !— there's nothing of them ! I don't 
know the thickness exactly, but I should say that they are not mcxre 
•than fifty feet thick!" 

*' No ; I should say myself they are not more than fifty— •certainly 
not more than fifty." 

** Very well, then : a four*and-twenty pounder or two would blow 
them into the air ! Let it be done. Take the command yourself, and 
let it be done in — Hush ! here comes the governor." 

" I wonder," said George, ** that he doesn't appear in uniform !** 

"I have been here upwards of sixty ^years, and never saw him in 
uniform yet Redresses thus in private clothes to mark his contempt 
for all prisoners of war. Here he comes. Now leave me. Be 
resolute. Adieu!" 

George accordingly left him, and rejoined the Doctor. 

"I am conamissioned," said he, *'to bring a field of artillery, in 
order to storm this castle. You had therefore better be on the 
look out." 

** Does he then contemplate an escape?" enquired the Doctor. 

"Yes," replied George; *'he thinks that having been here sixty 
. years, he has been here long enough ; and as those walls are not miote 
than fifty feet thick, they are to be blown into the air with 
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few twenty.fotir pounders. Poor fellow ! Do you still tfabk that iie 
will recover?" 

*• I don't at all despair,** replied the Doctor. His ease is aoy thing 
but hopeless. He is in fact much better than he was a few days ago." 

They then entered the house, and when the Doctor had gtven 
a variety of explanations having reference to the eccentricities of hH 
patient, George left and return^ to the Hall. . 

Sir John had returned home just before him, and when he ha^ 
listened to George*s description of all that he had seen and heard 
of Richard Lejeune, he said, ** Now then, George, let us revert to the 
subject to which we alluded before we went out. It appears, Greorge, 
that you have succeeded in winning the affections of that poor girl. 
You have inspired her with the most unbounded confidence in your 
honour : you have deeply impressed her with the conviction of your 
truthfulness, and implanted in her heart a faith in your affection 
and integrity so firm that, as she says, if all the world were to tell her 
that you would not perform your promise, she would repudiate 
the judgment of all the world, and cling to that pure faith stilL" 

" Have you seen her, then f* enquired George earnestly. 

** I have. I have but just left her. I went direct to Freeman!« 
when we parted at the lodge, and I certainly feel satisfied now 
that although she has been tempted — strongly tempted — by you 
to make the sacrifice she has made, her mind is uncorrupted still, and 
she is in spirit pure as before.*' 

*' You say strongly tempted." 

•'Ido, George— I do." 

" The temptation was not very strong." .^ 

*' Don*t tell me that, George : don't tell me that. Iflbw know- 
better. You promised her marriage again and again — aud I have not 
the slightest doubt that you made that promise with all your charac- 
teristic solemnity : while the only reason you assign to hejr now for nol 
marrying her at once is, that there exist cert^iin deeds connected with 
the estate which prohibit your marriage while I am alive." 

** Oh !" said George, with an expression of bitterness, '* she has told 
you that, has she ?" 

" I drew it all from her. Now don't seize the fact of her having 
told me this as one which can in the slightest degree justify the 
pursuit of any dishonourable course you may contemplate : she 
told me, not with a view to your disparagement — for, as Freemafn 
explained, she'll hear nothing in disparagement of you ! — she told 
me because she believed it to be- true, and felt naturally anxious 
to have those deeds altered." 

" And you told her, of course, that there were no such deeds." 

" No, George ; I did not. I would not shake her faith. I would 
not diminish her confidence in you. I felt that that faith might never 
be shaken : I felt that that confidence might"never be destroyed. I 
did not undeceive her : she believes in the existence of those deeds 
still. Truth compelled me to say that I had no knowledge of them ; 
but I told her that if I found I could legally alter them, I would." 
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*^ And ibis of course induced her to believe that if I did not marry 
her, it wowld not be your fault." 

•' Nor will it be my fault, George, if you do not — feeling that 
you are absolutely bound to do so by every principle of justice and of 
honour." 

*' Then you would force me into this marriage ?" 

*' I would advise you, George, not force you. Your own repu- 
tation^ your own sense of justice, your honour, your feelings, ought 
to force you — I would merely advise." 

" Merely advise me to marry a girl whose impurity must shortly 
become notorious ?" 

'* There is no necessity, George, for its becoming notorious : nor 
can I conceive it to be otherwise than monstrous for you to tax her 
with impurity. You have made her what she is, and now repudiate 
her because she is what you have made her. You 'have gained her 
confidence, you have won her affections, you have inspired her with 
faith in your honour and truth ; you have acquired an influence over 
her, the strength of which nothing on earth can surpass, and now — 
having by virtue of the most refined subtlety — by promises of 
the most solemn character, and by an affectation of piety and devotion, 
-drawn her into your power and caused her to uiake the great sacrifice 
she has made— ryou turn round upon her and call her impure! 
Is this your manhood? — Is this your honour? Is this your philo- 
sophy, or is it your religion, George — is it your religion ?" 

*' t believe," said Geotge^ *' that there are but few men who have 
not erred : I believe there are but few who have not been guilty) not 
only of ijgliscretion, but of falsehood tinder circumstances of a 
similar cJiJFacter. I have erred in this case : I admit that I have 
€rred : but the thought of being united for ever to one who has, under 
4iny circumstances, yielded, is repugnant to every feeling of morality, 
if not to every principle of sound common sense." 

"I cannot see why the thought should be repugnant to either. 
Such a marriage would neither outrage morality nor shock common 
sense. Your morality I fear, George, is not too refined: nor is your 
common sense too conspicuous, seeing that common sense is based 
upon justice and truth. But we'll not pursue this: we'll proceed to 
weigh calmly and dispassionately all the objections you may have, 
George, to act in this case like a man. She is a beautiful girl — I call 
her an exceeding beautiful girl: she is, moreover, highly intelligent, 
^nd while her appearance is lady-like in the extreme, her manners are 
-chaste and elegant. That she is amiable and aflfectionate, you know 
■as well as I do: that she is devoted to you heart and soul, is a 
fact which is also well known to us both. It is true she is not rich : 
but the importance of that to you shall be comparatively slight : it is 
also true that she is not connected with any high jam ilies ; but those 
with whom she is connected have always maintained that degree 
of respectability which has commanded the respect and esteem of all 
who knew them — " 

** No doubt of it !" interrupted George, with impatience. " I have 
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nothing to say against tbeir respeetabiStj; nor bvre I aaytfaiiigto sdy 
against her. I have stated me only objection I have to HMrty 
her, and that I hold to be suffiefeot.'* 

*'You admit that she is beantifiiU amiaMe, wai inteffigent: 
you know that she has an affectionate heart, devoted— ferventlf 
devoted, to you ; yet because you have robbed h ci' hear tlessly robb^ 
her— of that which you now affect to prize abow all» you repudialie 
her and seize upon the factof your having, by yirtiie of fidaehcKMi, be*' 
trayed her, in order to justify that repudiatiott ! Why what a villaai 
— ^to use the mildest term-— what a vdkin yon must be! Yon steal 
from a casket a priceless gem, and then produce it in older to prove 
that you have rendered the casket valueless. Yon cause her to yi^ 
that 'which you affect to consider her brightest jewel, and tbcA 
YOU adduce the fact to show that mondHy prompts you to cast 
her off. But are you really such a viDain ! Reflect, George, reflect! 
Consider the circumstances under which she yielded ; coosMar * 
that the sacrifice was made to you in the plenitude of iaith and co&fi* 
ence. I .know the subtle smoothness of your tongue: I knovr 
how eloquent you can be: I know how specious you are. The 
means which you employed were iTtesistible : — I am convinced of it ! 
You would not have invented those falsehoods gratuitously. Y<m 
would not have conceived them had you not ftrund that thiPf 
were' absolutely essential to success. Reflec t ■ refl ect deeply ! Be 
assured that by promptly pursuing that course to which Honour, 
Justice, and Nature point, you will gain the 'applause of all virtuoua 
men; whereas, if a contrary course be pursued, you wtXL be by 
all denounced as a heartlesa villain ! For my own part iKfcpmething 
must be done, and that soon, I will give you three days to meide. I 
need not dti'ellupon the^ect which thatdecinon may have; but wlieii 
you have decided; I shall know how to act.*' 

George was silent. His countenance denoted the exislence of 
fierce paasions ; but he spake not a word, and Sir John left the rocmi. 



CHAPTER XI. 
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CoRNBT was very n^rly caught at the key*hde, for as Kr John rose 
and left George in silence, he gave no intimation of his approach until 
he had actually touched the handle of the door ; but then, ynik 
admirable presence of mind, Comey no sooner received the startMng 
intimation than he flew with surpassing velocity to one of' the hau 
chairs, which he began to polish up with a& nraeh energy and cam airif 
he had felt it to be the last chance he shouM ever have of making titet 
article look at all tidy. 
*" All right," thought he, aa Shr Mm abwly passed him. ^ JVemrfy 
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a6teihedf«-fMi^ iMS]^--^t nU exaclly quite* And that'd ike Mi^orvt of 
1ui0WBig a little: it makes jou Boea^fer to know more, that ii leada 
you into all sorts of dategecs. If I kad known nothing at M abont 
tU8» I abouidtt'i kave oarad to know anything abont it ; bat as £ knew 
atlilti^ caitqiii^.iiiinte0i»e to tell me I ou^t to know all. And I 
certainly do know pretty well all now : but I wonder what he'll do ;, 
w3l he' many kcc o» not ? Heeught; but ought stands for netliing 
wi<^ hin. it's a case of heads or tail»— heads he will : tails he woml. , 
He don't seem tb be soi ovep^md^above sweet upon her^ although Sir. 
John says she's so very fond of him* He's an attide to be fond of,. 
certain]ty!*^bttt thm there's no acoounting for girls : some are foolish and 
seme are wide-awake. And I don't know I don't like the wide-^kw^ier 
uns best : their society is ever so much more pleasant. Tliey oh«at; 
yoo^.itfs tra« ; bnt then tkey cheat you because they know yolb ^k&to 
be cheated. They make you bdsvve they love yon, whether they do or^ 
not^ and nothing ca» be much maw pleasant than that ; and what can it 
mo^er to yon whether they do or don't, if they make yon belicTe they' 
do, and don't undeceive you ? This is the wide-awakes' game ! — instead 
of simpering, and sighing, and sentimentalising, they practise tlie art 
oi pleasing, and the art of pleasing's what I call the subsoil of> 
society. It grows and strengthens amd nourishes friendship, whieh 
fai|^ the ehains and handcuffs of matrimony quicker than all the real 
laiFe ia the universal world. We all like to be pleased — its natural — 
andiwe.are always pleased with those who make us believe that they - 
are always pleased with us. The wide-awakes know this-— they know 
\i> stunning I'-HUtd therefore they manage to marry away, while these 
who either We or wait to love remain single. But I wonder 
what this love is. Tliere's so much talk about it m the universal wevld . 
that I should like to have a taste just to see whai k's like. I should 
like to be right oa dead ia loFve. I'll warrant ita nice ! — I'll warrani'it 
js^ or it wottldn' t be hdf so mush i^ioughi of. I wonder, now, whether 
if* I wera to try hard I could fell in love with one of our girfe— - 
say. Sarah. ' I should hk^ to try just for tlie fun of. the thing. But 
suppose I waa to try and make her believe that I loved her, and caused 
her to kyve mo*«right on love me-^and then refuse to marry her, what 
should I be ? Be ! I ^fouM be just as bad as the Beauty. That's been 
hii game-— I'll warrant tlukt's the game he's been plapng«-^and now he 
won't have her. But how about the jewel Sir John said he stole from 
her? How will he get over that ? If I were her father and he didn't 
marry her, I'd liave him up for the robbery, and serve him right." 

. ^'Tdl Tom to saddle the Grey," said Qeorge sternly, as lie left the 
room and passed through the hall. 

: " Dinner, sir," said Corney— •** IMnner, sir, 'U be ready in about ten 
minutes." * 

*^ Did I ask you when dinner- woidd be ready ? I told you to order 
the horse/' . 

"Certamly, sir; beg pardon, Sur," returned Comey— ^^only*thon|9hi> 
you didn't know it was. so near dinner time." 
' George said no more ; but as Comey rnahed from the haU^ he went 
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up stairs and opened a bottle of brandy, and baTing drank all 
he deemed sufficient for bis purpose, be eame down gloomily, 
monnted his borsc, and slowly rode over to Freeman's. 

As be passed tlirongb the gate. Freeman saw him, and left the room 
in which be had been sitting with Jane, while she, as usual, flew to the 
door to receive hiin. 

There was, however, something repulsive in bis conntenanoe, which 
caused her heart at once to sink within her. He dismoimted and 
entered the house, and as he did so she tried to grasp bis hand, but be 
avoided her and passed into the room. 

^Ily dearest Icfve !" she exclaimed, with an aspect which denoted ihe 
most intense apprehension, ^ how — bow is it that you meet me thns 
coldly V 

** Sit down,*' he replied, with a stem expresaon — ^ sit down ; and I'll 
tell you how it is. I thought," be continued, when both were seated, 
and she bad her eyes riveted upon him — ^**I thought that in you 
I might safely confide : I thought that at least you would never betray 
me." 

** Betray you, dear George ! How could I avoid it ? "When I was 
charged with it, what could I do V 

** I speak not of that. Madam — " 

** Madam !" echoed Jane, whose feelings the application of the term- 
by him ap])eared to electrify. " Madam — oh, pray !" she added in the 
most touching tones— "pray, pray do not speak so harshly to me. 
How — ^how have I oflFended ?" 

"1 *' By basely endeavouring to set my father against me ! — hy 
insinuating that I wished for his death, in order that I might be free to 
marry tfou/* 

"Great Heaven knows that I am innocent of that !" 

** Innocent ! Did you not allude to those deeds which I spoke of V* 

*' I did," replied Jane with comparative firmness, her strength being 
Te-animated by the unjust charge. " I did allude to those deeds — ^not 
with the view of setting Sir John against you — ^not, Heaven knows, 
with the remotest thought of insinuating any thing so dreadful as that 
of your wishing for his death ; but solely because, having heard you 
repeatedly wish to Heaven that those deeds were not in existence, 
I might beg of liiin earnestly to alter them, if he found it were possible 
for him to do so." 

*' The very fact of your alluding to them, under the circumstances, 
conveyed to him the insinuation that I panted for his death." 

" Believe me, dear George, no such terrible thought ever entered 
into my imagination." 

"I know better ! And he saw your meaning at a glance. You 
intended to convey that foul insinuation !" 

" How am I to convince you that you wrong me ? I am innocent of 
this cruel charge, George ; — I am, as I hope to be saved ! Believe me, 
or you 11 break my heart. I declare to Him-—" 

" Have a care," said George, with an expression of solemnity. 
Bemember that you have an immortal soul." 
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"•* I do— I do : but were I on my death bed, I would fearleaGljr 
declare that I never had any such intention. I never had — ^indeed I 
never had ! Oh ! believe me ! Do not treat me cruelly now ! You 
^now how very dear you are. to me ! Could I conceive the thought of 
injuring you^ I should be a wretch indeed. But Sir John do^ 
not imagine — he cannot imagine — that when I spoke to liim I had such 
sa guilty thought." 

" "Why, then, does he dwell upon it ? Answer, me that V 

*' If he does, it is indeed si misconception — a dreadful misconception.* 

*' Did you ever hear me utter a syllable which could, by any ingenioiift 
Jtorturing, be construed into a wish for his death V 

" Never, love ; never ! — ^no— no, I never did !" 
/'Then why throw out that vile insinuation T* 

" Ind€?ed, indeed, dear George, you wrong me. I most solemnly^ 
declare — "^ 

" 111 not hear a declaration based upon fajsehood." 

" What am I to do V cried Jane, trembling with apprehenabiu 
^' You will not," she added again, bursting into tears — " You will not 
believe me," 

"I cannot believe you," replied George sternly; "and as aS. 
joonfidence between us is destroyed — " 

. " No^ no, no— do not say that !" cried Jane. " It is not destroyed z 
it cannot be destroyed : nothing can shake my confidence in you; nor 
will you cease to confide in me, when my innocence of this dreadful 
charge h«as been proved," 

*' You deceive yourself, for be assured you shall never again deceive 
«ne. My confidence in you is gone for ever! — ^we therefore part 
for ever when I leave you now." 

** Part for ever !" echoed Jane, looking perfectly bewildered ; "Part . 
for ever !— You cannot — impossible — no, you cannot mean-— and yet 
— ^Part for ever I — I'll not believe it ! — no, no, no, no — ^you are not so 
unkind, you are not so unjust, you are not so cruel. — TR not belieTe 
it !" 

*' I say again — *' 

"George! you will drive me mad! Do not .repeat those terrible 
words! — Recall them, dear — dear love, recall them! You did not 
mean to utter them — did you ? — no, you did not — could not — ^meaa to 
wither all my fondest hopes." 

" I am firm — " said G^eorge — " immovable !** 

" No, no ; you will reflect : you will consider how improbable — ^how 
titterly impossible — ^it is for me to have been thus guilty : you will see 
ihow unnatural it would be for me to say a smgle word in dis- 
paragement of you, to whom I am bound heart and soul, and 
upon whom all my earthly hopes are fixed. No, no : you will, 
on reflection, believe me " 

" Never again," said George. " Never again." 

*' Yes, dear ; when you have proved me to be innocent." 

" Innocent !" cried George, as he rose with an expression of seme^ 
dhing akin to contempt! 
. No. 10. 
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Aye .innocent ! But, George \ — dear Gewge ! — pray do not leave 
tbns!— I entreat you to hear me !" 
I'll hear no more V 

" Have confidence in me, dear love I I never did — ^I never will 
oekay that confidence.* 

*What confide in you when you fear to confide in me !" 

have no such fear : I never had : indeed, indeed I never had. In 
jf0U my confidence is unbounded." 

False ! If your confidence in me liad be^i unbotmded, you would 
never have alluded to those deeds." 

" I am sorry — truly sorry that I did so. Notwithstanding I did 

twith the purest intention, I am sorry — ^very sorry liiat I did it at all. 

But you will forgive me: I hope that you will forgive me, and 

believe that I do not say that' which is false, when I say that 

my confidence in you is unbounded." 

" 111 not believe it ! How can I believe it ? You have mined me 
in my father's estimation so completely that I cannot r^nove the im- 
pression you have created." 

" Can I — can I remove that unhappy impression ?" 

"Youmightr 

"Then tell me how! Wliat on earth would I not do, dear George^ 
to remove it ! Tell me how it can be done." 

" No," replied George. " No — I'll not explain." 
*Why not, dear?— Pray doi" 

"Where confidence is not, impure motives are conceived." 
*If you really knew my heart, dear George, you would know that 
it is full of confidence in you. Nor wU I imagine that you can 
be actuated by any but the purest motives. Tell me— pray tdl me— 
I implore you to tell me — ^how this can be done, and more especially as 
it appears to involve another proof of my confidence." 

" No ! — my object will be doubtless misconstrued." 

" It shall not be ! — indeed, indeed it shall not." 

" Certainly the removal of that impression fi-om my father's mind is 
desirable." 

" It is — ^it is, indeed." 

"And there is one way in which it can be done." 

" Can I do it r 

"You might. Mind, I do not ask you to do it; I merely 
say that you might. You might nominally break off the match — by 
either you or me it must be done, although it would be perhaps better 
for you to do it. You might write to me and state that yoii reject me, 
and that all communication between us must be at an end. This 
would remove at once the impression you have created. Were yon to. 
do this — but folly ! — I talk like a child : you have not sufficient Confi- 
dence in my honour to do it." 

"Have I not? You shall see. I am glad that you have thus 
put my faith to the test. It shall be done! You shall know 
that my confidence in you U unbounded. Dictate — *' she added 
on opening her desk, — ^" Dictate to me that which you would 
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have me write, and — no matter what it be— it shall instantly be 
written." . » 

" I do not desire to dictate to you." 

" But you know, dear, better — ^much better than I know-^what will 
have the'^.desired eflfect" 

" Address me as ' Sir,* and then coldly reject me.* 

Jane, intent only on removing the impression which it appeared had 
been created in the mind of Sir John, wrote ** Siiv— Circumstances of 
recent occurrence have induced me to write for the purpose of stating 
that I reject you/* 

*' Will that be sufficient, dear George ?" she enquired. 

" Anything will do," said George, carelessly. " Still, you may a» 
well add, in order to make the note longer, that all correspondence 
between us must cease." 

This was added, and the note ran thus : — 

" Sib, 

** Circumstances of recent occurrence have induced me to write for 
the purpose of stating that I reject you, and that all correspondence- 
between us must cease. 

" I remain, 

'.* Dear George, 
** Your own and ever affectionate, 

" Jane." 

" What's this?" said George, having read the note. " I remain, 
dear George, your own and ever affectionate — Nonsense ! That will 
not do." 

" I have always thus subscribed myself." 

*' I know that you have; but don't you see that this contradicts the 
body of the note," 

*' I see — yes, I see now. Then what shall I put ? " 

** Respectfully yours, Jane Freeman." 
■ The note was re- written, and submitted again to George, who said, 
^' This will do — ^seal it, and direct it to me, and then send it up to 
the Hall." 

Jane obeyed him. The note was directed find sealed, and one of 
the men was immediately despatched. 

** Then you thought," said Jane, with a tearful smile, '' that my 
confidenee in you was not unbounded V* 

'' I did," replied George. '' I did." 

" Why, you have acquired so much influence over me, love, that 
were you to wish me to stand as a target to prove my confidence in 
you, I would do it." 

** Well, we shall see. For the [»'esent I must leave you." 

*^ But this, dear, has been such a terrible quarrel. I really cannot 
part with you yet. I began to fear that I had lost you for ever, and 
yet I would not believe that you were in earnest. You did, however, 
speak to me harshly — ^very harshly— you almost broke my heart But 
you did not really mean to speak cruelly to me. No, 410 ; I feel sure 
that you did not mean it. There," she added, as she smil^, and tried 
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t» check her tears, hut could not, " Iff all over now— yes, it*s all 
over now. It's too terrible to reflect upon; we'll think no more of it. 
But must you really leave me so soon ?" 

** Yes," replied George, " I have not yet dined." 
^' When shall I again see you, love?" 
^' When I find that that impression has been removed." 
-** Heaven grant, then, that that may be soon ! Must you go ? " she 
added, as he moved towards the door. ^ Well, well; I will not detain 
you, love, now. God bless you! God bless you! You leave me 
^comparatively happy." 

George coldly permitted her to embrace him, and left; and when 
nhe had watched him imtil he had become lost to view, she sank on 
the couch and wept bitterly. She felt humiliated, degraded, enslaved; 
and she was, indeed, at the mercy of one who was merciless. Instead 
of having influence over him, she had yielded all, and become a 
suppliant Had she not been prevailed upon thus to yield, she would 
kave assumed the true dignity of her sex. She would not only have 
felt herself insulted ; she would have resented the insult, and that with 
becoming spirit : but, in her position, she was — as those who are situated 
Jike her ever are and ever will be — ^powerless. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THB ADVICE. 



>€^»r his return to the Hall, George found that Sir John-rhaving been 
.through the ceremony of dining alone — ^had just been joined by Dr. 

Farquar. Jane's note had arrived before him, and so had a small 

parcel containing Corney's watch, which D'Almaine, by a well-known 

process, had recovered. 

**You remember, sir," said he, addressing Corney, who shortly 
.afterwards entered the room in which he was sitting, with a message 

fiom Dr. Farquar, to the effect that he should be happy to take a glass 

of wine with him, " You remember, sir, being in that disreputable 

house in which you were robbed ? " 

"I have reason to remember it, sir," replied Corney; "I shall never 

forget it to the day of my death. I shall never have another watch 

like that." 

'' What kind of watch was it ? " 

"A beauty, sir ! — aright on a beauty ! replied Corney, who, having 

from the mine of his imagination raised the idea that George intended 
xio make him a present of another, felt bound in strict justice to him- 
.self to hold the lost one in very high esteem — *'I never see such a 

^atch, sir, before or since, and never shall see such another. It was — 

I don't know how many hundred years old ! — works inside, sir, going 
.like life, and a eouple of cases of silver and gold, and hands and face, 
jsir, — stunning 1 " 
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** I have a watch here," said George, " but it does not at all con 
respond with your description. The one I have is a dirty old tortoise^ 
shell affair, battered about in all directions, and not worth a crown T 
Do you know the maker's name ? '* 

** Swiggles, sir, Swiggles : Swiggles, Maker, six thousand six hun* 
dred and sixty six, London. I recollect the number because of tho 
foiir sixes." 

George produced the watch with the view of ascertaining whether * 
the name and number corresponded ; and the moment Corney fixed 
his eyes upon it, he was struck with the most intense amazement. 

" Why, that's the very watch ! " — he exclaimed, with a stare which 
denoted the existence of a feeling that some awfully satanic mysterj^ 
was attached to it,—** As true as I'm alive, the very .one ! " 

"Well, but where are the gold and silver cases?" enquired 
George. 

" You'll find it all shiny inside," replied Corney. 

'* Shiny inside! well, it's shiny enough and the maker's name i^ 
Swiggles. Are you sure^ sir, that this is the watch that you lost?" 

*' Quite, sir ; quite \ I should know it from a million/' 

** Very well: then there it is." 

*' I'm very much obliged to you indeed sir, and return you many 
thanks. But may I be so bold, sir, as to ask how you got it ? " 

" Ask no questions," replied George sternly, as he rose to leave thcF 
room and left the watch on the table. " Be satisfied with having it 
restored." 

Well ! it is extremely painful to tax a man with ingratitude, but iU 
certainly cannot with strict truth be stated that Corney was satisfied 
at all ! He was, on the contrary, exceedingly dissatisfied, and would 
almost have given the watch to have had that which he held to be ft-- 
black looking mystery solved. 

" How did he get it ?" he enquired of himself. " How, in the nara^' 
of all the spirits afloat, did he conjure it down hdre'} Pie must — I'll 
say it again and again, and 1*11 keep on saying it — he must have some 
friendly connection with the Old One ! I have heard of men sellin^^: 
their souls: I've seen it done! — I saw it at the play, and whatever : 
they wanted they had but to wish for,- and there it was ready ctrt and '' 
dried. Now, it's hard to say — very hard to say — that a man has sold 
his soul : it isn't affectionate, it isn't charitable, it isn't pathetic, it - 
isn't the thing; but if this isn't a sell — a dead and universal sell— -all ^ 
I can say is that it looks dark and like it. Here is the watch — the real 

identical watch that ungrateful rhinoceros robbed me of in London * ' 

mark! in London, more than seventy mile away! — here it is, and/ 
who but the Old One could have brought it ? No mortal knew of the 
robbery until the thief was gone ! — no flesh knew where he went td 
nor where he. could be found, nor could any living soul in London* 

tell that this very watch belonged to me. Now look at that! just 

ook at that! — look at it and then see what it amounts to. Didn't the 
Old One know the watch? Didn't he know the thief that stole it ^• 
and didn't he know it belonged to me? Very well, then! Geoj^<5' 
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wished to have it back«--lie rvished to bave it back — ^he wished /•» 
and back it came! Now you know this looks black— particularly 
black ! / might have wished till all was blue before he'd have 
brought it back for me. But George wished, and back it came like 
life. Why, isn't this exactly the same as when the man sold his soul 
at the play ? Didn't he wish ?— and didn't he have what he wished 
for ? — and isn't this the same case exact ? I can't smeU any thing 
like brimstone about it," he continued as he bent towards it cautiously, 
for he had not yet inspired sufficient oourage to touch it ''It smells 
of smoke — ^but that may be London smoke. I don't like the look of 
it ! I don't like to handle it ! If it has passed through the Old One's 
hands it may perhaps get me in his power 1 I should like to wind it 
up just to see how it goes ! He may have been playing himself with 
the works! I should like to wind it up! — But then if he should be 
in it ! Send I may live, wouldn't that be a treat 1 But in it ! — ^how 
can he be in it ! And yet I've heard say he's in a smaller thing than 
that. Who knows ? He may be in it ! He may at this present time 
be hid among the works. He can twist himself into any universal 
thing upon earth that swell can ! Nothing's too little for him ! — any 
where he can walk in! — although it's a rum thing to think of his 
being everywhere at once ! Well, then,— now stop a bit — ^let's look 
at the thing philosophical. He*s everywhere at once. Very well. 
Everywhere. Well then, if he's everywhere, he's in the watch, it's 
true ; but so he would haPv^e been had it not passed through his hands. 
What then have I to fear ? I never murdered nobody ! — I never 
robbed nobody! — I never did nobody no harm, nor I don't owe 
nobody twopence. Why, then, should I fear ? If he's in among the 
works I'll wind him up among the works. But stop— don't be too 
fast — she'll not stand much nonsense ! — he's not the sort of swell to be 
trifled with, mind you ! But what's he got to do along o' me ? I 
have not sold myself to him ! The watch is mine ! . I'll wind it up 
and put it in my pocket. But — should he be in it — " 

The bell rang — it rang with a somewhat startling effect — and Corney, 
whosa soul was absorbed in the sound, became so oblivious of his 
hilosophy, that, on the impulse of the moment, he seized the watch, 
and instinctively rushed from the room. 

It must not, however, be imagined that the bell rang with violence 
Because it had a startling effect upon Corney. It did not ring with 
violence ; it rang, in fact, somewhat more gently than usual Still, if 
it be considered that he was at the time in the depths of his own 
metaphysics, the fact of his having started when summoned from those 
depths by the bell, can excite no surprise. 

" Cornelius," said Sir John, as Corney entered the drawing-room, 
** who was the bearer of that note ? Who brought it ? " 

" Note, Sir John ? Tiie note for Mr, George ? " 

** Yes ; whom was it left by ? " 

" Jerry, Sir John, one of Mr. Freeman's men." 

" Very good," returned Sir John, ** that will do ; that's all I want 
you for." And Corney at once bowed and withdrew. 
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** Well," said Dr. Farquar, who had been earnestly engaged in 
portraying the amiable characteristics of Jane, and whose eulogieshad 
been stopped by the production of her note, '* as that is the case, why 
there, of course, as far as it goes, is an end of the matter/' 

'< But is it not strange," observed Sir John, addressing the Doctor, 
'* that she who appeared to be this morning all constancy, who 
seemed so devotedly attached to him that nothing on earth — as she fer- 
vently declared — could shake her faith in his aifection and honour, 
should so suddenly turn round and discard him ? " 

♦' It is," replied the Doctor, "it is strange, indeed, I can't at all 
understand it.'* 

*' We hear," pursued Sir John, ** of the fickleness of women ; but 
this surpasses all, if this note were written voluntarily." 

"I don't think," said the Doctor, "that Freeman could have 
prompted her to write, under the circumstances, such a note as that. 
Have you seen her to-day ? " he added, turning to George. 

"Yes," replied George, ** a^id the fact of our having had a few 
angry words may have induced her to write to me thus." 

** Oh ! " said Sir John, ** you have seen her, and you had a few 
wofds together — ^angry words. Well, I'll not inquire what you 
quarrelled about; but I think that situated as she is now, words of 
kindness might have been substituted for those of anger." 

" I can tell you why we quarrelled." 

** I do not wish to hear." 

** It was because I found her utterly unworthy of confidence.'* 

Sir John, who was anxious not to expose George before Dr. 
Farquar, merely observed, that he knew that she had the utmost con- 
fidence in him ; and the subject dropped. 

Sir John was, however, by no means convinced that | that note had 
been written voluntarily. He felt sure that its tone was ascribable 
either to George's brutality or Freeman's disgust; and therefore, 
having the most implicit faith in Jane's constancy, and no faith at all in 
the honour of George, he resolved on ascertaining, if possible, what 
really induced her to write it. 

He accordingly, immediately after breakfast the following morning, 
rode over and called upon Jtne ; and when she had received him with 
Unaffected pleasure, he led her to a seat, and said, with a smile of great 
significance, " So you have discarded George, I find — ^repudiated him 
utterly.'' 
* Jane was silent. 

" Your decision was somewhat sudden, my child, was^it not ?** 

Jane held down her head, and was silent still. 

** He treated you harshly, I presume — very harshly. But what was 
this desperate quarrel about?" 

*' Oh !" said Jane, artlessly, ** it's all over now. We made it all 
up before we parted." 

*'0h!" cried Sir John, with an expression of satisfaction, "you 
made it all up before you parted ! Well, that's right ! It was but a 
lovers' quarrel, then, r.fter all ?" 
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** NofliiDg more," replied Jane. 

•' Well, well ! If you made it up before you paMed, why, so mucla. 
the better, my child ; but, ^ you made it up before you parted, what. 
indticedyou, when you had parted, to send him that note?" 

Jaae was again silent, and felt much embarrassed. 

** Was th«t note," enquired Sir John, " written by you ? 

•* Yes,- Sir J ohn," replied Jane, tremulously—" yes/' 

**But, as the quarrel was at an end before he left you, how came*. 

jou to send it ?*' ^ _ . ,,-. .., \-,,r 

** Isent it," said Jane, in a state of confusion, " I certainly sent it."^ 

«Then, of course, you wish to see him no more !*' 

** Heaven forbid," she exclaimed with fervour, *'that I should ever 
«itertain such a thought !" ,^ . 

•' You have stated that all correspondence must cease.' 

"I am aware. Sir John— yes, I am aware it is thus— stated." 

«* Then you did not really mean it?" 

** No, Sir John, no !--that is— no !*' . , «. „ 

** Then what could have induced you to write to that effect? 

** I scarcely knew what I was about." 

** Well, well!" returned Sir John, soothingly, ** I believe it. I don't 
tiunk you really did know what you were about : no, I don t think you. 
did. But I have, my dear, to ask you one question, which I hope you 
will answer ingenuously. Do not fear me ; I have your happiness 
Dearer at heart than you imagine. I am no enemy of yours, my child.'' 

** I am sure of it !— Oh, I feel satisfied of that 1" ^ 

*• Well, then, was this note voluntarily written ?" 

Jane was again silent, and hung down her head, and felt more than, 
ever confused. . . 

** I mean, my dear, did any one force you to write it? 

*' No, Sir John, no — no one forced me." 

** Very well : very good : I'm very glad to hear it. Where was it 

wntten V 

** Here, Sir John : in this room. ' 

•*0h! in this room! Aye! Who was in the room when you 
wrote it?" . , , . ^ 

Jane burst into tears, and Sir John waif ed the point for a moment^ 
and endeavoured to soothe her; and at length said, ''Was this note 
^nrxitten in your usual hand ?" 

« I felt somewhat confused at the time," replied Jane. 

** I see ; you couldn't write so well as you usually write, because- 
you felt confused." 

^* I wrote ifwhile ii> a state of agitation." 

** And what caused you to be agitated?" 

** I never can write so well as when I am alone." 

■** Of course not, my dear ; nor can I. Did he notice the hand at 
the time?" 

** Who, Sir John?" 

'''Hiere was no one else present, I presume ? Your father was out^ 
iras he not ? " 
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** No, Sir John : he was up stairs." 

'* Oh, he was up stairs ! Well, but didn't George notice the hand ?'" 

•* He said nothing about it to me. , But is there anything particular 
about the writing ? " 

** No, nothing particular ! It pierely looks as if you were confused 
at the time ! " 

** I was confused — I was confused." 

" But how caine you to write it in the presence of George ? " • "^SSn 

*' Did I say that I wrote it in his presence ? " 

*• Why, my dear, but you admitted as much ! But, come, now 
let us understand each other perfectly. It was written in his presence,, 
was it not?" 

'*How am I to act?" cried Jane, tremulously, as the tears again 
gushed from her eyes. ** I have no wish, Sir John, to conceal any- 
thing from you; and yet, if I tell you all he will be angry. What am 
I to do?" . 

** My dear girl," returned Sir John, calmly, " my object in asking 
these questions is chiefly to ascertain how / am to act, and what/ am 
to do; and I pledge you my honour that what you say to me now 
shall remain, as far as 1 am coucemed, unknown to him. Something^ 
in a day or two now must be done ; but, although I can see pretty 
clearly why that note was written — although I know pretty well that 
he urged you to write it — I am anxious to proceed on sure grounds." ^ 

" It was certainly written at his suggestion," said Jane. 

" Exactly. It was not only written at his suggestion, but he was- 
present when you wrote it." 

*' He was.'' 

** Of course, and dictated the terras. But what was his object — - 
his ostensible object ? What did he state his object to be ? 

** Merely to relieve your mind," replied Jane. 

*' To relieve my mind ? " 

'* He thought that that note might remove an impression which he- 
imagined that I had created." . 

" What impression did he mean ? " 

•* He feared that when I unfortunatel mentioned those deeds, that 
I had induced you to fancy that he wished for your death ! " 

** Oh ! — in order that he might then be quite free to marry you ? " 

** Exactly. But I am sure I had no intention of creating any such { 
impression—I hac^ no thought of anything so dreadful." 

'* No such impression was made." 

" Believe me, Sir John, if I caused you for one moment to imagine 
that he was capable of entertaining such a thought — " 
^, '* My dear girl, you did nothing of the kind." 

** I am, indeed, glad to hear you say so. He feared that I had ; and 
I began to be apprehensive that 1 might inadvertently have said some- 
thing calculated to induce the idea, although, Heaven knows, I had no 
such bad intention." 
. *' Then he accused you of having the intention ? " 

"Why," replied Jane, "he was alarmed: he was afraid that you 
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might imagine something of the kind, and therefore be wLdied me to 
write that note." 

** I see," — said Sir John, with a thoughtful expression, — ^" I see. 
He was afraid that his anxiety to marry you might he construed into a 
wish for my death." 

" Precisely,'* replied Jaue, who began to feel as if that difficulty 
had been siumounted, — "Precisely. But I am quite sure that no such 
thought as that ever entered into his imagination. He is too kixid, 
too good, too affectionate, to entertain a feeling so unnatural." 

** Certainly," retimaed Sir John calmly; ** it womW be unnatunl 
for a son to wish for his father s death — it would be, under almost any 
circumstances, unnatural — ^but I am not in the slightest degree appre. 
hensive that his anxiety to marry you has engendered any such wish ! 
Nor, indeed, is my death at all necessary to your marriage. He can 
marry you if he thinks proper, even to-morrow !" 

*' And those deeds. Sir John V' 

** There are no deeds connected with the estate which amount to a 
prohibition." 

"Dear me!" exclaimed Jane. "Why, what a dreadful miscon- 
ception then he has been labouring under ! " 

" There is nothing to prohibit your marriage nowV 

" Then you have removed the prohibition ! I feel that you have ! 
Oh !" she continued, as she shed tears of gratitude, " your kindness 
overpowers me ; but Heaven will bless you ! Is there nothing to pro- 
vent it ? — did you say nothing ? " 

** He is just as much at liberty to marry yqu now as he would be if 
I were in the grave. . He has my consent, and whenever he feels dis- 
posed to marry you he can do so/* 

"Sir John," exclaimed Jane with an expression of rapture, "you 
have inspired me with new life, and hope, and joy!" 

" I said," observed Sir John with marked emphasis, " that when- 
ever he feels disposed to marry you he can do so." 

*' Disposed !" echoed Jane' with a look of intensity. " Disposed, 
Sir John ? ' Disposed?'' " , ' 

" Aye ! I say that be can make* you his wife whenever he feels 
disposed !" 

" But you do not conceive that he has — or ever had— i-the slightest 
indisposition to do so? ' 

" Nay ! you ought on that subject to know his feelings best." V " -' 

" Well I have not — I cannot have the slightest conception that he 
will hesitate one moment when he knows that he is free," 

" Very good ! " return^ Sir John. " Then all you have to do is 
to bring him to the test." 

" The test, Sir John ! his sincerity, his constancy, and truth surely 
cannot require to be tested ? I have the utmost faith in his affection ! 
-r-if I had not, I should indeed be wretched ! — ^And yet vou seem to 
doubt!" 

"I merely said, bring him to the test He is free, quite free, to 
marry you now. There is nothing to prohibit the marriage : nothing 
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OB eaxiSa. that I am aware of to prevent it. I therefore^ say, bring kim 
to the test." 

"But how," said Jane, whom Sir John's plain advice and apparent 
inoredulity had confused, *' how is the test of which you speak to be 
applied." 

" He promised that he would marry you when he became free, 
"Very well. Tell him that he is perfectly free to do so now, and then 
you'll hear what he says." 

" But will he not be angry ? ' 

** Why should he be angry? If he be sincere hell not be angry. 
He will, on the contrary, be pleased to find that every obstacle to his 
marriage has been removed." 

" But may I say that you told me every obstacle had been removed?" 

" Certainly. You can say that you have seen me, and, that having 
alluded to our former conversation, I stated that he was now free." 

• ** I knnw not," said Jane, whose confidence had thus been some- 
what shaken, '* I know not, Sir John, how to thank you ; but believe 
me, I feel indeed grateful for the interest you take in my most un- 
happy case." 

*' If he be sincere, my girl, all will yet be well." 

**But do you — can you-r-doubt his sincerity." 

** I like to see sincerity proved, my dear : there is then no room 
for doubt. But do not be dispirited. Have courage. Kelinquish 
neither faith nor hope. You have it now in your power to bring him 
to the test, and therefore take my advice and gently do so." 

** I will," returned Jane, " I will take your advice.'* 

" Be calm," added Sir John, as he rose to leave the room. " Be 
firm, but tranquil." 

Jane, who knew not then what to think, and whose embarrassment 
was painful in the extreme, accompanied him with trembling steps to 
the door, where he pressed her hand affectionately, and left her. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE TEST. 

Sib John's object in throwing a doubt on George's sincerity was of' 
course to prepare Jane for that which she conceived to be the worst — 
to render less sudden her descent from pure faith in his truth to con- 
viction of his faithlessness — to break her faii from hope to despair. 

He knew what confidence she reposed in George — how ardently 
she loved him, and how firmly she held her belief in his truth ; and 
fearing that the shock, if it came unexpectedly, might prove, under 
the circumstances, fatal, he thought it wise to create in her mind a 
doubtj» that she might weigh it and dwell upon it and inure herself to 
it while she still retained hope, before the blow— which he now 
thou'rht inevitable— came to blast that hope for ever. 
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Nor was this doubt created in vain ; for Jane, during the whole of 
that day, while still clinging to hope, accustomed her mind to suspicion. 
" And is it come to this !** she exclaimed bitterly, while dwelling 
upon each conflicting thought as it arose. ** Is it come to this? — to 
doubt where I reposed the most unlimited confidence — to suspect 
where I cannot cease to love ? I had no conception that he was ever 
imagined, even by comparative strangers, to be capable of an act of 
dishonour; and yet his father suspects him ! — ^his father, who ought to 
know him better than all the world besides ! I thought that he had 
an almost universal reputation for piety, 'sincerity, and amiability; and 
et his father — his own dear father — has caused me to doubt ! But 
'11 cease to doubt: Til have confidence still. I'll doubt no more ! — 
I'll know ! — rU knofv if he be that which I hope he is, but which I 
have been thus led to fear he is not." 

She wrote to him and he treated the note with contempt She 
wrote to him again and her note was returned ! A third time she 
wrote in the most touching strain — imploring him for mercy's sake to 
come to her — and to that note she received the following answer ; — 

;Mi88 Fkeeman, 
'* I must no longer be annoyed, and your communications are an 
annoyance to me, seeing that they remind me of thote unguarded 
moments in which you betrayed me into sin. 

"Repent, woman! Have a contrite heart. Repent! — for true 
penitence will not be despised. Repent sincerely. Crave mercy 
from the Fountain of all Mercy. Seek to be forgiven. Repent and 
be saved! 

"lam, 

" Your well wisher, 

" Geoege Ceoly."^ 

"^ Jane — whom the breathless perusal of this note had stunned — 
stood and stared like a lunatic. She felt that all her fond hopes were 
blasted — that she had been cruelly deceived — that she had confided in 
a villain — she felt all this and yet shed not a tear I She could not 
weep — her indignation sustained her — she stood pale and motionless, 
as a statue ! 

" Jane, dear," said Freeman, who had been watching her anxiously ;: 
^" Jane— what is that ?" . . 

She instinctively gave him the note as she stood, and then became* 
motionless again until he had re^d it. 

" Villain ! " cried Freeman, having glanced at the first paragraphs 
" Monstrous — thrice accursed villain ! " he added, seizing the poker 
with the view of thrusting the note into the fire. 

" No, no ! " exclaimed Jane, as she rushed towards him, *' Father f 
— No! Let it — for Heaven's sake, let it be preserved ! Dear father," she 
added, as she fell upon his neck, and gave vent to tears of agony, '*do 
not — pray do not destroy it." 

" Viper!" cried Freeman, whose rage was intense, "base cowardly 
viper! Then /i^ was betrayed !— you betrayed him/ — the wretch!" 
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** Dear father," said Jane, *'let us take Sir John's advice, and be 
calm." 

" Calm ! Who can be calm ?" 

*' We can. at the same time be firm, dear father." 

"I will be firm! The unmanly scoundrel! — Yes, 1 will be firm ! 
He shall pay dearly for this ! I'll denounce him to the world ! j The 
whole world shall know what a villain he is ! " 

**And what a wretched creature I am!" added Jane. **Aye! and 
what a wretched creature I am! But, de^r father, let us^read that 
note again, and then we shall know better how to proceed." 

* " I have not read it all," replied Freeman ; " I have only read the 
first part, in which he says that you betrayed him I " 

*' Dear father, 1 hope that you do not suspect — " 

"No, no, my girl — no, no !r—that's out of the question.'* \j^~ ' 

** But, if I could be so wicked — " 

** If you say another word upon that point, Jane, I'll hurl the brutal 
note into the flames ! " 

"Then, I'll not," replied Jane, — "I'll not. Read that which you 
have not yet read, and then let me read it again." 

Freeman again looked at the note ; but, short as it was, he could 
not read it all. He had not sufficient patience to read it, and theVefore 
give it to Jane, with an expression of contempt. 

" Well," said Jane, calmly, having perused it again with care, and 
dwelt thoughtfully upon every sentence it contained. *' You perceive 
that I can read it without any strong emotion ! And why ? Because 
dear father, I know the falsehood, the injustice, and the cruelty by* 
which it is characterised. And yet," she added, as a thought on • 
the instant struck her, "I'll not believe that when he wrote it he was 
sane." 

" Not what ! " cried Freeman. 

" Not sane, dear father. PJe must have written it while in a state of 
enthusiasm. His mind must have been under the influence of some 
delusion. Some feverish excitement must have overturned his reason. 
His brain was afiected. It must have been. I'll not believe that, had 
he been in his right senses, he would have written to me thus. I'll 
not believe it ! He who has breathed to me the sweetest afl'ection — 




" My dear Jane !" said Freeman, " be no longer deceived. He is a 
villain ! " 

" No, no, dear father— at least, do not yet condemn him." 

" I say that he is a villain ! That note was written either to drive 
you mad or to break your heart — he cared not which." 

" But does it look like the note'of a sane man ? " 

" It looks like the note of a dastardly hypocrite, anxious to hide his 
villany, and to increase your shame. You were the seducer, forsooth ! 
— you betrayed him /—and now he exhorts you to repentance !" 
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'* It is that very style/' returned Jane, " which tends to coiiTince 
me that when he adopted it he must have been mad. Now, deap 
father, do let me try him again. Let us have no doubt on this subject 
now. Let us prove — absolutely prove — whether he is that which you 
have described him to be or not." 

'* I think, my child, that this has been l>retty well proved* I have 
no doubt on the subject myself." 

" Then let me have the doubt which I entertain removed. Let me 
try him once more. Let me write to him again." 

" In order that you may be again grossly insulted ?" 

" No, he'll not again insult me ; hut even if he should, what can 
surpass the insult here f But I'll write in a calm and conciliating^ 
style, and beg of him to give me an intelligible explanation." 

" Well, my dear, well ;" replied Freeman, ** as you please.. If he 
should condescend to give you any further explanation, it will be 
intelligible enough." 

Jane, still hoping that her conjectures, having reference to George's 
temporary insanity, might prove correct, went to her desk and wrote 
as follows : — 

" Dear George, 

" What am I to understand by the note I have just received ? 
Pray, dear, explain. 

'* I asked you in my former note to call ; but, perhaps, you are not 
well : and if you be not, do not answer this now, dear, but wait until 
'you are tranquil. 

*' My lovo, I had the pleasure of seeing Sir John this morning, and 
he told me, with much kindness, that every obstacle to our marriage 
had been removed. You can imagine how delighted I was to hear 
this, dear George, and my request that you would come to me pro- 
ceeded from my anxiety to communicate the happy intelligence to you. 

** Now, will you come this evening, and converse with me on thia 
subject. Come, dear love, come ! and pour into my heart the only 
balm that can heal that wound which you have, perhaps unconsciously, 
inflicted. Gome, love, come ; and tranquillize the mind of your own 
devoted " Jake. 

" P.S. Pray, do not answer this if you be not well." 

Having despatched this note, with instructions for the servant to 
wait for an answer, and to enquire particularly after George's health, 
she seated herself by the side of her father to await the result with all 
the patiencf at her command. 

" Well, my dear," said Freeman, who was smoking his pipe thought- 
fully, " you are hard to be convinced." 

" It is hard, dear father — it is, indeed, hard to be convinced of the 
perfidy of one whom you love." 

" The conviction will soon come, my child; and when it does—'* 

*' Why, even then, I must love him still." 

*' What ! when you have proved him to be a villain ? " 

** Heaven forbid that this should ever be proved f But even if it 
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be, I still must love him. I feel the influence he has acquired, dear 
father, to be irresistible. I am but an automaton, of which he com- 
mands the motive power. My feelings are but his creatures, for he 
created those feelings, and retains dominion over them. I can 
scarcely— where he is concerned — be considered a responsible being, 
I seek not, dear father, to rid myself of that responsibility which 
attaches to my most unhappy fall. I mention it but to show that the 
control I have over my feelings is but slight, and that my heart is as 
powerfully attracted by him as moths are by the flame which destroys 
them." 

" Well, it's of no use," — said Freeman — "it's of no use to attempt 
to bring reason to bear upon a point like this. Why, my dear, you 
talk of his being in a' state of enthusiasm !— you are a greater enthu- 
siast than he ! But when you have proved what you shortly roiU 
prove, other feelings will arise — at least I hope so — I hope so." 

Jane was silent and sank into a reverie, while Freeman continued 
to smoke his pipe — sometimes puffing calmly and sometimes with 
violence, according to the state of tis feelings at the time — until the 
servant returned with the following note, which she eagerly opened 
and read : — 

"Womak! 

'* Trouble me no more ! I thought that my former commu- 
nication would have been sufficient to convince you that I wished not 
to be annoyed by your indelicate importunities ; but I find that it has 
but increased your characteristic boldness, 

" You speak of marriage — of our marriage ! — and -you state that 
every obstacle has been removed ; but there is oije obstacle which can 
never be removed, and that obstacle is Morality ! Morality must 
ever be a bar to such a marriage as that which you contemplate. 

** I fear that it is sinful — even by way of illustration — to take 
lower ground in a case of this character; but if morality didL-not form 
a barrier so insuperable as in my mind it does — ^raere policy — mere 
worldly policy — would be sufficient to prompt me to abandon the 
thought of marrying one who so willingly yielded- — or who could be 
by any means prevailed upon to yield — the brightest moral ornament 
that can adorn her sex. 

" Such a marriage must be hateful in the sight of God and man. 
Happiness never sprang from such a marriage. Checks, bickerings, 
heart-burnings, and odious epithets, are the fruits of which such an 
immoral marriage is the germ, and I marvel that you do not know me 
better than to imagine that I would, by either threats or entreaties, be 
induced to contract such a marriage as that. 

** No ! I have erred, but I am not mad ! Therefore write to me no 
more ! I will open no more of your indelicate notes, for they are 
indelicate in the extreme ! No woman of common decei;icy would 
ask a man to marry her : no woman possessing that natural pride 
which constitutes at once the chaim and dignity of her sex would beg 
of a man to make her his wife : yet this you do — and I presume with- 
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out a blush ! — ^but if you still entertain the remotest thought that you 
wiU ever be my wife, repudiate that thought as I repudiate you ! 

^* Think not, lyoman, that I bear malice. In my breast no animo- 
sity is harboured. You have caused me much pain, but I forgive 
you. You have placed before me strong temptations to sin, but I 
forgive you sincerely and implore you as a friend to crave forgive- 
iiess of Him whoai you have more deeply offended. 

"I am sail 

** Your well-wisher, 

** George Ceoly." 

Jane, who had previously made up her mind to subdue her emotions 
if possible, and who certainly did succeed in preserving a degree of 
•firmness which, under the circumstances, may be said to have been 
wonderful, having read this precious document, gave it in silence to her 
father. 

•' Well," said Freeman, who had been watching her countenance 
narrowly, and who had been led by her calmness to imagine that his 
judgment j&ad been somewhat too hastily formed, " what does he say, 
vay dear ? what does he say ? " 

** Head, dear father," replied Jane, ** read." 

*• Woman!" he exclaimed as he glanced at the compellation — 
^. Woman! The wretch!" 

" Dear father, read ! " said Jane. *' Make no comments." 

Freeman did read : he managed to read the note through, and 
struggled hard to conceal the feelings of rage it inspired. 

" Well," said he at length, " are you satisfied now? Are you now 
convinced that he is a most consummate villain?" 

" No, dear father: no," replied Jane, " I am not convinced yet." 

" Not yet convinced ! " cried Freeman. 

*' No:— But give me some water," she added faintly—** some water ! " 

** Some brandy, my girl. Have some brandy : " cried Freeman, who 
filed a glass on the instant, and held it to her lips, and then bathed 
her temples affectionately, and wept. 

** I feel better, dear father," said Jane, after a pause, during which 
Freeman held her to his heart, while he indignantly dashed away his 
tears. " I feel much better now." 

*' You feel better, my girl, but not yet convinced." 

** He is not the man he appears to be." 

** Do I not say that he is not ? Have I not said again and again 
Aat he is a villain ? " 

'• He is not a villain, dear father." 

"Not a villain!" 

** No ! " exclaimed Jane, with startling energy ; as a flood of tears 
nearly choked her utterance. *' No ! my heart tells me that he is not. 
I have been endeavouring to test his sincerity ; and he is now testing 
the strength of my affection. No, dear lather- no ! he is not a 
villain after all !" 
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"Jane, my love, Jane!" said Freeman, soothingly, "you advised 
me to be calm. Come, my girl, come ! — take the same advice fropa^ne."^ 

*' I will, father — ^yes, I will be calm. It is indeed a cruel course 
for him to pursue ; but I'll not believe that he means — Hark !" she 
added with a start, as the outer bell rang, "^e is here! — ^he is hete I 
He has come to heal at once all the wounds he has inflicted ! Did I 
not 8a7/ that I would not believer-Hush !" she whispered, as the hall 
door was opened — " hush !" 

**Thatis Sir John's voice," said Freeman; and Jane's renewed ^ 
hopes sank again. 

Sir John was announced, and as he entered the room, Jane, with 
the view of composing herself in private,. begged permission to retire. 

" You are not well, my poor girl — I see that you are not well," 
observed Sir John^ as he pressed her trembling hand. " But have cou- 
rage, my child— have courage. Come ! we'll have a little couvjBrsa- 
tion together before I leave. Freeman," he added, when Jane had 
left the room, *' I have 'come to see what progress has been made. I 
understand that several' notes have passed between Jane and Gborge, - 
and I feel, of course, anxious 'to ascertain their nature." 

"Tou shall see them, Sir John, you shall see them,*' said Free- 
man— "at least, those which he'^has had the heart to write to her. 
This is the first. She had written to him, begging of Jiim to call, and- 
this is the answer she received." *' * 

Sir John took the note, and no soonet commenced reading than he 
knit his brows, and pressed his lips, and inwardly groaned. He, how- 
ever, read it through, and when he had done so, he threw it pn the- 
table with an expression of contempt. 

" Bad, Freeman, bad ! " said he, shaking his head. " Bad-rvery ? 
bad — very bad indeed !" 

" You see. Sir John, he throws all the blame upon her. She was " 
the seducer! — he was betrayed ! " 
- " I see— I see ! Well, what followed this ? " 

"She wrote to him again: she wrote in a calm and gentle strain for 
an ex^ana,tion, and here it is." 

Sir *John read it : he read it with feelings of disgust, and tlirew it 
from him with intqnse indignation. 

" Oh Freeman, Freeman,' said he, " this is a sad affair indeed ! for^ 
while you have a daughter who has been basely betrayed, I have a son 
who hRS proved himself to be— I dare n6t say what — ^I dare not say what. 
Well," he added, after a pause, during which his emotions were pain- 
ful in the extreme, "and what does the poor dear girl say to all this?" 

" She'll not believe that he is in earnest." 

" Not believe that he is in earnest .' " 

"No." 

"You amaze me!" "^ 

" She says that he is merely testing the strength of her affection "" 

*Toor girl !— poor girl ! He has acquired a powerful influence over 
her mdeed ! But Freeman," he added, " let ua not suddenly unde- 
ceive her." ' 
'No. 11. 
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** There b no fear of that, Sir John ; no, not the dightest : that is 
not to be done." 

V Let lis not attempt it. You understand why. That she deceives 
herself^ poor girl, we know. ' There never was a man more in earnest 
than he was when these two brutal notes were written t '* 

•*' Sir John," said Freeman, *^ I feel that nothing can dimmish my 
respect for you; but, if it were not for one consideration, she should 
not be tied to a man like that, were he worth Jbalf the world ! " 

** He's not worthy of her— he's not worthy of her : I feel— ^although 
I am his father— compelled to say that he's not worthy of her." 

*^ Bat she'll not bekeve that ! No, even now she conceives him to 
be a perfect man! " 

^* Well, Freeman, well ! It is amazing — ^it certamly is amaxiog ! — 
but it only shows to what an excess of credulity love like hers will 
lead," 

" One would have thought," pursued Freeman, " that two notes 
like those would have banished all hope oa that subject, if not indeed 
. an her fond love ! — ^instead of which, they actually appear to have 
strengthened both ! There never was devotion like hers." 

*^ Oh ! it is painful— very painful, to contemplate ; and how we are 
to act, I don't know. The last time I spoke to him on the subject — ^I 
tell you in confidence. Freeman— I urged him to marry her by all tlie 
means at my <5onmiand." 

«You<i«,SirJohn?" . 

'^I did. I even went so far as to give him but three days to con- 
sider — with an intimation that if his decision were adverse, I should 
know how to act, which he seemed to understand. I told him that 
her want of fortune should make but slight difference to him, and — " 

" I'll give her, Sir John," interrupted Freeman — ** I'll give her all 
I can down^ and leave her all I have." 

*^ But 'that is not the point," pursued Sir John ; *^ that does not ap- 
pear to enter into his calculations. The only ostensible ground upon 
which he refuses to marry her, is the fact of her having y&ded." 

'• But he caused her to yield ! " 

*' I have urged that strongly, but, I fear, without effect However, 
let lis wait ilntil the three days have expired, and if his decision be 
against the marriage, then, Freeman— then I shall know bow to act." 

"Sir John," said Freeman, with strong emotion, " I'd no idea that 
in you my poor child had such a friend. I knew you to be noble- 
ininded, generous, and just, but I had no thought of your having been 
so kind to her, I thank you, Sir John ; with all a father's heart, I 
thank you!" 

"Freeman, remember this is between o\u:selves» But where is this 
poor girl?" 

« 111 send her to you." 

« No, no, no ! don't f/ou leave." 
.r <« Y^ raither be absent while she is with you," 

•«' WfeU, then, ^rhen she comes you can leave us together." 

' -Freeman rang the bell and summoned Jane, and when she appeared, 
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Sir, Jobn ):Q«e iCnd kd her to a cltujp, fts i^eeman^ with tU diow of an 

apology, left the room. 

** Well," said Sir John, with a smile wKi^h'dteoted a nmch Ugiiter 
heart than his really Was then, " how is thiaJoYe affiur of ytmrrf pro- 
gressing?" . r 

:*VBut slowly, Sir John," replied Jan^— " but dowly." 

" You have been writing to each otheir^ I feid." : 

^< Have you seen the notes, Sir John, he sent to me ? " 

" Yes, iny dear, I have ; but I ean't say that I vfery ifighly appiiove 
of t^e style, I Certainly once knew a noble jouhg feUow who, Tvlien 
writing to the lady to whom he paid his addresses, and to whom he 
^as atdexftly attached, almost invariably adopted the ironical style. But 
th^y understood eaoh other perfectly. She knew that when he said 
that he hated her, he in reality meant that he loved her ; and, in fiiet, 
4(he became so accustomed to thils irony that, when oh one occasion 
he inadvertently declared that she was the mistress ci his heart, she 
didn't like it, and, to my knowledge, demanded ka expStnation. Now, 
whether you understand George as well as this lady understood my 
friend of not, I, of coinrse, am unable to say ; but it certainly appears 
to me to bea very strange style to adopt." 

** Bid your friend eventually marry the lady 0i whom you 
,apeak?" 

** Oh, yes ! he^ would not have lost her for the world." 

" Did George know him. Sir John ? " 

*' Not personally. He has frequently heard me speak of him. " 
' ^' And this circumstance has be^n mentioned in his priesence ? " 

^< Doubtless." 

^'Then he has adopted the same style?"* ' 

*' Nay, I do not say that" 

*' Oh, I feel sure of dt I I knew that he could zfever write 4lms to 
.me in'eamest ! * Sir John, you have given me the key to it all ! ^' 

" Weai, my dear, if that be the key, I am glad that I had it in ftfy 
• possession." . ,. . 

** He never could have written in that style unless he wrote ironictfily. 
ItilB so unlike him-i— so con^ary tp his charactep — so different to the 
kind and affectionate manner in whioh he talks ! It shocked me, cei^- 
|ainly ; but now I see it all. He has been jesting with me : and doubtless 
when I tell him what effect these notes had,' he'll laugh heartily at my 
fearsi" 

'* It appears to me, iny deAv, to be a somewhat cruel jest-^tmless, 
- indeed, you perfectly understiind taach other." 

" Certainly he ought to have given me some intimation of its beiifg 
a jest ; but when he explains* I ^aeiR very soon foigive him/' 
, ."'Well, my dear, how do you nliean to act?" ♦ 

<'I scafrcely know how to act. Sir John. I feel kbilA to Write to 
'ifim again!" ' i i t 

^^ Perhaps you had better not d^ so at present." . 

" I will dct uptm jont idvice. Sir John, certainly. Whatelrei^ y<Ju 
advise me to do, liihall be done." 
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**Theii lor two days take bo notice whatever— unless, indeed, be 
should call." 

^ Two day^l " echoed Jane. 

^ I have a reason— « powerful reason— *for thus advising vou." 

*' Very good. But he U surelj call upon me to-morrow ! ' 

** He may.'. It is possible, if he should, you can, of course, say 
what you please ; but if he should not call, take my advice*" 

•' I will, Sir John— I will," replied Jane. 

*' Very well. And now, my dear girl, I must leave you." 

*' I hope," said Jane, as he rose, ** I hope you believe that I fed 
grateful." 

'* Say nothing on diat subject now," rq)lied Sir John, who, havii^ 
taken leave of her, proce^ed to the next room in order to have a few 
parting words with 'Freeman. « i« 

*'Now," she exclaimed, on being left alone, <^this apparently 
dreadful mystery is solved. He wrote ironically, and that mterprets 
all. Dear, dear Sir John !— how I love you for ffivingme the key r 
But if even you )had not, I should never have believed that Greoroe 
was really in earnest ! This, however, clears up all doubt Where he 
writes * Woman,' he means * My love,' or perhaps ' My dearest 
love ! ' and Where ^ boldness ' is written, of course he means ^ fond- 
ness.' How stupid I was not to see this before ! He means, of course, 
the contrary of what he writes ! Now, th^eni," she added, on taking 
up George's last note, *' I'll go throu^ it all, and see what he really 
does mean. I'll write it out, and when he comes I'll just prove to 
him how perfectly well I understand him. You shall not laugh at me 
much. Master George, after all ! I'll not tcU you what my feelinp really 
were ! It was rather too bad of you, though, I must say; but you-- 
shall see. Master Georee — ^you shall see that that which you intended 
for a sting*— But did he intend it for a sting ? No, hp ! he is 
not so cruel. He merely meant to make me a little anxious 
imtil he came to explain aU. I shall scold him for it, however. 
He must be scolded ! But now let me see what he really meant to 
write." 

She then went through the note, and when she had written what she- 
imagined he meant, it stood thus : 

** Mt dbabbst love ! ^ 

" Trouble yourself no more. I feared that my formcr 
communication would have had the effect of inducing you to believe 
that I was annoyed ; but I find that it has but increased your charac^ 
teristic fondness. 

*' You spe£^ of marriage— of our marriage— and you state ^t 
«very obstacle has been removed. I am aware of it, and now Morality^ 
as well as Affection, points to the marriage we both contemplate. 

*' I fear that it is suiful to take lower ground in a case of this de- 
scription ; but if Morality did not prompt me so irresistibly as it does,, 
mere policy — mere worlaly policy— would be sufficient to induce me 
to marry her whose devotion and confidence have been so unbounded 
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4hat she has placed even her reputation in the hands of him whom 
she loves. 

" Such a marriage must be grateful in the sight of God and man. 
Happiness must' spring from such a marriage. Checks, bickerings^ 
heartburnings, and odious epithets, can never be the- fruits of which 
-such a marriage is the germ ; and I marvel that you do not know me 
better than to imagme that I could, by either threats or entreaties, be 
dnduced to forego such a marriage as that. 

"No! we have erred, but we are not mad ! Therefore trouble 
yourself no more. No man of common delicacy can wish a woman .to 
relinc^uish that natural pride which 'Constitutes at once the charm 
and dignity of her sex ; and if you still entertain the slightest thought 
that I shall not make you my wife, repudiate that thought, my love» 
as I do. • 

" I am afraid that that idea has been entertained ; but I forgive you 
—I forgive you sincerely — and I hope that we shall both be forgiven 
^y Him whom we have most certainly offended. 

" I remain still 

" Dear Jane, 

" Your own affectionate 

" GEQBdE.'* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE £IKO. 



Tjis health of Lejeune improved daily. The removal of all appre- 
hensions having reference to th« future position of Juliana, had had 
sonowerful an effect that Mr. Raymond pronounced him convalescent, 
ana at the same time intimated to Charles that " the day " might witk 
safety be fixed. 

On receiving this pleasing intelligence, Charles resolved on em- 
bracing the earliest opportunity of naming the subject to Juliana, with 
the view of inducing her to prepare for 3ie event in earnest ; and as 
an opportunity almost immediately afterwards offered, he opened 
the matter at once. 

M " My love,*' said he with a smile, as he took her right l^md, " will 
the ring which you have on this finger, fit that ? " 

"Fit which, dear?" enquired Juliana, as she looked up, and 
Uushed. 

" This," replied Charles, taking her left hand, and pointing to the 
finger in question with wonderful precision. 

Juliana patted him playfully on the cheek, and blushed again. 

" Is it large enough ? " pursued Charles. 

'* Indeed," said Juliana, " I know nothing about it." 

" It appeaars to me to be about the size/' continued Charles. " Will 
jou do me the favour to try it ? " 
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'* Why, dept ?— why do tqu wish to haTe it. tried "^ " . 

*'*' Why, my love, it would he so ridiculous if I were, in a case like 
this* td proceed in ignoM&oa Do me the favour to put it on— or, 
allow me to do so." 

Juliana smiled, and averted hnr face, but kept her hand passively 
in hiB. 

'*l thought sol " be added, havmg tried the ring. *' I thought it 
was about the size! It fits admirably. Will you lend me this 

ring?" 

*' You do not. wear rings, dear ! " 

** True; hut I have taken quite a fancy to this I " 

" I'll not lend it, dear : I'll ^ive it to you with pleasu^re I But this 
ia not the correct 9iyle of ring for a. gentleman. Let me pcesentlymi 
with one of a different description.*' 

'^* Do so ; but in the interim lend me this. I do not want to wear it'* 
. *' Then what can you want it for i"^ 

^* I want," replied Charles, with an expression of the most intense 
affection — *'I want to purchase one precisely the same size, but of a 
plainer and a more sacred character ; for Raymond has just intimated 
to me something which has convinced me that such a ring will, in a 
ver^ few days, adorn this identical finger ! " 

Juliana was silent 

^' Now/* he continued, having kissed her hand afiectionately as he 
drew off the ring, "the crisis is near. The ordeal will be very dread- 
ful, doubtle88,^-and how I shall go through the ceremony, I can't of 
course tell; but, in order that I may inspire sufficient courage to walk 
from the vestry to the altar, Imuat know when it is to be done. Now 
what day is it to be?" 

"Indeed, dear," replied Juliana, blushing deeply, '^ I must leave it 
to papal" 

, " Very well ! Will you go up at once, then, and speak to him on 
the subject?" 

'* I'd rather," replied Juliana, tremulously — " I'd rather he should 
be spoken to by you." 

" Well ! will you depute me to speak to him ? " 

*' Had yie not better hear what Mrs. Wardle says first ? " ^ 

" Aa you please, love. Where is she ?." 

" I left her up stairs. Shall I run and tell her that you wish to 
speaktoier^". 

" Will you return with her?." 

" Cm, you not speak to her while E am absent ? " 

" Not so well — ^not nearly so well : I shall want your assistance, of 
course. , There ! xnn away and bring her down with you." * 

Juliana left the room, and shortly afterwards *i*eappeared with the 
Widow, wliOy by tbft ^rchuditt of her smile as she entered, convinced 
Charles that she understood perfecfly what it was all about 

** Mrs. Wardle," said Charles, "we have a knotty point to settle^— 
a.very knotty point; it is, in:fact, neither ♦more nor less than the 
Gordian knot, and we are anxious to have the benefit of your judginent 
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and experience. You are aware, of course, that the day yarned for 
our marriage is tiiat on wMch Mr. Jjejeune can •mth safety go -to 
church to return thanks for his recovery. Very well. Now Mr. 
Raymond has this morning intiihated to me that^l^is can be done with 
safety now, and as neither JuHana nor I can command sufficient CQU« 
rage to fix the day, we want you to fix it for us."^ 

" What !" exclaimed the Widow, smiling archly ** can you not do 
this yourselves ? " 

'* I couldn't do it for the world," replied Charles r " I'm too timid ! 
I should blush so ! — ^I know I should ! Please fix it for us." 

'* I scarcely know which to admire most^" observed the Widow, 
" your anxiety or your modesty ; and yet when I look here, I feel con- 
strained to give the preference to the former,''' 

" My modesty springs from my anxiety." 

" But the parent is far more conspicuous than the child." 

** I know," returned Charles, " that it's of no use for me to attempt 
repg^rtees with you. But will you do us this favour?^" 

"How 'can I, mv dear sir? How is it possible for me to fix 
the day?" 

** Well, what would you advise?*" 

'* I would advise you, in the first place, to speak to Mr. Lejeune on 
the subject." , 

"Well?" 

'* Well, if he should consent to the day being fixed, we'll fix the 
day conditipnally." 

" Conditionally ! But what are to be the conditions ? '^ 

" There is but one : and thathas reference to the presence of Sir TxAnu^ 

** Very good ! Shall I go Up at once ? " 

**You may as well; and during your absence we'll endeavour to 
come to some decision. I suppose," she added playfully, **that you 
are not at all particular to three months or so." 

" Why don't you say three years or so ? Three months I You 
mean tluree days ! " 

*• Well, we'll be as considerate as possible, and endeavour to meet 
your views. You need not be absent long : it wiH not take u3 more 
than five minutes to decide." N 

" Very good," returned Charles, who left them at once and pro- 
ceeded to the drawing-room, in which Lejeune had been permitted 
that morning to sit." 

"Well, Charles," said Lejeune, extending his hand with a smile, 
" I am getting a man again now, you perceive." 

" I am happy indeed to see you here," returned Charles. 

" Oh ! I am getting on fast.^' 

" I shall be very soon expecting you to accompany us to church,** 
observed Charles, with a look of great significance. 

" Raymond was speaking to me about that this morning." 

"Me told me that you would very soon be able to go." 

"I shall be able, I hope, to manage it now in a few days, Charles; 
Have you and Juliana come to any arrangement ? *' 
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i** We could" not, of come, wilbout having consulted you." 

" I. must leave it in your hands. You must arrange it between you. 
I can say no mor^, my dear Charles, than that you have my consent to 
£x what day you please: provided* of course, that Sir John's conve- - 
nience be consulted." 

" I expect that any time will suit his convenience. I intend, how- 
ever, to write to him to-night, for the fact is, Juhana and Mrs. Wardle 
are now waiting for your consent to the day being fixed." 

^' Oh!" returned Lejeune, with a smile, " Isee. Mrs. Wardle has 
-undertaken to manage it. Mrs. Wardle is an excellent creature — a very 
-excellent creature. I must in some way prove to Mrs. Wardle how 
highly I esteem her. I have been thinking of this nearly the whole 
of the morning, and I don't know that I can do better than present her, 
on the day of your marriage, with a service of plate — a tea service — of 
the most chaste and elegant design that can be met with. Now 
% should like, Charles, to leave this commission in your hands. Will 
^ou do me the favour to undertake it ? " 

" Certainly," replied Charles, " if, indeed, you think it necessary." 

" I hold it to be necessary," rejoined Lejeune, ** to present her with 
eome substantial testimony of my respect — to prove to her how grate- 
ful! feel for all her afSsctionate kindness to Juliana; and as I don't 
know that anything will look better on the table, when surrounded by 
tier friends, than a service of plate, I must get you io make choice of 
one, without reference to expense." 

« Very well," replied Charles. 

** But not a word—toot a syllable on the subject to them !" 

♦*Norof course not." 

"When you have chosen, let me .know, and I'll send an inscription. 
And now, as they are waiting for my consent, run and tell them that 
you have obtained it." 

Charles^ then returned to Juliana and the Widow, and while the 
latter received him with an open smile, the former merely glanced at 
him timidly. 

" Well," sadd he, addressing the Widow, " as it appears that you are 
to officiate as the mistress of the ceremonies, I have to announce to 
you that Mr. Lejeune has consented to the day being fixed, and that I 
•therefore await your decision." 

^ Then know all men by these presents," replied the Widow, play- 
fully assuming an air of official dignity, " that by the advice of the 
Privy Council, it is our pleasure that this treaty of peace and pure- 
, affection be signed on the twentieth instant ; and that as this is 
the .tenth, the settlement of divers highly important preliminaries pre- 
eludes the expediency of signing the said treaty before." 

^ I am content," said Charles, approaching Juliana, whom-— even 
hetote the Widow ! — he affectionately embraced ; " I am perfectly con- 
tent, and as &e first official act of our mistress of the ceremonies has 
:been with so much dignity performed, I hope that she will consent to 
.retain office, with the full assurance of our highest consideration." 

He then took the Widow's hand and kissed it, even in the presence 
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of Juliana !— which was very extraofdinary conduet on his part; noU 
withstanding it was permitted to pass without reproof. 

'* I will now," said the Widow, " with your peimissioB, retire. I am 
delighted to find that my official duties have been satis&ctorily per* 
formed." 

" You have but just entered upon them," said Charles. " You have 
more — much more to do yet ! Y ou have not only to decide upon what 
Tobes are to be worn on the occasion, but what we are to do after the 
interesting ceremony, and where we are to go, with a hundred other 
vnatters, the whole of which I leave to your wisdom and experience, 
in the full conviction that the result of your grave deliberations will 
he quite satisfactory to the nation at large." 

"The compliment is appreciated," said the Widow, bending pro- 
foundly ; '' but I have an impression that when we have called Sir 
-John to our counsels, we shall find that he has something to propose 
having reference to these matters, which will meet the views of alL 
Willyou write to him to-night? " 

" Cfertainly." 

^' Then urge him to come up as soon as possible, in order that we 
cnay have the benefit of his advice and assistance." 

" I will do so. I shall also send a note to old George," 

" Of course, love," said Juliana. " He must be present." 

'' Oh he'll come. The family party would not be complete without 
him." 

" Nor will it be, my love, even with himj" said Jiiliana. " My dear 
lancle Richard, I fear, will not be present." 

" Juliana," said Charles, as he led both her and the Widow to the 
sofa, '' I have something to say to you on that subject You under- 
stand, of course, that he is abroad. Very well. Now you know how 
firmly your papa and he have ever been attached to each other : yon 
also know that his absence on this occasion— if indeed he be absent — 
will be regretted by us all ; but as it will of itself be more especially 
painful to your papa, I would suggest the propriety of not even men- 
tioning his name. I know of my own knowledge that if he can be 
present he will ; but I also, my love, know it to be next to impossible. 
You understand me f " 

'' I do, dear," replied Juliana. '' 111 not mention his name in con- 
nection with this subject agab." 

'' To us, my love, it is a matter of comparatively slight importance ; 
but although he is, happily, convalescent, your papa is not sufficiently 
strong yet to bear much." 

" 1 understand you, dear, perfectly," returned Juliana. " You con- 
ceive that the feet of my expressing my regret might annoy him, and 
i am sure that I would not annoy him for worlds." 

" I am sure of it — quite sure of it ; I therefore ventured to offer the 
suggestion. And now," he added gaily, " having, by virtue of calling 
into action the tact and intelligence of our highly-accomplished 
mistress of. the ceremonies, surmounted the only difficulty that 
remained, I miist beg of you to permit me to absent myself till dinner 
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tiawy^a^ I ii^?e«'COBiinistion en trm le d to me of a peeuliaily ^leasiag 
character." 

f* Which is, of conriei" said the Widow, ** to be kept a profound 
secrel?" 

" Which is, of course/' echoed Charles, ** to be kept a profound 
seeret." 

*^ I can guess where he is going, dear," observed Juliana, as she 
turned to the Widow with a timid soule. *^ He is going to the jewdler^s." 

** I am," said Charles ^ You are quite right : ** I am. Will you do 
me the favour to accompany me?" 
• ** Nay, dear : that would be very incorrect.'* 

" Oh, 1 see ! " cried the Widow. " The jew^krV-exaotly ! Well, 
I must admit-—"- 

.♦« You don't know all," interrupted Charles, playfully. ** However, 
if you'll noi go with me, I of course must go alone. We dine at the 
usual hour, I presume." 

"Yes, dear, yes." 

"Very good. I'll be punctual. And now adieu ! Juliana," he 
addedi as he again affectionately embraced her, "the twentieth will 
be a happy day indeed ! " 

He then, with a joyous heart, left them— not« as they imagined, with 
the view of purchasiiie the ring, but for the purpose of executing that 
coknmiseion with which he had been entcusteo by Lejeune. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE WIDOW S DBC18I0K. 



In the morning. Sir John received a letter from Charles, announcing 
that the twentieth was the day that had been fixed, and expressing a 
hope that he would make it convenient to be in town three or four 
days previously. 

George also received a letter by the same post inviting him to the 
ceremony, but it scarcely need be stated: that ^e feelings with which 
the anhouncement of the twentieth inspired Sir John, were diametri- 
cally opposed to those which it created in the malicious breast 
of George; Sir John looked forward to the day with joy and pride; 
George viewed its approach with hatred the most intense. 

" My birthright," thought he, " is now in imminent peril. Some- 
thing must be done ! But what? — what can be done? I must dwell 
upon this : I must dwell upon it deeply. I must brmg the whole 
sti^gth of my mind to bear upon it. I must not in silence suffer 
myself to be robbed! On the twentiedi they marry: and how are 
they to live ? Why out of the estate : — ^how else can they live, when 
he is but a student and she has not a shilling, while her falther and her 
uncle are both mined men ! It is not, however, this marriage alone. 
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"Mieite^ are other mattert pending. whicH iriust tend to impdverishawtf: 
Tlierc'ft the contemplated marriage of the old 'man with his Adelaide ! 
iSfe^' iriiist have a i^ahdsome settlement out of the efltate-i-haVing 
nfeihii^ of her own. Then there's thia girl Fi'eeman!— ^hef miist be 
provided for-^-her father having merely sufficient to work his farm. 
T^e time is come for me to, look out! All these, if I dally, wilf be 
pensioaed ujpon the estate, tod I nhall be lefb comparatively peimilesisi, 
"wlien I ought to inherit the whole 1 But how — how am I to prevent 
it ? That's the question I ' But into that question I^ll ndt.enter now. 
ril nerve myself and collect my thoughts ; and bring them to bear 
upon that point alone ! " ^ . j 

Sir /John wais, of •coufs^, unconscious of the existence of those 
feelings which rankled now in the breast of George. He noticed ill 
the course • of the morning that George looked more gloomy than 
usual ,^ but -that Me 'ascribed to the fact of his having made up hi^ 
inind to abandott Jane. He bad no conception that it proceeded from 
aa aversion to Chai'les's marriage, or from any apprehensions' haVirig 
reference to the estate : indeed his mind was nearly absorbed at the 
ttaio in the contemplation of his. own position, and especially as he 
deemed it expedient, before making the arrangements he had in view, 
to know 'tiie Widow's final decision on that subject of • which 
her absence had caused him to- think more than ever. 

^ **But how is this to be known? " he enquired Of himself, as he sfeit 
nrfusing in the library alone. *' How am I to obtain her decision, 
without going up expressly in order to see her, and then coming down 
again to make my arrangements ? I cannot write to her on the, sub- 
ject !— Yet, why not ? What objection can there be to it? Why not 
wiite ? Why not write to her at once ^ There can be no impropriety 
itf writing : in fact, the thing might be done more effectually so. But 
then ^hat can I say? •! cannot urge her to violate her vowt I 
cannbt try to persuade her that Wardle did not in reality mean what 
he fifaid, or that the vow was not intended for universal application. 
I <don*t at all hold with it : I can't say I hold with it r no man, in my 
view^ is justified in extorting such a promise as that, and especially as . 
he had not ^e power to leave her sufficient to provide the common 
necessaries of- life. But then, poor man, he depended upon me :• yes, 
yes, that's true : he flepeijded upon me. I promised him that I would 
take care of hejt', and he, with that promise, was satisfied. Still 
he might have left it a little open: he might have introduced 
a ''saving clause— at least, he might have exempted' me* But 
he didn't.' She promised that she would not marry again^ and 
that, of course, comprehends all. What, then, am I to say ? How 
can I go to work ? . I can't endeavour to prevail upon "her to break 
that promise, and yet I must write with this object in view, if I 
write at all. It's a difficult job— a very difficult job. How am I to 
pitt it 5?^ I want to say * do,' and don't want to say ' do.' What am 
I^osay, then? Nothing? Stop! If I rightly remember, when I 
niulned the subject to her, I left it thus : — that she was to reflect-;— not 
on the expediency of violating her promise, but whettier^ knowing his 
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motive for enjoining it, and believing that if he had contemplated this 
it never wotdd have been enjoined, that promise was really of a cha- 
racter so sacred as she imagined. That's how I left it; and that 
appears to me to be the only point of view in which it is possible to 
plcuce it with any prospect of success. Well, then, put it so ; ask her if 
she has reflected, and then you'll be able to get at the result. Weil, 
I'll try— certainly I'll try. I know I shall make a poor job of it— 
I know I shall; nevertheless, I'll try." 

He did try ; and this was the letter he produced : — 

** Deab Adelaide, 

•* I received, this morning, a letter from Charles, an- 
vioUDcing that the day of his marriage with our dear Juliana had 
heea fixed. I am glad that Lejeune has so much improved in health as 
io have rendered it possible to name that day ; and I have not the 
-slightest doubt that it will be a very happy day indeed. 

'* I think, however, that it might be made happier still. I think 
that we might have on that day an excess of happiness ; and as this 
depends entirely upon you, I write to you for the purpose of recalling 
your serious attention to it. 

** You will recollect the subject on which we had some slight conver- 
sation the night before you leitthe Hall; you will recollect that whea 
you had explained to me the circumstances under which that promise 
was made— of which I had no previous knowledge — ^I, abstaining from 
•every effort to prevail upon you to violate that promise, begged of you 
to consider whether it could in reality now be held to be of a character 
so sacred as you imagined. 

" Now, my dear Adelaide, I have thought of this seriously since, 
•and have endeavoured dispassionately to reconcile those circumstances 
which at first sight appear so conflicting ; but without offering any 
xlirect opinion upon the subject — without statins the conclusion at 
which 1 have arrived, or attempting to persuade you to pursue a 
course contrary to that which you may, perhaps, imagine you ought to 
pursue, I would submit for your calm consideration a few questions 
which immediately bear upon the point. 

•* In the first place, then, do you think that he by whom the promise 
was enjoined ever imagined that I should propose? 

" Secondly : Do you believe that if he had imagined this, that 
promise would have been enjoined at all ? 

" Thirdly : Do you conceive, taking into consideration the high 
esteem in which he held me, that if it were possible for him to sanction 
our marriage, he would withhold his consent? and 

** Fourthly : If you can answer— conscientiously answer — the pre- 
ceding questions in the negative, may you not, as far as that promise 
is concerned, correctly consider yourself absolved ? 

** Now, my Adelaide — for whether you be my wife or not, you will 
be my Adelaide still, — I have suggested these questions for your coa- 
sideration, not with the view of warping your judgment, for I feel quite 
sure that the course you will adopt will be the right course, but ia 
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order that you may calmly reflect upon them, and let me know yonr 
£nal decision. 

•* I will not explain how delighted I shall be, or how happy I shatt 
fed, in the event of that decision being favourable to my suit, because 
that might be construed into a desire on my part to influence the* 
result Your motives, I am convinced, will, in either case, be piire^* 
and you know me too well to render it necessary for me to say more- 
than this — that, let your decision be what it may, I will be ever 

" Your affectionate friend, 

«* John Ceolt.'"^ 

** Now,"' thought he, having read it carefully over, **X tntnk tbis- 
will do. I have left the point open. I have left it entirely to her.. 
I have offered no opinion, except by implication ; nor have 1 placed 
before her any sophistry to surmount. There it is, perfectly plain and 
straightforward, and all she has to do is to decide. I have not per- 
haps displayed quite sufficient anxiety ; it may, perhaps, appear to be 
tantamount to saying, * It's a matter of no consequence, — say yes or 
no ! '--and yet she knows me better : she knows that it is extremely^ 
delicate ground for me to touch upon ; she knows what decision I 
should Ivae her to come to, and therefore, as it is, it shall ^o." 

And it did go; and a note from George went with it to this effect :•— 

"" My deab Chaeles, 

''I received your communication this morning with great 
pleasure. The prospect of your happiness gives me joy I shall be- 
indeed delighted to be present at the ceremony, and I pray that felicity 
here and hereafter may, like a sacred halo, encompass you and yottrs*. 
'' I am, dear Charles, 

"Your ever affectionate brother, 

"Geoege." 

Now, when the Widow received Sir John's letter, Juliana, who was* 

$ resent with Charles, exclaimed — " Now we shall know when Sir 
ohn will be here ! " and as the Widow had no idea of the real nature 
of its contents, she di;ew towards Juliana as she opened it, in order 
that they might read it together ; but the moment " D§ar Adelaide "" 
ihet Jidiana's glance, she started, and drew back, an<t smiled at the 
'Widow, who blushed, but with wonderful presence of mind proceeded 
to hand the enclosed note to Charles. 

: " From George !/' said Charles, as he opened the note, and having.' 
read it, he gave it to Juliana. 

" Dear me ! " she exclaimed, " how nicely he writes !— how beau- 
tifully, dear, he expresses himself! Oh! I shall love him more and 
more 1 But he does not say when he thinks of coming." 

"They'll doubdess," said Charles, "come together. Does it say 
there," he added, addressing the Widow, "when they think of 
coming up ? " 

" No," replied the Widow ; " Sir John merely says that he has. 
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reoeived :your UtteraonouDcing that tbfit #hicl» hebQli^yes ifiU'be^a 

very happy day, has been fixed." . » 

" PToihiDg more?" enquired Juliana,' aichly. , (, » 

" Nothing more on that subject, dear." . , . . r > 

. '' Not even name the day. on which we imiay ^xpeot hipi ? " ' \ 

* "No, my love, he doesn't say a word about that/' - ^ 
*{ Dear flae I that's very extraordinary." 

<' He scarcely had time to make up his mindi" si|id C|»arles, as tiie 
Widow placed the letter in h«r bosom. » "We may, by the next post, 
hear from him ^^ain." 

*' I have to write to him to-night," observed the Widow, " and by 
i^tum we shall doubtless kucywaU I " ' ' , * 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Charles, with an expiesrioik of ennOsky, ^'Ib^lre's 
som^ freemasonry between you \** . . \ 

. " Have you not appointed me mistressi of the caremomee f " ' e|i- 
. quired ibe Widow, with a smile. 

!^\ But he knows nothing of that appointment," said Charles* 

^' It might have be^iantioipaied.by him."' . 

" Well, I have no desire to ^ive into any of ^our secrets :• w<|rkat 

.amonpt>you asyou pletfse.: I leate it :in. your hfVids entirely. Asgd 

now,' he added, • pUyfuUy, " what { ate youi going to d0 with me tivs 

. n^omiAg? Are you going to take me out? or are you going toi^eep 

me in? or what are you going to do with me ? — only say ! " 

*' Well," replied the Widow, " if you |nt)mise tb beu'^veirj^, Very 
good bey ii)deed» you shall take a nice walk with Jifliana, while I 
tvi*ite a long official letter to S^r Jbhn." 

" But qan you not go with us ? " 

" I muBt beg to be excused. I have much to think of, and muth 
to write. They who are in office must littend to their official duties, if 
they wish to sivoid censure." 

•&he then— struggling to assume an air of gaiety — ^withdrew; but 
she in reality retired with an almost broken heart ! 

^*' You are correct," cried Juliana with ananlimated smi}e, as she 
lifeiBed the arm of Charles when the Widow had left the toom. ** Y^u 
are perfectly correct in your conjecturey dear f ! It is to be 1 I toi 
Auneof it*-^perfectlyiBure!" . , ' > .'i 

•*What, myk)ve? What ?" cried Charies. '••What istoibe? V 

'* The marriage. of Sir John with dear, dear Mrs; Wardle." . 

" Indeed !" ' ' '■ ^ 

" Oh ! I feel convinced of itr—qnite convinced now ! " ' ^ 

*' Well !'» said Charles. . " WeU II shall be glad if it be«6 :^ but 
what has induced that conviction ? " ' !* i 

" The 'i»el of his having addressed her as * dear Adelaide ! '"* * 

''2>^(ir Adelaide ! What, iti the letter she received' £pomhiti& ttiis 
morning ! " 

• "Yes?' She opened it before me in cnrder thai we mitbt >re^d it 
! together ; but the moment I s^w that of course I drew back." 

** Dear Adelaide !" repeated Charles thoughtfully. sdithOQgh ^ith 
a'smile the jneaning of whiclihe would not have explained to .tuliana 
for the world.' " Well ! " he added gaily. *' It ma^ be so ! " 
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'' It t» 80 ! " rej<^ed JuUanli. "^Imn perheHy sur^ bt it ! *' \ 

** Welly my love, if .you ere svire that it is 80| there's ati end Of ftU 
conjecture, of course." 

'' But don't you diiiik yoiqrifelf^ dear, that if it ureresotso, he' would 
kaye ^ddvesied heri not as- ' Dear* Adeis^ide,' but as ' My deiirMrs. 
Wattile?'" 

*' Well ! You Imow what she said wben* yOu mentioiied the aiib« 
ject to her before." ; / 

^'Yes, love. But that wts pl^in * Adelaide/ aot *Oe»r' Ade- 
laide.' " : / 

'' Well, the difierenoe is certainly conspiduous, butishe would is. 
ciibe the fact of her being thus . addressed to pr^cts^ly the ^dme 
^ause." 

^* ni know," said Juliana in a playfid whis^. ^^I'H asootain. 
rUaskhet. Oh^X shaU be sb delighted if it be sol" 

"In order to; ascertain," returned Charks, ''^ you must app^cbdch 
the subject eauiiofusly." 

*' Oh, she is such a dear good soul— she'll tell me any thing." : 

' "If that.be- die case,'' said Charies smiliiig, "of bourse yon are 
certain to know. But,'' 'he added, " will ycfu ^o for a walk * ** 

" With Measure, d^ar," replied Julitoa. "I'll nm up and putbn 
my things at once. BUt should it be' as I suspect it is, dear,'wili* it 
not be delightful?" 

Charles smiled, and having embraced her, said, "Thece, runaway," 
and Juliana left in search of the Widow. ' • / ' 

"My dear!" she exclaimed, having found her in tears. "Wliat 
on earth is the mattier * Why — why are you thu6 ? " 

" The feelinc will pass off presently, love," lieplied the Widow 
somewhat fainfly* " t do not feel well." ; 

Juliana flew to the eau de Cologne, md b^gan to apply it mib the 
most affectionate solicitude ; and» although eau de Cologne was not 
what the Widow wanted, the appreciated the kindness which 
prompted its f^lioation. . " 

"Do you feel better' now, dear ? " inquired Juliana afteif ft pause, 
during which sh^ kissed h^rt)row atid smOothid bet hair and ^bftthed 
her temples, and performed all those little affectionate officer wldch 
the kind-hearted only know how to perform.:. 

*'I shall feel better presently, my loVe," replied the Widow. ** I 
was merely entertaining a few sad thoughts. But do ndt let. me 
detain you. YoU.ar^ gdo^ oUt with Charles." 

" Nay, dear, I cannot think'of leaving you thus," 

" You will find, my love, when yon have dressed yoilrself, thdl I 
shall be finn ^idn^perfe($tly firm. Go^ and when you retdrn, I'll 
explain what I promised." . * 

" Explain what you promised, dear? " 

"Do you not remember what I promised to esfplain?" ' 

" You said once that you in^ht explain to me—" 
. •* Yes, that is what I-mean. When you retuml'shall have snflScient 
firmness to do so." 
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Juliana kisMd her agwn, and left the room ; but to anxious was she 
to luiye the promised explanation, that in less than five minutes she 
returned. 

** How do jon feel now, dear ? '* she enquired. 

** Better,— much better, my love," repUed the Widow. ''It was 
but a fit of sadness, of which you shall now know the cause. Doubt- 
less," sIm continued, '^ jou thought it strange— ^ery strange-^that 
when viewed in connection with my position at the Hall, Sir John 
should address me as ' Adelaide.' I know that you thought it strange 
when Charles alluded to it immediately after Sir John had left town ^ 
but as you must, my love, have thou^t it still more strange that he 
should, in his letter, have addressed me *'dear Adelaide/ I feel boaod^ 
notwithstanding I know the purity of your mind, to explain to you the 
position in which I now stand.*' «• 

^^ There's a dear ! " cried Juliana, drawing still more closely to her ; 
*^Pm all impatience to know." i^.. 

** Sir John, my love," pursued^the Widow, calmly, ** has made me 
an offer." v . • 

" He hoi ! " cried Juliana, with an expression of joy. " Oh ! how 
fflad I am to hear it ! I feel so delighted /—I knew it would be so — 
I felt convinced of it Oh ! " she added, embracing her with rapture, 
'* the intelligence deserves a thousand kisses! " 

" This, my love," continued the Widow, seriously—** this, as you 
will perceive, accounts for all." 

** No ! " cried Juliana^ **no, dear, it does not account for your sad- 
ness. It cannot account for that ! " 

** My sadness, love, springs from the fact of my being unable ix> 
accept that offer." 

*< unable to accept it ! What ! not such an offer as that ! — cmd 
from such a dear good soul, too? '* 

** He is indeed a dear good creature ! It is that which renders my 
inability to meet his views so painfiil." 

** But what inability, dear ? Why are you unable to accept this. 
offer?" 

** I will, my love, brieflv explain : When poor Mr. Wardle was on 
his death-bed, I promised that I never would marry again." 

** Oh, dear !" said Juliana, with a countenance expressive of deep 
sorrow. •* Ot*, what a pity ! dear me, what a pity! And that promise 
cannot be recalled." 

** It cannot be recalled ; nor must it be broken." 

** Dear, dear, how unfortunate ! It is of so sacred a character, too I 
Does Sir John know of this ? " i 

** Yes, dear ; I told him the night before we left the HalL" 

« And what did he say ? " f 

<< He expressed both amazement and regret/' 

** And did he, dear, endeavour to prevail upon you to break that 
promise ? " f 

" No, he could not in any direct manner do that ; but he asked 
me to reflect, and I have reflected; and now he has written for my 
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decision. Bat read the letter, love : having explained thus far, tb«f cr 
is nothing in it I wish to conceal from you now." 

"Dear, what an unfortunate position!" said Juliana, who took the 
letter and read it carefully, and thought that she saw in the questicHi* 
proposed sufficient to justify her in advising the Widow to nold the 
promise in a less sacred light ; but she darcfd not do so : she thought 
of the solemn circumstances under which it was made, and shrank 
from offering any advice on the subject. " You can answer the whole- 
of these questions in the negative — can you not, dear ?" she enquired- 

" All, ray love; but all includes the last! — I cannot — dare not — con- 
sider myself absolved from that promise." • 

" Dear, dear," said Juliana, as her tears began to flow, *' what a pity 
it was mentioned at all. Oh ! " she added; fervently, " that his spjrit 
could descend from heaven to absolve you ! It would be done : in 
this case I feel sure it would be done.*' 

" I feel equally sure,*' rejoined the Widow, " that if he had imagited 
for one moment that Sir John would have proposed, that promise 
would never have been enjoined. But it is not, my love, so much for 
my own sake as for the sake of Sir John that I regret this circum- 
stance. I cannot hope to be on earth more happy than I am ; but he 
appears to imagine that our marriage would impart additional happi- 
ness to him." 

" And I* too, feel sure that it would. It would increase the happi- 
ness of both. But then that cruel promise ! Oh ! how sorry I am 
that you made it!" 

*' The thing is done, and cannot be revoked. I regret it certainly ; 
for there is no man on earth, my love, whose happiness I can ever' 
feel more anxious to promote, or who is indeed more worthy of being: 
made happy ; but I cannot— I dare not — violate that promise whic5i I 
held, and still hold, to be sacred." 

*' Nor dare I advise you to do so. A promise made under such cir- 
cumstances is of such a very solemn character. Then of coarse your 
decision will be against the marriage ? " ■ 
' " It must be, my love, for I dare not consent." 

" 1 feel veiy, very sorry," rejoined Juliana. " I feel grieved — 
deeply grieved ; but you cannot — I see that you must not — consent. 
Oh, dear! if you could but have thought at the time that Sir John 
might have made you an offer, what a very happy thought it wo^ild 
have been, inasmuch as poor dear Mr. Wardle, of course, would have 
said, 'This promise does not extend to him.* But the promise was 
made without any reserve, and, of course, cannot now be recalled. Poor 
Sir John ! It will be a very painful thing for him. Dear, dear me, 
how sorry I am! '* 

" Now, my love," said the Widow, " I have, of course, explained 
this to you in strict confidence." 

" Of course, dear," returned Juliana. " But Thave already doner 
very wrong : I have told Charles that I saw ' Dear Adelaide * in tber 
letter.'* 

" And what did he say, love ? " 
No. 12. 
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"Heimfled." 

" I perceive. Then let him know the rest— with this understanding, 
that the secret must go no farther. I do not fear him. He is, my 
love, a man !— -he has Sir John's heart, his generosity, and his hcmour. 
And now, my love, leave me to write this decision. Charles, of 
course, will be impatient.'* . 

** Are you going to write it now, dear? *' enquired Juliana. 
, "Yes, love." 
' *^ I wish that you would defer it until we return." 

*• Why, dear?" 

*^ Because, as you have given me penmssion to explain all to 
Ghaiies, I thought that he might perhaps be able to suggest some 
means by which you might feel yourself virtually absolved from 
this terrible promise." 

" My mind is quite made up, my love. There stands the fact, 
^ich no earthly power can alter. I promised-^HioIemnly promised-— 
that I never would marry again, and that prcHnise must be per- 
formed !" 

'' Certainly," returned Juliana. '^ / dare not advise you to break 
it, however ardently I may wish that it had not been made. Z cannot 
see how you can do so conscientiously ; still I thought that Charles 
zaight perhaps suggest something which would have the effect of con- 
vincing you that that promise was never intended to apply — and tlLat, 
therefore, in reality it does not apply — ^to Sir John !" 

*^ That it never was intended to apply to Sir John, I feel convinced 
already, my love ; but that cannot convince nie that it does not apply 
to him, seeing that no reservation was made." 

" Well, it is a very lamentable thing," said Juliana, ** and I know 
that poor Sir John will feel dreadfully grieved, for I perceive that he 
contemplates marrying at the same church and on the very day we 
have named, in the event of his receiving a favourable answer. Dear 
me, though, how very pleasant that would have been ! But it is not — 
I fear that it is not — to be. I never before heard of such a cruel 
promise!" 

*' Kindness prompted it, my love, and affection urged it to be 
given." 

*^ Yes, dear. 1 have no doubt at all about that : but it is such a 
iferp unfortunate case. Had you promised not to marry again within 
a given time — say two or three years—it would not have been so bad ; 
but the idea of promising never to marry again, under any conceivable 
circumstances, certainly surpasses all. I'll speak, however, seriously 
to Charles on this subject : I'll ascertain what his feelings are on die 
point, and if I find that he does not consider that promise to be, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, so strictly sacred as you 
imagine, I'll get him to talk the matter over with you calmly, in ocder 
to see what can be done." 

The Widow smiled sadly, and Juliana left her — with, however, this 
understanding, that if even she wrote her letter, she was not to send it 
off until Charles had been seriously consulted. 
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Now it was tlie same momtngy and about the same time, that Sir 
John summoned Geoige into the library, with the view of hearing his 
final decision on the subject of bis marriage with Jane. 

Sh- John knew, of course, what that decision would be : his cOnvbr* 
sations with Jane had convinced him that George had made up hk 
mind to abandon her, and that those brutal notes had been sent for the 
purpose of disgusting her so far as to render it in her view a matter of 
slight consequence whether he married her or not. Nor was Greorge, 
indeed, less prepared to sive, than Sir John was to receive, that 
decision : the three days allowed for reflection having expired, he kept 
at home expressly in order to show how promptly and how firmly he 
could decide against the pursuit of tnat course which he was 
anxious to induce Sir John to believe would, in his judgm^t, shock 
morality,. 

He accordii^ly, on being summoned, entered the library with a firm 
step and a coiuitenance so impassive, that, as he tranquilly drew 
a chair near the table, no one could have imagined that the worlangs 
of his mind— of which the " index '* was so fiiir — einbraced ferocity, 
implacable hatred, and revenge. 

"Well, George," observed Sir John calmly, **I hope that you have 
reflected on that subject upon which, as you are aware, I am anxious 
uow to have your decision." 

" I have," replied George, " I have reflected : as you wished me 
to do so, it was of course my dujy to reflect, althoiMjh I felt at 
the^timc that no reflection could alter the views which I entertained 
then." 

" You felt this at the time; and your present impression — " 
*Ms," returned George, " that those views were correct." 
"Then I am to understand your final decision to be against making 
this poor girl your wife." 

"That is my decision. But have you reflected ? Have you re- 
flected on the immorality of such a marriage ?" 

"I have, George: I have reflected deeply, and the result is a Ann 
conviction that nothing hut this marriage can palliate the immorality 
by which your conduct has been characterized throughout. But 
morality is not a word for you to employ ! The means by which you 
accomplished this poor girl's fall — ^your assumption of piety to aid your 
design — ^your monstrous falsehoods— your broken promises— promises 
which yqu never intended to perform, and now your heartless aban- 
donment of her — ^prove that you ought to be the last man to speak of 
morality !" 

" Is it to be imderstood, then,*' said George, " that if a man 
has been weak enough to adopt an immoral course, he is therefore 
bound to pursue it ? 

"No ! I would urge you to abandon that course, and make the 
only reparation in your power." 
" By marrying a wanton !" 

*^ She is no wantoq, George, and you know that she is not. She Ib^ 
no more a wanton in my sense than you are in my sense a man. You 
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have by the most specious arts caused her faU/and no\r you call her 
a wanton. Having ensnared her, you charge her with having ensnared 
^ou. You are the victim! — you were seduced ! — she^ in one of» 
your unguarded moments, triumphed over your innocence ! But, if 
it were so, what necessity was there for those promises of marria^ r 
—what necessity was there for the invention of those falsehoods r 
Was the existence of those ' deeds' gratuitously conceived ? or were 
they imagined in order to enable her to c onq uer your morality r 
George ! there is nothiug'manly in all this ! Were you to take your 
-full share of the blame instead of endeavouring to cast it aUvLpovt her, 
poor girl! you would act in my judgment much more Hke a 
man !" 

" If," said George, without attempting to reply to this, "If you had 
chosen anv virtuous girl and wished me to marry her, I would have 
done so if even I had deemed it a sacrifice ; but the idea of marryi]%: 
one who has forfeited all claim to that title is so utterly repugnant t» 
every correct feeling that if I could entertain it for one moment I 
•should consider that I was giving direct encouragement to vice/* 

" You mean," rejoined Sir John, "that if I had chosen this poor 
girl before her fall, and wished you to marry her, you would nave 
done so; but having yourself chosen her to sacrifice, and having 
acted towards her in a mariner repugnant to every correct feeling, you 
cannot, now that you have sacrificed her, entertain the idea of acting 
like a man ! It is, however, useless for me to attempt to inspire you 
with those feelings of which I have proved you to oe utterly desti- 
tute : it is useless for me now to appeal to your sense of honour and 
of justice, because you have none. I regret this exceedingly : the 
reflection that I have such a son is very painful to me ; but that I 
have one who really appears to take delight in proving himself to be 
a hypocrite — " 

"I am no hypocrite !" exclaimed George fiercely. "I tell you 
distinctly that Til not marry her ! la there any hypocrisy in that ? 
You talk of a sense of justice ! Is it just that I should be thus 
denounced because — and solehj because— I refuse tp marry a cast off 
girl?" 

" George, I cannot converse with a man in a passion." 

**/ am not in a passion; but if even I were, it couldn't excite 
much .surprise. Why should I be thus tyrannized over ? Why 
should I be thus trampled upon ? Why should every indignity he 
heaped upon me ? Am I the only man who has erred ? I know that 
I am hated, and that by one for whom I have ever had the deepest 
affection. I am hated by you, and that hatred is too strong to be 
concealed. You would crush me— annihilate me! — ^I know you 
would ! You have no more regard for my feelings than you have for- 
th© se of a dog. And yet you are my father ! God ! that I should be- 
so offensive in the sight of him whom Nature prompts me to 
revere !" 

*' Are you mad, George ,^" enquired Sir John with emotion. 

** No, I am not yet mad, but I know not how soon you may drive 
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mie to madness. Your treatment has become insupportable. Whom 
besides me do you treat in this manner ? Whom else do you load 
with reproaches ? No one ! — I have to bear all ! And why *? Be- 
cause I'll not be forced into a marriage with one whom you know to 
be impure ! I'll not be thus forced ! Were a thousand pounds sus- 
pended by every hair of her head I'd not marry her now !" 

** There's an end of it," observed Sir John calmly. ** I shall name 
the subject to you no more. I never had any .desire to force you: 
my only object was to indiice you, George, to act like an honourable 
man. But there's an end of it ! I have heard your decision, and now 
I shall know how to act." 

"Yes I you'll know how to act. You have talked before of acting. 
But how do you intend to act ? What do you mean to do ? " 

"That is for w^e to consider,'* replied Sir John, who immediately 
rose and left the room. 

" Well,", thought George on being left alone, <* I suppose that I 
have been too violent But what was I to* do? How else could I 
get over it ? What was the use of my arguing the matter when I had 
neither justice nor reason on my side? I was compeUed to be violent^ 
^^-^''-^- ----- '^ ' - And^ 




I 9:ppeari| 
. ^^. — ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^4 be pre- 
pared to meet it: The twentieth— the twentielhrrand this is the 
•twelfth. My mind must soon be made up, and if I be, as he says J 
am, destitute of all those feelings which hecomie a man, lyhy, sq 
much the beiter !— they cannot annay me. Bjut caution— rcaution-rr 
must ever be present. The whole design must be perfect. It mys^ 
be viewed in all its parts and bearings clearly ; the importance of 
every act must be' deeply considered, aud the most mipute cir- 
cumstance .carefully weighed. It must b? dp^el^yes, it vomt, H 
done!" . "*' 
Dreading to dwell on the design he had conceived, and yet resolv- ' 
mg to render that design at least perfect, he left the house and 

the't^wn ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^'°'°^ ^^^°^ *^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ '^ 

MeauT^Ue Sir John, who. although quite nrenared tnr ^.^ ^ 

adverse ^eeision,:had not been prepared for his SuCt oThhtZ^" ' 

-was endeavourmg to discover whether there harl il ^\ bitterness, 

wnduct towards f?.JJrZr'...^^^^ ^^^ been anything in his 



hated. 
I am 



trample upon him^^ I !,« ^f^ desire to tyrannize over him or to 
occasionX^ h^ iht ''^^^J "Poten somewhat harshly to him 
occBsionaiiy. but then what has compelled me to do so« Tnnt 17 
h« proceecTings !-look at his real charLt^! I dare not dwell upon 
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thought of thbmairiageupiet him. Upset him! Well! I'll not now 
leview the whole coune of hit eonduet towards that poor girl ; but, 
at he hat clearl3r set hit toul againtt the marriw* nothiDg more wiUi 
a view to effect it can be done. I mutt now cafi on Freeman and lA 
him know the retult, and atoertain what hit viewt are on the tubject 
of an arranaement. * Til go now. He mutt, 4>f conne, be ana^out to 
tee mcy and to mutt that poor dduded girl." 

He accordingly ordered hit horte at once, and rode with a aorrowfid 
heart to Freeman't, Where he taw Jane, who welcomed him warmly at 
luual, but with an esqprattion of anxiety the mott intente. 

'' Well, my dear/' taid Sir John, '' it your £^her at home ?" 

** No, Sir John/' rq>lied Jane, *' but he it on the {arm. I will tend 
for him. But pardon me," the added, with a look of apniehenaion, 
*' haye you not*-Aa«0 you not any^newt. Sir John, for me r' 

" I have, my dear— I have." . . ^ 

•* And ^oorf newt?" ""' .„ *^ ''^ 

*^Well, my dear, pau may not contider it quite to good at 
you would wij^ ! But tend for your father, and whfle the man is 
gone, we'll talk the matter over together." 

Jane iiAmediately tent a man to let Freeman know that Sir John 
wished to tee him ; and having done so, she panted to hear that news 
which she felt would be either life or death to her hopes. 

-^^Now in the first place, my dear/' resumed Sir John, '^ I must 
inform you that I have endeavoured,, by all the means at my com- 
mand, to induce George to fulfil his promise." 

^^ I thank you"-HBaid Jane— <' a fiiousand times. Sit John, I thank 
you ! But have you not yet succeeded ?" 

" I have not : 1 have not yet succeeded." 

«' Have I unhappily offended Imn again ?" [ 

*' No, my dear; no/* 
« ^' Then what €(m Jbe his objection ? There is no barrier now.* You 
have assured me^mid I have felt happy in the assurance-^that every 
obstacle has been removed. Why, then, should he hesitate ? Why 
sJundd he wish, for delay ?" 

" He is, my dear, as fickle as the wind." 

*' He fickle ! Be who has taught me^to beliefa him to be as con- 
stant as the needle to th&,pple !•— he fickle as the^wind I No, no, no^ 
pardon me — ^you cannot mean that !" T | 

" Indeed, my dear," replied Sir John, *'l do mean it" 

^* But fickle, Sir John— >you mean, of course, that be is not alvraiys 
in the same good spirits — not always free from those little annoyances 
which cause men to seem inconstant!" 

'' No, my dear, that is not what I mean : for the man who haii a 
constant heart wDl, although he should appear to be as fickle as the 
wind, come back or veer round to the point from which he started ; 
but he has not a constant heart—" 

^ Not George?" ; 

" No J my dear. And if I were you— knowing'what I do know— 
I'd have nothing more to do with him.'V 
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'' Impossible !— You amaze me ! " 

" He is not worthy of you." 

" Not George ? Decor Sir Johu ! you surely cannot mean, 
that?" 

'' What man possessing the feelings of a man would, under the cir- 
cumstances, have written those notes ? " 

"But they were ironical ««*- were they not ? Yon do not ieXt/effne that 
he was'in earnest ? " 

" No, I do not believe, because I know that he was." 

'< In earnest when he wrote them? " ' 

*^ Yes, my dear ; there never was a man more in earnest than he 
was then," 

'* But why, Sir John — ^pray tell me why he should treat me thus 
cruelly?" 

'< I am unable to perceive any reaMtm in it ! " rq>lied Sir John, em- 
phatically. 

" Bat does he really hesitate— -of course you say that he does— *but 
does he in reality refuse to perform his solemn promise ? " 

" My dear girl, he does 1 " 

''But why ?-^for what reason? What has induced tins change f 
What is the cause of his refusal ? What— «wfaat hofee I done ? " 

" You have, my dear," replied Sir John as he took her hand, while- 
her te£krs gushed forth copiously, '< you have, my dear, confided in his 
honour ; you have had implicit faith in his affection and constancy, 
and you have been— deceived ! " 

" Father of Mercies ! " exclaimed Jane, fervently^—" pity me !— pity 
the weakness which induced me to believe that he was all perfection ! 
But do you," she added, addressing Sir John, eagerly— >^^ do you say 
this of your own son ? " 

<' Truth, my dear, compels me to do so; and my S3^pa&y for you < 
will no longer allow me to keep you in suspense. I could have told 
you before — ^but I dared not tell you — ^that your hopes on this subject 
would never be realized : I could have told you before that you have 
been deceived— that he has no intention of making you his wife !*r- 
but I abstamed from doing sQ until I perceived that your faith in his 
constancy had been shaken." 

Jane looked at Sir Jobn with an expression of ^bnazement, mingled 
with incredulity still. • 

'* Is there any truUi in jppian ? " she at length enmifred. 

" I hope so," replied w John ; " yes, my dear, I hope so ! " 

''Then must there be truth in him! What! violate promises so 
solemnly made I— made with a heart full of piety and devotion to Him 
whose presence was invoked to record them as sacred— promises 
which were held to be holy vows, and He the attesting witness— vio- 
late them /—If, Sir John, you have urged him to ftis — ^ 

*^ My dear, can you imagine &at I hone done so ? ** 

" Some one has done it ! That hia fine sense of honour, his illimi- 
table love, his devotion and his piety, have been paralysed by some 
potent influence, is clear. It is not in his nature to act thus, voluntarily.** 
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** I assure you that all I could do to induce him to act like an 
iioaourable man, has been done : nay, so strongly did I iirge him to 
SiQirfonn his promise that he at length fiacely turned round upon me 
<ieclariog that he would not be /dreed / " 

^ Forced I— Pardon me. Sir John : I beg of you to pardon me : my 
€aith in his affection has been so firm that I might, without reflection, 
'Cmsider any one an enemy who would shake it ; but I have reason to 
know that you have to me been a friend : it did not occur to me at 
the moment that if you had been anxious to prevent this martiage, 
you had it in your power to do so by simply refusing to alter those 
deeds." 

" There were," Sir John was about to say, " no such deeds in 
,-^ existence;" but he abstained. 

jP " Forgive me," she continued, " for having entertained, even for a 

^^^ moment, the slightest doubt of you ; but I cannot help believing that 

some evil influence has prompted him to act as he hsis done." 

^^ Knowing then, my dear, that he has thus acted, woiild it not be 
^te on your part to repudiate him as he repudiates you r " 

" Before that can be done, I must see him : I must hear from his 
^wa Ups that he repudiates me; and if I shotdd^ from his own lips, 
hear this, I feel a spirit rising within me*-iBut no, he will not have 
-the heart to say that I When he sees me, all bis fond love will return, 
and we shall yet be happy." 

Freeman now entered the room, and Jane retired ; when Sir John, 
liaving greeted him cordially, said, *' Freeman, I sent for you in order, 
that you naight know the decision — " 

. " 1 am prepared for it, Sir John — quite prepri^ed for it," said Free- 
man ; '' I had no thought at all of its being otherwise. I felt siire that 
lie would abandon her, and he has done so/* *' -, •. 

** All my anxiety," returned Sir John, " to indite him to act like 
aa honoujable man, has been construed into a desire to force him 
into the marriage.'' 

** Force him ! " echoed Freeman ; " his own feelings— his own sense 
of justice — ought to force him. But what sense of justice can he 
ti^ve } He's a bad man, Sir John^a had man ! Have you explaihed 
this to Jane ? " 

" I have, Freeman ; yes, I thought it useless to keep her any longer 
in suspense." 

"Quite right : but how did she bear it? " ^ 

** Better, much better than I expected. . I find that she has more 
spirit than I imagined she possessed. ' 

" Her possession of that spirit, Sir John, has amazed me. His 
perfldy, however, has inspired it. Formerly she might have been said 
to be a swiple girl — tranquil as an angel — ^gentle and passionless as a 
lamb — ^but now 6he can develope the nerve of an ajiaazon ! It is, Sir 
«John, the spirit of one who feels that she has been indeed deeply 
wronged." 

** It is well that she has this spirit, Freeman. It will tend to sus- 
txMi Uet. ;^The blow might have broken her heart. She, however. 
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stUi clings to hiai — and that with surpassing tenacity! She will not 
yet believe that his decision is finaL She'll not even believe it to be 
voluntary ! She .ascribes it to some evil influence having paralysed 
his feelings, and will not be convinced that he has abandoned her uatil 
she hears hiia absolutely declare it! !' 

"No; she will not. I*m aware of it!'* said Freeman. " Nor 
will she be convinced even then. She* 11 cling to her faith in his 
affection to the last." • 

'*' But there is no prospect, Freeman, of turning him now. I have 
not the slightest hope of it I I feel well assured that his decision is 
irrevocable, and therefore we must now consider what is to be 
done/* 

" I scarcely know, Sir John, what can be done." 
*' There are, as you are aware, Freeman, two courses open, and it 
is for you alone to choose between them* You can either bring an 
action for seduction against kimy or come to some arrangement 
with me." 

** I don't know at all what to do in the case." 
:*' toien consult some friend — some mutual friend— say, if you 
please, Dr. Farquar. He knows all about this unhappy affair ; and' 
I believe him to be a strictly honourable man; consult hkn; 'I ana 
content to leave it entirely to him, and will abide by his decision. 
You will, of course, bear in mind that if you bring your action with 
the view of exposing George, you will, at the same time, cause unli- 
jiiited publicity to be given to that poor girl's shame ; nay, she will 
herself have to proclaim it. Whereas, by a private arrangement, all 
this may be prevented — all, in fact, may be concealed. She may be 
sent away for a rime, and that to a place in which even her name will 
be unknown, and on her return she may ostensibly hold the same 
position as that which she occupies now* All this you will consider 
with Br. Farquar, who has daughters of his own, and whose sympathy 
and strong sense oT justice will -enable him to come to a correct 
decision." 

- " Sir John*" said Freeman, having listened most attentively, *' I 
have the utmost confidence in you. I know you to be a man of 
honour, and will therefore leave the case in your hands. I feel with 
you the inexpediency of giving publicity to an affair of this character, 
if it can by any reasonable means be avoided ; and therefore, instead 
of consulting Dr. Farquar— whom I highly respect, and by whose 
decision I should be perfectly willing to abide — I will leave it to you, 
in the full conviction that you will do, under the circumstances, that 
which, is just.". 

" This confidence, Freeman, shall haye'.itp effect. It is not mis- 
placed, nor shall it be betrayed, I rvill-,^ that which I conceive to 
he just, and may do more than strict justice demands. And now>'V 
he added, *' what is to.be done with this poor girl? " 

*' You spoke, Sir John, of her bein^ sent away for a time." 
^^ I did*; and I think that that would be the best course to pursue. 
I know a respectable farmer in Sussex^in whom you may with safety 
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confide. I also know his wife, a kind-hearted, nothorly creature, 
by whom she would be treated with most affectionate tender- 
nees. I would advise you to let her be with them. They will, I 
know, do all in their power to make her aa comfortable aa possible, 
and if this should meet her views, aa well aa your own, I'll write to 
them, in order that they may make eveiy neoeasaxy prqnration to 
receive her/' 
** Sir John, I.am anxious to be guided bjr you.** 
*^ Well, you can speak to her <m the subject calmly. We shall see 
each other aeain in a day or two, and you can in the inteiim ascertain 
what her feeunge on this point are.** 

Sir John then rose; and having expressed a wish to take leave of 
Jane, she was called, when he beggied of her in the.most affectionate 
terms to keep up her spirits, and left. 

^'Well, my dear," said Freeman, when Sir John had passed 
the gate, ^'it is, I find, just aa I «pected 1 " 

*^ It appears to be so," replied Jane ; '* but 1*11 see him ! He shall 
tell me himself— if he dare to tell me !— and if he should, I'll pour 
itito his ears a flood of truth which shall*: at once overwhelm him ! 
His solemn invocations to heaven^— his impious assumption of sauc- 
tily — his apparently pious appeals to the scriptures, in order to 
prove that our pioceedmgs were sanctioned by the Most High, mih 
his thousand blasphemies when he used to faied and c^ imon 
the angels to record his vows and to bless our loves, shall be recalled 
to his memoiy, and that in tonea which, if he have a heart at all, shall 
make him tremble ! '* 

^* I think, my dear,** said Freemen, <^that yon had better not see 
him.** f| 

"Not see hhn, father!** 

" No ; I really would not— ^unless, indeed, he should call." 

** Why, what have I to fear ? ** 

** He may insult you.*' 

" He may : but am I, after what has occurred, to y5?ar this ? No, 
my father ; no. There was a time when a lock ftom him would have 
subdued me, but that time is past.'* 

^* But the excitement, my dear— the mere tedtemeot which such an 
interview must induce would be injurkma.*' 

*' Father, I should be^rm ; but as calm as I am now/* 

^'If I were you, my dear, I would treat him with contempt.'* 

" I mil do so !— but he shall know it." 

"Well, my dear, well,*' retnmed Freeman; "I have only to 
hope that all unnecessary excitement may be avoided. Come, kiaa 
me, and be calm. Sir Jolm has made two propositions to me; 
but well not enter into them now : we'll talk them over qui^y in 
.the evening.'* 

" Sir John," said Jane, ^is a kind«hearted man. I only wiBh*«-»but 
wishing is useless now.*' 

** Be of good cheer,'my love," said Freeman soothingly. " Thinga 
may even now turn out l>etter tium you imagine. For my own pajrt," 
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he ftddedy '* I congratulate you on having escaped from &e perpetual 
tyranny of a villain." 

" A villain, indeed," said Jane, as Freeman left her, " if— if my 
apprehensions be leali^ed ! That I must ascertain : that I must know 
-^and the sooner I know it the better. He is generally riding in the 

fark about this time. I'll go : I'Ujgo now, and if I should see him, 
'11 demand an explanation at once." 
She accordingly dressed and proceeded to the park; but was 
of course unabk to see him, he being in the town, at the time, dining 
alone. 

Nor did he return until late in the evening, when, heated with wine, 
he retired to his room and gloomily dwelt on that dreadful design 
which he panted to carry into execution. This design, however, was 
noft, in his foul imagination, yet perfected. He dbreaded detection, 
and that dread hourly increased; for although he had made up his 
noind to do it, he could not conceive the means by which it might 
safely be done. His conscience he had silenced ; his feelings he had 
deadened ; his heart he had closed ; and his whole soul was set upon 
the action: but the means of performing that action, without being 
detected, harassed him throughout the night. 

In the nooming Sir John received a letter firom the Widow, and, d» 
he felt sure that it contained her decision, he hesitated for some time 
to open it>— fearing on the one hand and hoping on the other. He 
did, however, eventually summon sufficient courage to break the seal, 
and, having done so,^e cahnly read as follows :— 

^' Mt Dbab Sib Johk, 

" I have to acknowledge the receipt of your kind, and, to me, 
most interesting letter, this morning ; and I beg to assure you that the 
questions which yoi>have with so much delicacy proposed, have occu- 
pied my most serious thoughts. I have dwelt upon them deeply : I 
have looked— ^s far as my humble ability would allow me — at every 
point, and I cannot but feel highly honoured, and proud of the posi- 
tion I hold in your esteem. My most earnest desire, my dear Sir 
John, is to promote your happiness by all the means at my command. 
It ever has been my study to do so, and I know that you will believe 
me when I say that it ever shall be. The means, however, which are 
not at my command, I, of course, cannot employ, however strongly I 
may feel that, by, virtue of their adoption, your happiness would be 
enhanced. 

^* Now, the miestions which you have so kindly proposed are four 
in number; and, as they appear to me to comprehend every point of 
view in which the subject can be placed, I will proceed at onc^to 
answer those questions precisely as they stand: 

** In the first place, then, I do not think that he by whom the 
promise was enjoined, imagined that you would ever make me 
an offer. 

^' Secondly, I do not believe that if he had imagined this, tiiat'pro- 
mige would ever have been enjoined at all. 
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•* Thirdly, I do not conceive, taking into consideration the high 
€Steem in which he held you, that, if it were possible for him now to 
sanction our marriage, he would withhold his consent ; but — 

"Fourthly, although I can answer — conscientiously answer^-the 
preceding questions in the negative, I cannot — I must not— I dare not 
•consider myself absolved from my solemn pronnse never to marry 
again. 

•* You will, dear Sir John, I know, appreciate the motives which 
have induct me to arrive at this conclusion : you will, I well know, 
feel assured that notJdng but the strongest conviction of the sacred 
character of that promise could have prompted me to decline the high 
honour you so kindly intended to confer : my gratitude appeals to me 
—my heart appeals to me — my pride appeals to me — my sense of 
your afTection appeals to me ; but that which I hold to be a sacred 
duty must notwimstanding be performed. 
" I remain, dear Sir John, 

** With deep affection and gratitude, * 

" Ever yours, 
"Adelaide Waedle." 

*• Well," said Sir John, having read this attentively, " she is right— 

?uite right ! — she is perfectly rignt ! The promise was sacred, although 
contend still that he had no right to enjoin it. However, that's 
settled : no more need be said about that. Her decision is final, and 
there's an end of it, of course. ^ I cannot, however, but admire her 
devotion. I respect her for it : I respect her more than ever ! — at 
the same time I more than ever regret that that solemn pronuse was 
made." 

He then placed the letter in one of the drawers of the library 
toble, and ordered his carriage, and paced the room thoughtfully 
until it was announced, when he entered and proceeded towards 
•the town. 

.George — who was on the qui rive'^sa.vr him start, and immediately 
entered the. library. He alsb had received a letter that mominig— 
a letter from D' Almaine — requesting immediate payment of the amount 
o£ his 1 U — namelyi five^hundred pounds— and stating that he 
^ould not have applied fbr it on an^ account had he not lost all 
the money at his command. 

It was not, however, in order to study or to dwell upon the 
•contents of this letter that George entered the library : it was with 
the view of ascertaining whether any memoranda had been made 
by Sir John, having reference to the contemplated arrangement with 
Fretaan ; and as he. had keys in his possession which would unlock 
nearly the whole of Sir John* s private drawers, ^he proceeded to 
investigate, and found the Widow's letter ! 

This he read— he read it twice, in order to understand it per- 
fectly, and the result wft8.-T-a sneer. 

. "Oh," said he, contemptuously, "she'll not marry again. But 
vrhai of that ? " he added, with a scowl, " She must be pensioned!— 
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and will be pensioned— on the estate ! Will she ? — mill she ? Wfe'll . 
see about that." 

His seaxx^h was resumed, but nothing could be found having 
reference to Jane. 

**He has,'* said he, " I know, been at work upon something,. and 
may have it with him. Where is he gone now? Why, in all pro- 
bability to his solicitor, and that with instructions to alter his will, so 
that he may leave me a comparative beggar! I'll follow him. I 
shall find his carriage somefvhere about the town, and if I find it, 
then all doubt will be at an end." 

rHaving carefully, replaced the Widow'js letter, he ordered his horse,, 
and proceeded at a somewhat rapid pace across the park; but he 
had scarcely passed the Lodge than he saw Jane approaching ! He, 
however, took no apparent notice, and would have dashed past her ^ 
but as she, perceiving his design, went into, the road, and stood 
immediately before him, he stopped. 

"What now?" he demanaed, with an expression of ferocity. 
" What do you want with me'V* 

" George !'* said Jane, tremulously. 

"What do you want? You know my decision, and "by that I 
shall abide." 

" Hear me !" 

** You received my last note, I presume ?" 
. *^ Yes, George, yes ; but you surely could not mean—-" .. 

"That which I said there I meant, and mean still !" 
■■ "Will you hear me?" 

'' No I Nor will I be detained." 

"But George! — George!" she exclaimed, with energy, as she* 
attempted to seize the bridle — " you shall hear me ! " 

George on the instant struck his spurs into the horse, and with a 
withering look of decision, left her. 

For some moments Jane stood motionless ; but he was no sooner 
lost to her view than she turned, and heaving a deep sigh, exclaimed, 
" And is it so ! Is this he who was the centre of my hopes — my fond 
heart's preceptor— the idol of my soul ! Monster ! But he yet shall 
hear me ! He shall not always thus escape. I'll haunt him until I 
have told him all, and made his false heart tremble ! " 

She wept not— no, she could not weep : her indignation bore her 
up, and she turned towards home with an aching heart, but without 
a single tear. 

Having entered the town, George found Sir John's carriage at the 
door of his solicitor ; and feeling then perfectly convinced that Sir 
John was there for the purpose of giving instructions for the draught 
of a fresh will, he proceeded to the inn at which he had dined the 
previaus day, with the view of deciding there upon the means by 
which his (freadful design should be accomplished. 

" Now," — thought he, as he sat alone with a bottle of sherry before- 
him — " now all is clear, A fresh will is to be made, and that not 
only on the 'eve of this marriage, but when his Adelaide is to be 
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pensioned ; and tbts girl it to be pensioned, whSe he is pantiBg to 
wreak his revenge npon me ! It must not be done ! It sbali not be 
done ! Am I to be reduced to p^urj^^hdd up to the soom and 
contempt of the world— jiointed at as the pitiably poor Met brother, 
and despised as all in this world are despised^ who possess not the 
means of commandk^ respect— when one blow, or one touch <rf the 
. trig^r, would prevoit it ? What have I to fear if this be dime, without 
exciting suspicion? What is his life to me? What but a prolific eooxce 
of insiuty contumely, and apprehension ? l%e longer he lives the 
more I shall be injured, while his deaA now would give me wealth 
and consequent power ! Four-fifths of his estate telong to me ; 
and the wul which secures them to me is now to be superseded ! 
Why, who but a fool would suffer &is when he is in possesskm of 
the power to prevent it? Who but an idiot would stand tsmely 
by and see himself struck down from affluence to poverty, when he 
might avert the blow by simply extending his arm ! Am I such an 
idiot ? No ! His death to me is wealth— his life degradation ! And 
what is his life? Wbat is it to me, smarting as I am* under a deep 
sense o( injury ? But if it were not so, what is the life of one man 
more than that of another ? If you are met by one on the road who 
demands your purse, what is your first impulse ? Why, to shoot him 
through the head ; and if you doso what remorse do you feel? None. 
If, then, no remorse is felt for the death of a man who would deprive 
you of a paltry sum of money, the loss of whicdi would be unfelt, which 
you would give for a toy or spend for wine in an hout, what remorse 
should be felt for the death of a man who seeks to deprive you of all 
you can hope for in the world, and thus to reduce you to a state of 
destitution ? This estate is worth seventy or eighty thousand potmds. 
I would shoot any man on the instant if he stopped me on the road 
and attempted to rob mer of a mere five^pound note, and yet I hesitate 
to do the same thing to the man who seeks to deprive me of seventy 
or eighty thousand. Why, what an anomaly is this ! Why should 
remorse be felt in the one case more than in the other ? Beeailse 
you are legally authorized to kill in the one and not in the other. 
Does the law, then, create our feelings? Are our fedings the 
mere creatures of the law? It must be so. We kill a man lor 
illegally attempting to rob us, and think but little of it, because the 
law sanctions the act. We kill a man for legally attempting to rob 
us, and tremble because the law does not sanction the act. The law, 
then, is the creator of our feelings. They depend for existence 
upon the law ; and all that we hear about conscience and remorse is 
ascribable solely to the dread of the law. To act without exciting 
suspicion, therefore, is the only real difficulty in a case of this deserip* 
tion to be surmounted. To act without exciting suspicion— now 
stop— how can that be done ndw? Why, the very fact of his 
having given instructions for this fresh will in order to deprive 
me of all to which by nature I am entitled, will, in the event 
of his death, cause suspicion to &11 at once upon me. He is 
no common man, and therefore the investigation wonld be of 
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no commoii duuracter; and even if it were, that alone would be 
sufficient. It would be seeu— those instructions would prove-^hat 
we were not on yeiy a&ctioDate terms; and as I should appear 
to be the only man with whom he was not friendly, I should be fixed 
upon as the only mam who could or would take away his life ! There's 
the grand point: it is not his death, it is the law ! Am I, then, to 
abandon the design ? Stay— HBtay ! A happy thought ; yes, indeed a 
happy ^OTi^ht! Strange that it should not have occurred to me 
before. The very thing. Nothing could have been more fortunate; 
and to happen, too, at this very time. Now weigh it— weigh it 
calmly— -don't force the construction : look strictly to the natural 
result. He has proposed to the Widow, Very well. It is clear, 
from the questions that she has answered, that he was anxious 
to make her his wife. Very good. Now doubtless the rest of his 
letter was written in a most afiPectionate strain. Well, I'll take that for 
granted, but nothing of which I have no absolute knowledge must 
enter into my calculations now. He was anxious to have her, and she 
rejected him !— that is on record : her letter, of course, will prove that 
she rejected him. Well ! He received the intelligence this morning — 
mark, this very morning ! What, then, if he should happen to be found 
dead to-night, with a pistol in his right hand? What would be the 
iiiference ? What could be the inference ? What could his death be 
ascribed to? What but to temporary insanity, induced by the fact of 
his havinff been rejected ! How else could a jury decide, with this 
evidence before them ? They could bring no other verdict in ! and 
suspicion would fall upon no one then — ^all would be free from 
the slightest taint We know that if it be not strictly true, it is pro- 
verbial, or, at all events, conventionally understood, that the amative 
passions of a man of his age amount to a species of infatuation, to 
which insanity is neaiiy allied. Well, then, will it not be taken for 
granted diat he was so infatuated with her that when he received the 
intelligence of his being rejected, he became so depressed that self- 
destruction was the result? Why of course it will! He dies 
to.nighc!" 

Having with a brutal scowl arrived at this dreadful decision, he 
hastily finished his wine and left the inn; and, as he rode slowly out 
of the town, he considered how he should act at the Hall before the 
horrible deed was done. 

"I'll dme with him to-day," said he at length; •'it will not be a 
very agreeable iSte^d^te, biit it will tend to shut up the servants' 
mouths, which I might perha{>s otherwise open. He'll not say much 
to me, I dare say : on the subject of that girl he has promisee to say 
no more, and I shall say as little on that or any other subject to him. 
Yes, I'll dine with him — I'd rather not, of course; but I must — ^unless-, 
indeed, I see a chance of bringing him down, when, of course, he will 
dine no more. That infernal D'Almaine ! — he must write for his money, 
and just at this time, too. Well ! But stop," he added on reaching the 
road which he almost invariably took on his way home ; " I may as 
well go round. I may be waylaid e^ain by that cui'sed girl. She seems 
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desperate— Mid her object ma^ be to have a pop at me: I shoiiWa't be 
astonished if she were to try it I wish she would !— Pd soon get rid 
of her / Still, perhaps, I had better go round." 

He then turned off and leaped one of the park fences, and^ 
as he approached the Hall, Comey ran* in almost breathless 
haste towards him and cried, ** Mr. George! Sir! Hatte you seen 
a madman ? " 

**^ madman f *' said Geoijge with a careless air. . ** There are mad- 
men e«ough in this sinful world. All men are mad sometimes*. . 

" Yes, sir— I know, sir ; but have you seen a real one— a real insane 
one — a regular right on lunatic of a madman?' * 

"What do you mean?" 

" A madman, sir— a real deranged madman, which runs about and 
bites every n^ortal flesh he sees t Have you seen him, sir? " 

''No." 

"Then you're lucky." 

'* Now, what do you mean ? " 

** Why, sir, one of that specie has just broke loose— cut clean away 
from Dr. Briggs's — vanished like a mortal spirit somewhere, sir, with 
the Doctor's double-barrelled gun under his arm ! " 

"Who told you of this?" 

" The Doctor's been here, sir, and all his men — sweating like bul- 
locks, and running here and there, sir, as if they'd all turned maJ 
themselves. Sir John, too, he's in a fine way about it! He sent for 
the keepers, and called the grooms, and had every horse in the stahu* 
mounted, and sent some one way and some another — I neter see such 
a job in my life before ! " 

" He escaped from Dr. Briggs^s, did you not say ? " 

" Yes, sir, he cut with a double-barrelled gun." 

" Do you know what sort of man he is ? " 

"A fine, tall, gentlemanly man, sir, they said, which has been then 
no time hardly." 

" Lejeune I " thought George •* He has made his escape, and that 
without the aid of my four-and-twenty pounders. Which way did the 
Doctor go ? " he enquired. 

" Straight through the park, sir, along with Sir John. The Doctor 
says he's sure he's concealed about here somewhere." 

" Well, then," said George, ** I suppose that I must follow them." 

" Don't, sir ! " cried Comey — " for goodness sake, don't ! I wouU! 
not advise you, by no means, to go. Now do stop at home : he may 
do you a mischief. Remember, sir, he's got the Doctor's double- 
barrelled gun, and it's loaded — ^I'll be bound to say up to the muzale. 
Besides, sir — ^now only, sir, just look here — Fm the only mortal man 
about the premises ; and if lie should come, sir, while I am alone, the 
consequences can't be accounted for. Don't go, sir— pray don't. Be 
advised by me. If he should let fly at you, he'll bring you down like 
life — ^and that you'd not be a bit the better for, I know." 

George, apparently regardless of this extremely touching appeal, 
continued to look round the park with the view of catching a glimpse 
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of some one ; and when at length Sir John and the Doctor appeared 
in the distance, he struck spurs into his horse, and left Corney alone. 

" George," said Sir John, as he approached, " Lejeune has made 
his escape." 

" How long has he been gone ? " enquirjs^Qeorge. 

" I missed him about an l^gttir agtJj replied the' jDoctor, ** and my 
impression is that he's concealed somewhere near.'* 

*' You have sent men off, I fii;jd.'' 

" In every direction." ® 

'* Well, let us ride round : we may meet with hira here." 

" If you see hira, be cautious ; he has my gun with him." 

" Loaded ? " 

" Doubtless : he took flasks and all." 

" But how did he escape ? " 

" One of my stupid men who had been cleaning the gua, incautiously 
left it in sight of Lejeune, who, taking advantage of his absence, en- 
tered the room, passed through the house, and got over the gate." 

" He may have taken the road to London," said George. 

" If so," returned the Doctor, ** my men are sure to catch him." 

" I hope so — I hope so," observed Sir John. " If he should reach 
there, and call at his brother's house in Charles's absence, the conse- 
quences may be fearful." 
.. " He has not taken that road. He's not far off. We shall find him." 

V A,^ad job — a very sad job," said Sir John, who led the way into 
one'^of the plantations ; but scarcely had he done so when Richard 
walked deliberately up to the Hall. 

Corney, who had been fearfully on the look out, saw him from one 
of the upper windows cross the lawn, and, conceiving that politeness 
would have an agreeable effect, he thus addressed him: — 

"Go away, my good gentleman; this isn't the house; you've made 
a mistake ; it's the other, farther on." 
* /Richard looked up indignantly on being thus addressed, and said 
with an air of autliority, ** Some wine, fellow ! — ^give me some wine !"' 
• /'We don't sell it here : we don't, indeed," replied Corney. "You'll 
g$t it at the other house, sir, capital ! " 

" I'll have it here ! " cried Richard. 

" But there's nobody at home ! " . 

*' Are not you at home ? " 

Well, Corney felt strongly at the time that he could not, with any 
degree of propriety, deny himself; but then what was to be done ? 

'* Instantly come down ! " cried Richard, fiercely; " or," he added, 
pointing to his gun, " I'll bring you down ! " • 

This was said in a tone so commanding that Corney was really about 
to obey, when a pleasant thought struck him, and he said in a voice of 
surpassing gentleness, " Put the gun down, sir: please, put it down— 
there's a good gentleman ! put the gun down." 

" Put the gun down ! Why ? " 

" I can't bear the sight of a gun,— I can't, indeed, sir : it sends me 
into fits." 
No. 13. 
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" / never surrender my arms. Now, sir ! Do you hear ? ' 



*' fFUl you wait till I open tiie door ? 
uick, then ! — ^I'm off to my dom 



•* Be quick, then ! — ^I'm off to my dominions." 

^'That'll do/' said Comey confidentially to himself, as he left the win- 
dow — '< that'll do out and out ! If he'llonly just wait till /open the door, 
he'll oblige me, inasmuch as he don'4 catch me opeoMu; of it at all." 

He then ran down stairs, and on reaching tne Xvants' hall he 
cried, *^ Sarah, Ann, Charlotte, Cook, all of you — he's here ! " 

** Gracious ! Who ? " demanded the whole of them at once. 

"The madman!" 

" The madman ?— Here ? " 

" Run for your lives ! " 

« Where are we to run to ? " 

"Anywhere!" 

Sarah thought of clinging to Comey; Cook thought of running up 
into her bedroom and hiding beneath the clothes ; Ann thought of the 
beer-cellar; Susan thought of the wood-house; while Charlotte 
thought of fainting; but all, without giving expression to their 
thoughts, stood and stared at each other bewildered. 

" Hark ! " cried Comey, with an electric effect, as Bichard entered 

*ihe house, having found that by simply turning the handle of the outer 

. door, he could open it. " Hark ! he's now in Ae house ! Let's all 

cut into the shrubbery behind. If he should come that w^y, we can 

dodge him about. He mai/ get into the maze, and if he sAuld,^ he'll 

be right enough there — come along! " 

He led the way, and the women instinctively followed ; while 
Richard, having entered the room into which he had previously been 
shown, and finding Sir John's lunch set out, went to work with an air 
of peculiar satisfaction. 

*' What's he like ? " enquired Sarah, when she and the rest had 
established themselves in what they deemed, under the circumstances, 
an eligible situation. 

" What's he like ? Why I'll tell you what he's like," replied Cor- 
ney. " Did you ever see a regular rhinoceros ? — because if ypu didn't, 
he's for all the world like one: large grey whiskers, like a brace of big 
bushes in a snow storm ! eyes like a couple of coke furnaces ! teeth 
like the tusks of the wild boar df the wilderness ! a nose like the trunk 
of a Chinese elephant ! hands like the claws of a Bengal tiger, and 
stands, I should say, about thirteen foot high ! " 

" Gracious ! " cried Sarah. "Lor ! if he should come here !** 

" Is he married ? " enquired Cook. 

" Well, I should think he is," replied Comey. " He looks quite ^ild 
enousfh for a married man." 

" Wild enough ! What do you mean by that ? " 

" Why, he looks like a man driven wild by his wife." 

" Well," interrupted Ann, " I don't envy his wife. I wouldn't have 
such a monster for all I could see, I like a tallish man— that I cer- 
tainly do — ^but thirteen foot high is out of all kind of conscience ! I 
should like to see him too — ^at a respectable distance." 
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" You d faint," returned Corney ; ** you'd go into fit*/' 

" 1 wonder what he's up to now?" said Cook. 

** He don't know himself," replied Oorhe^ ; ** and that's whM» the 
philosophic part of the business is ! You see," he added, assuming 
the air of an oracle, ** when a man's mad, he's right on craz^y. He's 
insane — a madman is — regular insane. His intellects is what you 
may call deranged. His upper story's conglomerated: his roof isn't 
sound : it's either cracked or got a tile off somewhere. He hasn't his 
right change. He's a lunatic — an insane man is — a real original 
lunatic, and that of such dimensions that he's out of his mind, just 
the same as a grocer's out of tea when he hasn't got any in stock," 

"Yes, exactly," said Sarah. "Go on, Cornelius; I like to hear 
you talk, because there alius sure to be suffen in what you say." 

** Well," pursued Corney, *' as I was expostriculating, the intellects 
of his mind is turned topsy-turvy, and he knows no more about any- 
thing than nothing. He's compos mempos, which is the French for 
no how. He's a maniac — ^an universal niniiyhammer— which means 
th^t his brains is in such fits that he's no control over theu- transmit 
gration. If he bites a piece out of your arm, he thinks it's a bit of a 
buttock of beef; if he swallows a slice of your cheek, he thinks it's 
part of the breast of a chicken. Very well. Now suppose I was mad, 
I should, of course, be in a state of know-nothingness ; and suppose I 
was promoted to that state, what should I do ? What should I do ! 
Why anything in life. I should kiss every girl in the universal world, ' 
and knock dpwn every man that came across me. I should eat and 
drink just Si I liked — take champagne instead of beer, and put up 
for a member of Parliament. It isn't of much use for a man in this 
world to know nothing ; but if I knew nothing I should do all sorl^ of 
unaccountable things, because I should be an unaccountable being. 
If I were mad, wouldn't 1 have a game ! In the first place I'd kiss 
you all regular ^ound, and then go on a quiet expedition of pleasure. 
I'd potter George clean off his horse, to begin with. I should like to 
do that above a bit ! " 

"But why?" enquired Ann'. "He's a nice, quiet, pious man 
enough." 

" »So he may be," replied Corney, "very nice, and quiet, and par- 
ticular pious as well ; but .what would that signify then to me ? His 
piosity wouldn't weigh an ounce then in my scale ! I'd just as soon 
pitch him off his horse as I'd marry you ; but I must, of course, be 
mad to do either." 

Ann curled her lip with the view of expressing contempt, while 
Sarah smiled, and really felt delighted. 

" Hark ! " cried Cook, as Sir John and George approached, having 
scoured the plantations, examined the hedges, given notice to every far* 
mer on the estate, and left the Doctor to ascertain if any intelligence had 
reached home— "he's coming — ^he's coming — ^he's certainly coming ! " 

•* Hold your tongue — ^hold your tongue ! There's a stir," said Corney, 
" but it sounds like the slir of horses. Hark ! There's the bell I" 

" And Sir John's bell ! " said Cook. 
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• •* Ym, we know it'i Sir John's bell — that we know ; but we don't 
know who rang it. The madman can pull a rope as well as Sir 
John, and the bell would as soon rios for one as the other; it would 
make no difference at all to the bell I ' 

"There it is again ! " cried Cook ; " you'd better go." 

** Well, we'll go if you like, for I think it's Sir John." 

** We go ! Are you a man ? — afraid to go without us ! * 

** Afraid ! Pooh ! What do you mean ? Afraid ! There we see- 
the ingratitude of the sex ! My object is to protect you! Suppose 
you were attacked in my absence, why you'd all of you go right oft** 
into fits without any protection at all ! No ! I'll stick to you like a. 
man : ungrateful as you are. Til protect you still !" 

^* Cornelius !" shouted Sir John at this moment, apprehensive that 
something very serious had happened, — ** Cornelius ! " 

**^Here, Sir John — here ! " cried Corney, whose breast Sir John's* 
appearance reinspired with courage. *' We're here ! " 

"Why,'' demanded Sir John, as he approached the shrubbery^ 
** what is the meaning of all this ? " 

** The madman I " cried Corney—" the madman, Sir John ! " 

** Have you seen hira ? " 

** Oh ! awful, Sir John ! He's been here, and he's here now."^ 

*' Where?" ^ 

" In the house." 

** Run round and tell George: you'll find him in the stable : tell hiia 
to come here to me." 

"Shall I call to him?" 

** No, make no noise." 

*Wut I dussent go alone i(V|rou'd give me the world ! I'll go 
anywhere roith you, Sir John ; but — " 

'' Then we 11 go together." 

Comey looked at the maids with an expression whiclwjj^oved that 
he had at that time a st/ong prejudice in favour of refiiaining in their 
society; but he, notwithstanding, followed Sir John into the stable^ 
where, in the presence of George, he felt a little better. 

" George," said Sir John, '* Richard's now in the house. How are 
we to proceed?" 

** In the house!" criedGeorge. "Whyhowlonghashe been there?*' 

*' He came very soon after you left," replied Corney. " I was at 
one of the windows, and he wanted some wine, and threatened to shoot 
me if I didn't give him some : so I ran down stairs and warned the 
maids, and when we heard him enter the house, we all ran into the 
shrubbery together." 

*• You should have left them there," said George, " and come in 
search of us. We should thwi have had the Doctor with us. How- 
ever, we must do the best wfe can as it is." 

" How do you propose to act?" enquired Sir John. 
^ ** Why," replied Geoi;ge, " we must first ascertain which room Be 
M m, and then his position will teach us how to act. If he should 
have the gun by his side, I must pounce upon him before he can raise 
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It : if not, I shall go very quietly to work, and while we are shaking 
liands together, secure him.' 

"Well, for Heaven's sake be cautious, G^eorge— pray be cantiow. 
If he should have the gun in his hand, retire. We can mount and 
Ibllow him, if he should escape." 

"We shall be able to manage, no doubt," said George, "without 
xunning much risk. But the moment I seize him, you must come ta 
jny aid." 

This was understood, and they entered the house and searched 
^very room, but without success : no Richard LejeuYie could be found. 
It was, however, perfectly manifest that he had been into one of the 
front parlours, and helped himself to some wine and part of a cold 
^chicken which Comey had duly set out for Sir John ; but beyond this, 
no trace of him could be discovered. 

"It is strange," observed George, " that we saw nothing of him as 
we returned. The Doctor is right: he is still somewhere near.'* 

" Which way, sir, is it to his dominions ? " enquired Comey. 

" His dominions ? " 

** Yes, sir; he said he was off to his dominions." 

" He would have been in his dominions by this time," said George, 
^* if you had done that which you ought to have done." ^ 

"Frightened as I was, sir, I didn't know what to do: thafstAe 
truth, sir, — and nothing but the truth." 

"Well," said Sir John, "it's useless talking now of what might 
iave been done. I am very, very sorry that we ^exe not here." 

" It's all for the best, Sir John, !pend upon that," observed Comey, 
^th increased boldness. " If you had been here, and had gone to 
that door, he might have brought you down like a bird ! Such an 
eye for a shot ! and such whiskers ! — my patience ! There, if—'* 

" You had better tell the girls that he has left," said Sir John, and 
<forney, who perceived that his eloquence was not very highly appre- 
iciated, instanlljj^owed, and withdrew. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE deed! 



Abotjt an hour after Richard's retreat from the Hall — that is to say- 
about five o'clock — the keepers and grooms v^rhom Sir John had 
despatched, returned from their fruitless expedition ; and when they 
Ibad put up their horses, Sir John — who was pacing the lawn in a state 
of great anxiety — sent them all-in to have some refreshment. 

George was in his own room at the tim§, and with a bottle of brandy 
before him, gloomily encouraging the most revolting' thoughts. 

" Action ! " he at length exclaimed. ** Action ! It must be done. 
"The injuries he is anxious to inflict upon me justify it : my own dear- 
est interests j^nAd it ! If that lunatic had brought him down, he 
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would hftve tav^d me the trouble; but as it is, by my hand he must 
fell ! Now, then, to be a mere machine. No maudlin sympathy — no 
sense of feel^uig — neither fear nor Section must interpose now ! 
Through the head, or through the heart? Which is the quicker 

frocess ? The head I can see — the heart I cannot. The head, then, 
e it ! Now," he continued, as Sir John left the lawn, and slowly and 
thoughtfully entered a glade cut through the adjoining plantation for 
a view — ** now — now is the time ! 1*11 go — I'll converse with him — 
and the first ehanee ! — ^The spot is just below the ear, and he shall 
afterwards grasp the weapon ! All is still. There ife no one near — no 
one to be seen for miles round, and the servants are regaling them- 
selves in the hall. What ! '' he added, as on looking round again he 
saw some one approaching the right of the glade, *' why, there's the 
very man ! — that is Lejeune ! — and he has his gun with him. Stop ! 
Why of course ! Instead of the pistols, take a gun ! I can then go 
to the left of the glade unseen, and, having done the deed, run back 
and give the alarm ! He will be held to be the criminal tmo^ and, 
being mad, what will it matter to him ? The very thing ! — ^The 
charge: be quick, but firm ! " 

Having set aside the pistols, which he had previously loaded, and 
whjgi^ were known to belong to Sir John, he proceeded to load his 
^Qr— putting a full charge and a half into each barrel — aqud drank 
some more brandy, and stealthily descended and listened; and heard 
the servants laughing merrily at Corney's extravagant description of 
Lejeune, when, feeling more than ever secure, he made at once for the 
left of liie glade, in which Sir John was in deep meditation. He 
passed him — noiselessly and unseen— and went up to a hedge near a 
narrow path which led' to the Hall, and stopped until Sir John came 
immediately opposite the spot on which he stood, when with a deadly 
am he fired, and his father on the instant fell ! A shriek — a piercmg 
shriek was heard; — ^but George — ^although it chilled his bloQj^ — hastily 
stuck his gun into the hedge, and ran with all possible >speed to the 
Hall, where he gave the alarm with vehemence. ' 

'* Murder! Murder! Murder!** he cried. "My father has been 
shot — in the glade ! I saw him fall ! " . '* ■ 

In an instant the whole of the men rose, and rushed with him into 
the glade, down which they saw Richard Lejeune, in an evident state of 
alarm, jrunning. 

" There he is !" cried George-. *' That's the man ! Follow »^ .•'» 
and he ran with the rest until Richard turned and fired, when George 
stopped^ staggered, and fell. 

This, however, did not at all ^ck the pursuit. The men followed 
Richard, who had started off a^npiin, and who, on being caught, was on 
the instant overpowered. «^ 

" Murderer I * cried one of thenilr^ignantly, as he wrested the gun 
from the "Murderer's." hands. •» * 

** Murderer ! " echoed Richard, *' No ; I have done nothing contrary 
to the articles of war. You have disarmed me,.i^ I am your prisoner, 
but I have a right to claim allthe consideration dut||MyrexaUedxank.' 
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'' Don*t hurt him," said Comey, ** he's mad. That'ahim : his mind 
knows nothing about what he's done." 

HaYing pinioned his arms and grasped him securely, they led him to 
the spot where George was still lying, and found that he had not been 
wounded seriously. This inspired them at once with the hope that 
Sir John had escaped a mortal wound ; but when they found that he 
had ceased to breathe, the whole of them stood and wept.'; The stoutest 
heart was melted then ; the strongest trembled with emotion. They 
could not speak, grief choked their utterance. He — so kind, so good 
a man — their friend, their benefactor — he who had been like a father to 
them — murdered ! Had Bichard Lejeune not been insane, they wou d 
have torn him limb from limb. 

The violence of the first ebullition of grief having somewhat subsided, 
Sir John was tenderly borne to the Hall. George, supported by one of 
the grooms, followed ; and Eichard was brought in the custody of the 
rest. 

" Go,'* said George, tremulously, "go for Dr. Farquar. My father 
may yet be restored." 

Two of the grooms immediately mounted and gallopped oflf— one to 
summon Dr. Farquar and the other Dr. Briggs ; both of whom by 
accident they met near the park, and who, on hearing what had 
occurred, struck their spurs into their horses, and flew with the grooms 
to the Hall. 

Sir John was their first care, but he was no more ; and having ascer- 
tained this beyond all doubt, they turned their attention to George. 

" Are you sure," enquired George, with an expression of intensity, 
*' are you sure my father is d^ad ? *\ 

"Unhappily,'* replied Dr. Farqusft, "he has for some time ceased to 
breathe." 

" This is agony, indeed !'* cried George, while the tears, which he 
could always command, flowed freely. 

"It is,'* said Dr. Farquar, "a most dreadful occurrence, You, too, 
are wounded, are you not ? " ' . > 

" Oh ! slightly, slightly ; but thafs of no moment.*' 

"Still," said Dr. Briggs, " we must examine the wound. Where 
is it?" 

" My arm,*' said George, faintly, " my arm is lacerated slightly — 
nothing more." 

^They examined his arm, and found that some stray shpthad touched 
it ; but although the sleeve of his shirt was saturated with blood, the 
wounds inflicted were very superficial. 

" There's nothing in this," said Dr. Farquar, " and yet I understand 
you fell." 

" I did fall,'* replied George, cautiously, " but that I ascribe chiefly 
to exhaustion.*' 

" Aye, well," said Dr. Briggs; " that was, under the circumstances, 
natural. Did you see Sir John fall ? " 

"I did." 

" And di(i you see poor Lejeune fire at hun ? '* 
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^' No ; hearing the report and seeing my &ther fidi, I instantly gave 
the alarm." 

" Lamentable, lamentable! — very, very lamentable !" exclaimed Dr. 
Briggs ; ** very, very." 

*^I must," said George, with an expression of deep emotion, *' I 
must go at once and communicate this sad intelligence to Charles.'* 

*'No," said Dr. Farquar, " although this wound is of very slight 
importance, you are not in a (it state to go." 

" Whom, then, can I send ? " 

••rilgo;rilgoatonce." 

" You are, indeed, a friend. Take one of our servants with you— 
take Cornelius, he knows the house. Believe me. Dr. Farquar," he 
added, " I feel grateful to you — very, very grateful." 

The bell was rung, and Corney was desired to accompany Dr. 
Farquar, who left immediately, when Dr. Briggs proceeded to dress 
George's arm: and. shortly afterwards, accompanied by two servants; 
took Richard Lejeune back in a carriage to the asylum. 

*' Now," thought George, on being left alone, " I am master here- 
absolute master. The estate is mine, and nothing could have been 
better managed. No suspicion now can possibly fall upon me. Bnt 
that shriek; whence did that proceed?. Could it have been fancy? 
It might have been, and yet it seemed to pierce my very heart. I have 
heard of screech-owls ; but there are no screech-owls here. I never saw 
onp ; I never heard one ; nor did I ever hear of one being either seen 
or heard here. It mu8t have been the imagination, and yet, until I 
heard tliat^ I was firm. I'll think no more of it. If I give way to 
these fantasies wow, I may for ever be their slave. It was fancy. It 
could have been nothing else. I'll 'have it nothing else ; and yet it had 
a fearful eflect. Coward ! Fool ! Having done a deed like this^ I 
must have a heart as impervious as adamant, or the rest of my life 
must be wretched. I must despise all childish fears — treat withering 
apprehension with contempt, and be a man. What is it after all? 
What does it amount to? One man dead. Well; suppose he was 
my father? Was he not about to injure me? Why, I was, injustice 
to myself, bound to do it. I did it merely in my own defence. Wlios 
there ? " he cried with a convulsive start, as one of the servants 
knocked gently at the door. 

The servant entered to announce that dinner was ready. 
** Dinner," said George, tremulously, ** dinner? Alas! I have Imd 
9n^ dinner. I cannot eat; no, James, no; I cannot eat. Bring me 
some wine," he added. •*! am faint." 

The wine was brought and the servant withdrew, when George 
drank glass after glass with avidity, and rose and paced the room, and 
went to the window, from which he saw carriages, gigs, and 
horsemen approaching in all directions, — the intelligence of the 
murder having been, as if by virtue of electricity, communicated 
to all around. 

He rang the bell, and when the servant entered, he said, in mournful 
tones and apparently with deep emotion, " James, there are carriages 
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and horsemen approaching ; I, of course, cannot be seen. You will 
know what to say. You can tell thera that I am wounded; and, 
although not dangerously, I am too much afflicted both in body and 
mind to see any one now." 

James bowed in silence and retired ; and George, as Sir John's friends 
approached, watched them narrowly unseen. They were all deeply 
affected, for Sir John was beloved by them all; and as James received 
them with mournful respect on the lawn, they surrounded him and 
listened to his version of the circumstances connected with the dreadful 
event, and wept. He then pointed to the glade, and as they appeared 
to express a wish to view the spot on which their dear friend fell, 
George, as James led them towards it, rushed into his room with the 
view of watching their movements so near the hedge into which he 
had hastily thrust his gun. 

** Fool ! idiot ! " he exclaimed, ** to conceal it just there. Was 
there ever such a dolt. They say that a man who does a deed like 
this is sure to commit some monstrous act of folly, and this is mine. 
There ! there ! they go directly up to the hedge ! Why, of course, I 
might have been sure that all round that spot would be closely exa- 
mined. Oh ! " he added, in an agony of suspense, ** if it should be dis- 
covered ! The gun is mine ; it will be instantly known to be mine ; my 
name is engraved on it. Stop ! they leave the hedge. They go back 
— to the spot. No, no— they have not found it. Oh ! this dread of 
detection itself will cause the detection dreaded. They return, and 
for the present I am safe. But is this your nerve ? Is this your 
-conrage? Is this your lion-heart? For shame. And yet had they 
found it, — why, suspicion would have been on the instant engendered, 
and how could I have accounted for its being there ? I could not — 
«top — T might — yes, I certainly might. Richard Lejeune was in the 
house alone. Who then could tell that he did not come up into this 
very room, and having taken the gun with him, placed it there. His 
madness would account for the eccentiicity of his carrying two guns. 
Still, it is better — much better as it is; for although nothing could 
have been absolutely proved — it might have excited suspicion. FU 
go as soon as the coast is clear and bring it away, when that will be 
settled. I can conceal it beneath my cloak, which I can wear now 
without its being deemed extraordinary. It must not remain there." 

The party then slowly returned to the lawn, and having conversed 
together for some time in groups, they retraced their steps through the 
park ; when George, who had watched them until they were no longer 
to be seen, put on his cloak, with the view of recovering the gun, which 
had already been a source of intense apprehension. 

On looking round, however, he saw other friends approaching, and 
his walk to the hedge was in consequence deferred ; indeed, they kept 
constantly calling until it became quite dark, when he put on his cloak 
again, left the house, and slowly naced the lawn. 

James, who happened to hear nim go out, ran up to the door, and 
«aid, '• Is that you, sir?" 

*' Yes, James, yes," replied George, faintly. ** Do not disturb 
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mj meditation). My soul can be relieved now by solitude 
alone." 

'^ Beg pardon, sir," returned James, respectfully, and, of coiirse> 
withdrew at once from the door. 

" Now,** thought Greorge, " while I am supposed to be meditating 
here. Til secure that which inspired me with so much alarm, and then 
all dread of detection will be at an end." 

Well, this was, under the circumstances, a gr^at desideratum, and 
the sooner it was accomplished the better ; and yet he continued to 
pace the lawn. The night, though dark, was calm. The wind wcm 
nushed--* no sound was heard — a solemn silence reigned around. TThy 
then did he continue to pace the lawn ? Why did he not go to the 
hedge ? 

He dared not go ; he did not dare to stir beyond the lawn. 

** I wish," thought he, as his fainting heart quivered, — "I wish that 
my rights could have been by some other means secured : that no 
necessity had existed for this — ^murder. Murder is a dreadful thing, 
even to contemplate, but a far more dreadful thing is it to rest upon a 
man's conscience. Perish the name of conscience ! It is but a bug- 
bear, although it frights the world. I'll have no more of it. Then 
why remain here ? Why not go at once and remove the only thing 
by which suspicion can by any possibility be created ? What have I 
to fear ? 1 fear no living man — the dead are powerless. Then why 
not go ? Superstition enthrals me still : but — ^I nsill go. And yet 
perhaps, I may as well defer it till the morning. No one, of course, 
can find it to-night. There's not the slightest chance of that 
There's no necessity for going to-night. The morning — early in the 
morning — will do. Yes, I'll let it remain till the morning. And 
why? Because — disguise it as you may — you dare not go to- 
night. And this is your courage ! /S'/row^- minded man! Well, am I 
alone in this respect? Imagination will shake the courage of the 
mightiest. Men who will fearlessly face the substance of any 
living thing, quail before a shadow, even when they know that shadow 
to be the mere creature of the imagination. I will not go to-night. 
My nerves are unstrung. I do not feel well. I have surely had 
sufficient excitement for one day. A man is not always the same — ^he 
is not always firm. Place any man in a position to which he has been 
unaccustomed, and he will not feel at ease, even though he fear 
nothing. J have nothing to fear — ^nothing tangible to fear ; but I'll 
not go to-night. There's no necessity for going. Early in the 
morning will do just as well. 

He then re-entered the house, and ordered coffee, and put an un- 
usually large quantity of brandy into every cup he drank ; and as this 
had but little effect, he had some hot brandy and water, resolved on 
drowning, if possible, every sense of that fear which continued to 
haunt his imagination. This was, however, unavailing. The brandy, 
instead of inspiring him with courage, tended to increase his terror. 
The more he drank the more horrible his apprehensions became. 

Midnight approached, and he was absolutely afraid to move. 
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He felt as if bound to the chair on which he sat. The thought of 
leaving the room made him shudder. The idea of going to bed was 
too frightful to dwell upon then. 

He rang the bell, and the sound even of that at the moment startled 
him — ^his nerves had become so relaxed. 

" James/* said he faintly, when the servant had entered, " my 
brother, for whom Dr. Farquar has gone, may in an hour or two be 
here: and as I do not feel at all inclined to sleep, I'll not go to bed. 
I'll sit up until they arrive." 

" I will,'* said James, ** with pleasiu-e, sir, sit up, instead of you."i 

" No, James ; you can go to bed. I am, of course, anxious to see 
him the very moment he arrives, and if we should want any assistance 
I'll call you. You can make up the fire, and bring some hot water : 
they will feel faint, doubtless, after their journey." 

" Very good, sir," said James, who proceeded to obey these in- 
structions, and then added, *' I beg pardon, sir, but as you expect Mr. 
Charles so soon, would it not be better 4oy me to sit up as well ? I 
shall th^n be ready to do any thing that may be wanted. I'll rather 
sit up, if you please." 

" Very well," replied George, who now dreaded the idea of being 
left up alone, " then do so. Take some brandy with you, and mix it 
for yourself." 

*' Thank you, sir," replied James, who poured out a wineglassful 
of brandy, and left the room. 

George, who knew, of course, that the doctor could not possibly 
return with Charles before six o'clock, and who had said that they 
might arrive in an hour or two, solely in order to induce the servant 
to believe that their anticipated arrival was the cause of his sitting up, 
then proceeded to mix more brandy and water ; but, akhough he drank 
again and again lustily, he no sooner found himself alone again than 
his horrible apprehensions returned with renewed strength to torture him. 

He took up a book ; but that was useless : his eyes wandered over 
the pages in vain. His mind would not be diverted: his own 
imagination was too strong to yield to the influence of the imagination 
of another. 

He closed the book and drank again, and stared at the Are, and en- 
deavoured to dwell upon that which he had previously conceived to be 
his justification ; but that availed him nothing then : the anguish of 
remorse still tortured him, and instead of any justification appearing, 
the parricide viewed his naked guilt with horror ! 

It was then that he saw the fallacy of supposing that a man may 
murder, and yet feel no remorse : it was then that he found that it was 
noi the dread of detection, or the fear of the law alone, that struck the 
hearts and tortured the imaginations of men ; but the overwhelming 
consciousness of guilt — that consciousness of which the poignancy has 
caused thousands upon thousands to confess their crimes and to give 
themselves freely up to temporal justice-r-preferring chains, dungeons, 
execrations, and an ignominious death, to the moral tortures of a guilty 
soul. 
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Again and agaia he drank, and tried to shake hia horrors off. 

** Am I," said he in an enei;^etic whisper—*^ Am I to be etemallj 
auperstition's slave f What is it but gross superstition after all? 
Away with it ! despise it ! bid defiance to its power ! — Great God ! " 
he exclaimed, and sank back appalled ; for at the moment, his im« 
•agination created the figure of his &ther standing before him, and 
pointing to Heaven ! 

He glared at the spectre with eyes starting from their sockets, while 
«very feature-*with the exception of his livid lips, which quivered — 
uras pale with horror, and rigid as marble. 

There stood the fisure, motionless ; and George continued to glare 
until the paroxysm of terror had somewhat subsided, when his features 
relaxed, and he spoke again. 

«' Would that It were a reality," said he. *' Would that it were not 
a mere phantom — the creature of an overwrought imagination ; but it 
is — I know it to be no more, and yet I am appalled ! " 

The figure moved, and bated its breast — ^from which blood appeared 
to issue; and having pointed to George, raised its hand again to 
Heaven. 

" I cannot pray," said George, tremulously, "nor can I weep ; but 
if I could, neither prayers nor tears would reanimate him now ! I'll 
look uo more/'* he added, closing his eyes; but as he fancied that 
lie felt a cold hand upon his head, he uttered a wild exclamation of 
terror, fell upon his knees before the opposite chair, and buried his face 
in his hands. 

"Did you- call, sir ?" enquired James, who at this moment entered* 
fiaving fancied, as he heard a noise, thai he might have been summoned. 

" No, James — no," replied George, faintly, " I did not call — except 
upon Him to whom all hearts are open, and all desires known ! " 

" I beg pardon, sir, for interrupting you," returned James, to whom 
the fact of George being in an attitude of devotion did not appear at 
«11 extraordinary, seeing that he had acquired the reputation of being 
an exceedingly pious man. 

"Stay," said George, rising, as James was about to retire; "this 
lamentable occurrence has completely unmanned me." 

" It is indeed dreadful to think about," said James. " But what 
must be the feelings of him, sir, that did it?" 

" You are aware," returned George after a pause, during which he 
struggled to conceal the sudden effect of this question — " of course 
you are aware that Mr. Lejeune is insane, and therefore unconscious 
-of what he has done." 

" But have madmen no sense of feeling, sir? " 

" Yes ; but they have not those feelings of remorse which afflict the 
souls of men who are held to be sane. But let us say no more 
•on this dreadful subject. You can take a chair, James, and remain 
liere until my brother comes. I feel very faint, and very unhappy. 

" No wonder at that, sir : Sir John was such a ffood man ! " 

" He was, as you observe, James ; he was a good roan. Mix some 
brandy and water for me, James ; my spirits are very much depressed." 
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"No doubt, sir: they must be," said James, who went directly to*, 
the kettle, which he had placed beside the fire, and found it empty^ 
*• Dear me, sir," he added, " I beg pardon, but I thought I had filled 
it nearly full." 

" I have been drinking a large quantity of warm water," returned 
George. " I have felt an intolerable thirst." 

Well, James thought *that he must have been thirsty indeed; but 
the idea of a man drinking so much boiling water interfered to some- 
extent with his notions of taste. Having, however, a kettle on the fire* 
he had just left, he went at once to replenish, and on his return mixed 
a glass for George which could not be strictly called strong. George- 
rectified this, and then desired James to help himself, which he did;, 
and having taken his seat on the edge of a chair, said, " I hope you'll 
excuse me for being so bold, sir, but is this here Mr. Lejeune, sir, any 
relation to Mr. Lejeune who was down here a short time ago ? " 

•* His brother/* replied George — ** his brother. He was formerly a^ 
man of great wealth, the loss of some portion of which drove him mad, — 
another proof of the folly and wickedness of men setting their souls, 
upon sublunary things — that is to say, upon the things of this world."^ 

" It isn't the richest that's always the happiest, sir." 

" No, James, it is not indeed," returned George, who now opened a 
book and endeavoured to read ; and as this was held by James to be 
a signal for silence, nothing more was said until morning dawned;; 
when George, impatient to recover his gun, rose, and desired Janaes 
to bring his hat and cloak. 

" rU walk," said he ; " the morning air will brace me. , While I 
am gone, you can be preparing breakfast. My brother must shortlj 
arrive." 

He left the house and walked slowly round the lawn, and then 
passed the gate and looked round the park, when, as nobody could be- 
seen, he went through the plantation towards the hedge in which he 
had deposited the only thing which he imagined could, by any possi- 
bility, create suspicion. 

He reached the hedge and saw the sfot; and then looked round 
again anxiously, when, feeling convinced that all was secure, he 
searched the place into which he had thrust the gun, and found, to 
his horror, that it was not there ! 

" Gone ! " he exclaimed with a most intense expression of terror.. 
"Gone! Then I am lost I " 

Again he searched : he searched all round, although he knew the 
precise spot in which he had concealed it ; but no : no gun was there I 

" Good God ! " he cried, " what's to be done ? — what's to be done ? 
The gun is mine — it is known to be mine — and he who has found it wiH 
denounce me ! I have but one chance of escape— -but one chance ! — that 
of inducing those who may suspect me to believe that Lejeune, having 
been in the house alone, took the gun, and concealed it there. I must 
not, however, be seen about here : I must not even approach the spot. 
Now," he added, as he turned towards the Hall, " firmness alone can 
save me ! " 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



THE INTELUGBKCE. 

Dr. FA.BQirjLR, accompanied by Corney, reached town about balf-past 
eleven, and found that Charles had taken Juliana and the Widow to 
one of the theatres, and had not yet returned. This had, however, 
been scarcely ascertained, when a carriage containing the happy party 
drew up; and as the Widow was the first to see the post-horses 
steaming near the door, she exclaimed with an expression of pleasur- 
able surprise, " Sir John has arrived ! — I feel sure of it ! See ! why 
there stands Cornelius ! '' 

They alighted, and hastened to greet Sir John, but found Dr. Far- 
quar in the hall. 

^' I am happy to see you in town," said the Widow, as the Doctor 
took her hand, and endeavoured to smile. " But Sir John," she 
added, " has he not come up with you ? " 

*' No ; I brought one of nis servants with me." 

" But he is, I hope, well ? " 

'' Well, at present/* replied the Doctor ; <* he cannot be said to be 
in good health. The fact is, my dear madam, he has had an attack." 

'* An attack ! Dear me ! — but I hope of no serious nature ? " 

^* The worst is over now. He was quite free from pain when I left 
him." 

" It was not an attack of paralysis, I hope? " said Charles. 

"Oh, no!" replied the Doctor — " no such thing. Still I thoi^ht 
I'd call, in order to ascertain if you felt at all disposed to return 
with me." 

" When do you think of returning ? " enquired Charles. 

" I must return immediately." 

"What! to-night?" 

" To-night." 

" Dear me ! "^ cried the Widow ; " you surely cannot mean that?" 

" I have patients whom I must attend to early in the morning." 

'* Well," said Charles, who had watched his countenance narrowly, 
** if it must be so, why there's an end of it. You must, however, 
stop and have supper with us." 

** I really cannot stop more than half an hour." 

*'0h! it shall be ready immediately," said the Widow, who directed 
one of the servants to take Corney into the kitchen, and then went v^ 
stairs with Juliana. 

" Now," said Charles, on being left with the Doctor, " what is the 
meaning of this ? I perceive, by the expression of your countenance, 
that something serious has occurred ; and I beg of you at once to let 
me know what it is ? " 

"Charles," replied the Doctor, earnestly, "your father has met 
with a serious accident, and I am here expressly in order to take you 
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back with me. I beg of you to ask me no more questions now: I'll 
explain aU to you on the road." 

"Is it very, very serious?" enquired Charles. 

" It is serious — very ; but let us not dwell upon it now." 

" Well," said Charles, tremulously, " the sooner we start the better. 
Come up and have some supper, and then we'll be off." 

" We need not be in any very extraordinary haste,*' said the Doctor, 
with the view of subduing Charles's manifest alarm. " But the ladies, 
of course, must know no more than I have told them." 

" Of course not," returned Charles, who led him immediately into 
one of the drawing-rooms, in which they found supperalready setout 

Juliana and the Widow, having hastily thrown off their cloaks, at 
once joined them ; but they had scarcely done so when the Widow 
perceived tears spring into the eyes of Charles, who made every pos- 
sible effort to conceal them ; and being thus impressed with the con- 
viction that Sir John's " attack " was of a far more serious character 
than the Doctor would have them imagine^ she begged to be excused 
for ** one moment," went into another room, and, having rung the beD, 
requested one of the servants to show Cornelius up, 

" There is something more in this," said the Widow, " than a slight 
attack of illness. I feel convinced of it. I fear that something vert/ 
serious has occurred. Cornelius," she added, when Comey had been 
shown into the room, " I may depend upon you — I know that I may : 
I am therefore most anxious for you to state to me exactly how Sir 
John was attacked." 

" Then you've heard of the attack, ma'am ? " enquired Comey, who 
had been instructed by Dr. Farquar not to mention the circumstance 
to Mr. Lejeune's servants. 

" I have," replied the Widow; " but I wish to hear from you, Cor- 
nelius, how he was attacked." 

"Well, ma'am," said Comey, "then I'll tell you. You must 
know, ma'am, that Mr. Lejeune, the madman— the brother of this 
Mr. Lejeune here — " 

" Mr. Lejeune a madman ! " exclaimed the Widow. 

" Regular insane, ma'am ! — right on raving ! " 

** You amaze me ! But — well, go on, Cornelius — go on ! " 

" Well, ma'am, he broke loose yesterday from Dr. Briggs's, with a 
double-barrelled gun." 

" From Dr. Briggs's ? Well ?— yes— well ? *' 

" Well, ma'am, he cut across the country, and they after him like 
life ; and while they were gone, he came up to the Hall—" 

*« And attacked Sir John ?" 

" No, ma'am ; Sir John was out then." 

** Thank Heaven ! " exclaimed the Widow, who now began to think 
that the escape of Bichard Lejeune cUone had caused Sir John's sup- 
posed illness. " But what do you mean by the attack ? " she added. 
" You can tell me all the rest another time : come to that at once, 
Cornelius — come to that." 

^< That's the most dreadfcd of the whole,'' replied Comey. 
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'^ Dreadful ! '* cried the Widow, with the meet intense anxiety. 

** Dreadful, indeed ! " said Corney, tremuloualy, a« the big tears 
rolled down his cheeks ; ** for as poor Sir John was walking alone, this 
madman went up and shot him dead ! " 

The Widow gave a convulsive start, uttered a piercing scream, 
and fainted. 

Comey rang the bell with violence ; but the scream had been heard 
by Juliana, Dr. Farquar, and Charles, the whole of whom instantly 
rushed into the room, and found the Widow in Comey *s arms* 

Having assisted in placing her c n the couch, the Doctor looked at 
Comey fiercely, and presently drew him aside and enquired if he had 
been foolish enough to explain all. 

"Why, sir," replied Cfomey, •* I certainly did ; but she told me 
you'd told her about the attack." 

*' The attack, man ! " whispered the Doctor, indignantly. " You 
ought to have said nothing about it. Say no more." 

Comey bowed, and the Doctor returned to the couch, at which 
Juliana, assisted by her maid, was endeavouring to restore the Widow 
with the most affectionate solicitude. 

•* Will you do me the favour," said the Doctor at length — ^perceiving 
that the Widow was about to revive — " Will you do me the favour to 
retire for a few moments ? " 

Charles, with Juliana and her maid, withdrew, but Comey remained 
in the room ; and when the Widow had been restored to a state of 
consciousness, she fixed her eyes upon the Doctor, and said, ^' Tell 
me — ^pray tell me — ^if that which I have heard is true ? Is he — is he 
deadV' 

" My dear madam," replied the Doctor, soothingly, " I know you 
to possess a strong mind, and although this intei^gence has been 
communicated rather too abruptly, I feel that you have sufficient 
Christian fortitude to bear up against the lamentable loss of our friend- 
He is, alas! no more. He is in another and a better world; and, 
although the heart must grieve for the loss of so good — so just a man^ 
religion teaches resignation to His will." 

The Widow shed tears of agony, and offered up a silent prayer. 
* *' And now, my dear madam," continued the Doctor after a pause, 
during which he struggled in vain to check his emotion, " let me beg 
of you to conceal — at least, for the present — the fact of Bichard Lew 
jeune being the cause of this calamity. You are, of course, aware 
that neither Mr. nor Miss Lejeune have the slightest knowledge of his 
being insane ; if, therefore, this were communicated to them, coupled 
with the fact of his having been the cause of their dear friend's death, 
the double shock would be dreadful indeed. I need not, however, 
dwell upon this with the view of impressing its importance upon you. 
You know well how to prepare them for that of which they must 
necessarily become cognizant soon," 

" I will act as you have suggested," observed the Widow, faintly. 
** I was about to beg of you to allow me to return with you and 
Charles ; but as I perceive that under all the afflicting circumstances 
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it would be uncharitable to leave them, I will remain. But why return 
to-night ? As, unhappily, all is over, why not defer the journey until 
the morning ? " 

'* I will do 80," replied the Doctor. ** Cornelius, tell the men to 
put up their horses, and be at the door at six in the morning precisely. 
Stop," he added, " Til first speak to Charles :" and, having opened 
the folding doors, found Charles and Juliana — both of whom now felt 
convinced that Sir John was dead — in tears. 

" Charles," said he, *' I think of deferring our journey till the 
morning.'' 

" If,' returned Charles, mournfully — " if it be as^I fear that it is, I 
see no necessity for our returning to-night." 

The Doctor repeated his instructions to Corney, and when Juliana 
had rejoined the Widow, he proceeded to explain all to Charles. 

For the announcement of Sir John's death Charles was prepared ; 
but on being told how he fell, and, that he had fallen by the hand of 
Richard Lejeune, he gave vent to a flood of tears, and became con- 
vulsed with agony. " 

The Doctor, after a pause, then proceeded to describe how Richard 
was secured ; and when he had stated that George had been shot, 
Charles exclaimed, ** Horror upon horror ! Poor George? What! 
is he dead too?" 

" No," replied the Doctor. ** He is scarcely wounded. His arm. 
was slightly grazed by the shot ; but he fell from exhaustion." 

"Thank God for that!" cried Charles— " thank God for that I. 
But oh ! what a tragedy is this ! Nor will it end here. When the 
circumstances come to the knowledge of Lejeune, another life will be 
lost ! " 

** Let us hope not — let us hope not ! " said the Doctor. " Mrs. 
Wardle, in our absence, will prepare him for the blow ; and I have 
every confidence in her judgment." 

"Then she knows all?" 

*' Cornelius explained all to her." 

" There again the blow falls heavily ! It was but the other day that 
my poor. father sent her an ofiTer of marriage— " 

"Indeed!" 

** And although she declined," pursued Charles, — " having promised 
that she never would marry again — they were firmly united by the 
bonds of pure afiection." 

*' I always thought that he had a great affection for her." 

" And therefore it is that I explain it to you, although it need no 
longer remain a secret." 

Juhana and the Widow now re-entered the room, with the view of 
taking leave for the night ; but neither could speak : their hearts were 
too full. Charles embraced Juliana with the utmost tenderness, and 
pressed and kissed the Widow's hand ; but all were silent, with the 
exception of the Doctor, and even hemerelv said, " Good night: good 
night." 

It was two before all had retired to rest, but neither Charles, Juliana, 
No. 14. 
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nor the Widow could sleep. Even Corney was kept awake for more 
than aa hour, for having evidently incurred the displeasure of Dr. 
Farquar : he entered into a minute examination of the circumstances, 
with the view of ascertaining whether, in his calm judgment, he in 
reality deserved the Doctor's censure or not. 

•^Now," said he, very quietly, " T\\ put myself at once upon trial, 
and see what the verdict will be. In the first place, the Doctor told 
me not to say anything about it to any of Mr. Lejeune's servants. 
V«ry well : I haw not said anything about it to any of Mr. Lejeune's 
servants. Mrs. Wardle can't be called one of Mr. Lejeune's servants. 
Very well, then : I, of course, obeyed orders. But even suppose he 
had told me not to say a word to anybody about it? He didn't do 
that : but suppose he had. Mrs. Wardle has me up, and says, ' Cor- 
nelius, how was Sir John attacked ? ' Why, wouldn't anybody natu- 
rally suppose that she had heard of that attack ? Why, of <;ourse ! — \ 
told her the truth— I told her it was done so and so — and because she 
faints, my feelings are to be wounded ! Why, what was I to do ? 
What could I do? If I'd told her, when she asked me how it was 
done, I didn't know, I should have told a falsehood ; because I did 
know : If I'd told her I wouldn't tell her, that wouldn't have been 
respectful ; and if I'd said I'd been told not to tell her, she'd have 
wheedled it out of me somehow ! For my part, I think that I did the 
very thing that was correct, and Dr. Farquar had no more right to 
hurt my feelings than I have to hurt anybody else's feelings, without 
just cause or impediment." 

Having arrived at this conclusion, and dwelt upon its justice, befell 
asleep ; and it appeared to hini that he had not slept more than ten 
minutes when at half-past five he was aroused. Pie had, however, no 
time then to think about this. He rose on the instant, and having dressed 
himself, found that the whole establishment was stirring, and that the 
Widow, Juliana, Charles, and the Doctor, were then at breakfast. He 
therefore made the most of the time that he. .had ; but before he 
became half satisfied, the postchaise dashed up to the door. 

Charles and the Doctor rose immediately on its arrival, and when 
they had — almost in silence — taken leave of Juliana and the Widow, 
they mournfully entered the chaise, and started. 

The Doctor had the previous evening ordered a relay for every 
stage, and as the horses had been kept ready, in expectation of his re- 
turn, they reached the Hall before twelve o'clock, and found George in 
a state of almost helpless dejection. 

"My brother ! " said he tremulously, as Charles entered the room 
in which he had been sitting, with his haggard face buried in his 
hands, '^ this is indeed a sad meeting. But," he added tremulously, 
as the tears gushed from his eyes, '* we must bear it like Christians, 
Charles — w^fciust bear it like Christians ! " 

Charles wsS too deeply aflfected to speak. He grasped his brother's 
trembling hand, and wept in silence until the Doctor gently intimated 
the necessity for making some arrangements, when he said, " I must 
leave it entirely to George." 
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^^ / feel ttiMsqual to tfee task/' said George^ ^I must, iinder tbeait 
afflicting circumstances, beg of some kind friend to imdertake tbe 
management." 

^' Whom would you like to d^mle f " enquired the Doctor. 

** I fear that in naming peUy" replied Greoige, '** I lAould be taxing 
your friendship too much." 

" Not at all," Yetumed the Doctor. " N<^ at all." 

'^ If you would undertake the sad office, we should both, I am sure^ 
feel exceedingly grateful." 

At this moment one of the servants entered, and informed George 
that a man had brought a note which he had been desired to deliver 
into his hands alone. 

*' Who is the man ? *' enquired Greorge. 

'* One of Mr. Freeman's men,'* replied the servant. 

** Tell him that I cannot attend to anything now." 

^'Oh ! you had better see the. man/' said the Doctor, who feared 
that something serious had happened to Jane. ** I know Freeman so 
well, that I am sure he would not trouble you under the circumstanees 
if his communication were not of great importance." 

George left the room and saw the man, who delivered the following 
note : — 

"Sib, 

** Come to me immediately. 

** Jane Feeeman." 

" Tell the person," said George, having glanced at tbe note— ** tell 
the person who directed you to bring this to me, that her imperti- 
nence, under the circumstances, is monstrous." 

"Very good, sir," returned the man, bowing most respectfully; 
" but I have another notq." 

" Take it back, then," said George. '* I'll not read it I am amazed 
that Miss Freeman has no more feeling." 

" I beg pardqp, sir," rejoined the man with great humility ; ** but 
Miss Jane told me, sir, to say, that if even you sent no answer, you 
had better read it" 

" Better read it ! Why, what is the meaning of this insolence ? '* 

" I humbly beg of you to look at it, sir, because Miss Jane told me 
it was of consequence." 

George indignantly took the note, and read :— 

"Sib, 

" I have your gun. 

" Jane Fkeemak." 

The start and violent tremor which the reading of this occasioned, 
caused the bearer to stare with astonishment. 

" I hope, sir," said he, " you don't blame me for bringing it ! " 
" No, no, my my good man," replied George. ** No, no, no ! " 
' " I only obeyed orders, sir." 
" I know. You're quite right. Take no notice of me. This dread- 
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fill occurrence has rendered me so nervous that the slightest thing 
produces a shock. Take this for your trouble," he added, giving tb« 
man half-a-crown, '* and say that I will attend to it certainly." 

** The man bowed respectfully and left, when George went up to 
bis room, and exclaimed, ^''She has got the gun, and I am lost ! It 
has fallen into the hands of my greatest enemy ! But how came it ia 
her possession ? That I must at once ascertain. I must, of course^ 
account for its being found there, by stating that Lejeune, on being 
left in the house alone, must have taken it. But how came she to find 
itt — and if she did not find it, who did ? Her father, perhaps ! — ^he- 
found it ; and it could not have fallen into hands more ready to crush. 
me. And yet some temporizing, perhaps, is contemplated. He will 
not denounce me at once. No ! If I will but consent to marry hery, 
nothing will be said about the gun. I see it — ^yes, I see it clearly I but 
111 set him at defiance ! But — ^that shriek — could that have proceeded 
from her ? No, no, no 1 that was a shriek of the .imagination. I am 
convinced of it — ^perfectly convinced.' Some one has taken the gun to 
her-— probably the man who brought the note ! That I must learn- 
I must see her at once. No time is to be lost, for this suspense is^ 
dreadful. Courage ! ilemember your life is at stake, therefore banish 
all fear, and be firm." 

He then descended and ordered his horse, and on entering the roonv 
in which Charles and the Doctor had been conversing, the Doctor 
drew him aside, and said, with a look of anxiety, " Has anything of 
importance occurred ? '* 

** Anything of importance ? " repeated Geoige. 

*' Aye, at Freeman's ? " 

*'Not that I am aware of." 

^* I merely asked because I imagined that something might have- 
happened.'* 

** I have no knowledge of anything having Happened. His daughter 
certainly sent me a note to say that she wished to see me immediately ;. 
but I don't see how I can, with propriety, leave." 

^*Go to her. Something has occurred, I feel sure." 

*' Well, I am anxious to be guided by you." 

** This is, of course, entre nous" said the Doctor. " You under- 
stand. Go." 

**I will," returned George, who left the room, mounted his horse,, 
and rode hastily to Freeman's. 

Jane saw him pass through the gate ; but instead of flying as usual 
to welcome him with every demonstration of heartfelt joy, she 
Tcmained firmly seated until he entered the room, when she moved, 
coldly to him, and pointed to a chair. 

** I have," said he, assuming a stern expression, "received i^o 
notes from you. Miss Freeman : one stating that you wished to see me^ 
and the other informing me that you have my gun." 
**Well, sir?" returned Jane, firmly. 

** WelU I wish, of course, to know where it was found, and who 
found it." 
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" It was found, sir, in a hedge ! — near— very near the spot on which. 
j)oor Sir John was murdered." 

"In a hedge?" 

"Yes— in a hedge!" 

"Who found it?". 

" No matter. It was found, and I have it." 

"No matter? Let me tell you, Miss Freeman, that it does matter f 
He who found it will have to give evidence to that effect. Mr, 
Lejeune, who was for some time in the house alone, took tfiat gun, and 
having unhappily accomplished the dreadful deed, concealed it." 

"Indeed!" said Jane, with a look of contempt. " Was it really 

450?" 

" Of course ! Who else could have concealed it there. I missed 
it almost immediately, and felt sure that it was the weapon which 
caused my poor father's death." 

" And so it was ! " 

" How is it possible for you to know that ? " 

"That is the question. How is it possible for me to know that? 
We may assume, I suppose, that both barrels were loaded ? " 

" I know that they were. I loaded them myself. " 

"When?" 

"•* Some days ago.*' 

^* Do you generally keep loaded guns in the house ! " 

*^ Always. But where is the gun? " 

" I have it in my possession." 

"Then produce it." 

" No ! It is here, and here it shall remain." 
• *** But I insist upon its being delivered up ! " 

^* So you may ; but it will not he delivered up to you." 

" Why what is the meaning of this ? " demanded George, who en^ 
deavoured to assume an expression of firmness, although he trembled 
violently. " What does it mean ? " . 

"It means, sir, that as your gun is in my possession, in my pos- 
session it shall remain, until the ministers of the law call upon me to 
produce it." 

" The ministert; of the law ! / call upon you to produce it." 

" Then it will not be produced." 

" But I must and will have it ? " cried George with vehemence^ 

"You perceive," said Jane, calmly, as she drew a brace of pistols 
from her bosqm— " you perceive that I am prepared for any violence 
jou may offer"' 

"Why whatf can this mean?" asked George, struck with amaze- 
ment. " Prepared for violence I Did I ever assail you with vio- 
lence?" ^ 

'* No : out being .conscious of your having the heart to do so, 

^u^S^*^ ^' ^^^^ "^^^ ^° ^® prepared." 
"^^JSp you do me the favour, Miss Freeman, to explain ? " 
What explanation can you want? Mr. Lejeune brought the gun 
from the Hall !— of course he brought it X-^ou did not brines it'! .le 
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brutally murdered your father ! — ^ou did not murder your father ? He 
then thrust the gun uito the liedge l—^ou did not thrust the gun into 
the hedge ? But," she added, with an appalling expression of in- 
tensity, ^* did Mr. Lejeune hear a scream at the time f " 

Greorge, on the instant, started convulsively, and looked at her with 
an aspect of mingled terror and amazement. 

'^ A scream I *' said he, at lengdi. «' Whose scream ? '* 

"Mine! "replied Jane, with energy. **Mine! Mniderer! — 
parhcide ! / saw it all ! I saw you fire ! I saw you conceal the 
gun !— and while you were running to give the alarm, I secured it ! " 

George, struck with horror, glared at her and trembled. 

*' How came I there ?" she continued. ** I'll tell yon. I went in 
order to make your false heart bleed ! — to recall to your memory the 
violated vows—" 

" At present," said George, •* on that subject say no more. You 
were there at the time, you eay?" 

" I was ! " 

" And you saw me fire ? " 

**Idid." . , 

'* And will denounce me ? " 

" No ! " replied Jane. ** Live ! " 

" Hush!" said George, as he turned towards the door. ** Do not 
speak 80 loud, and 1*11 tell you why I did it. See that there is no one 
listening. See t " 

Jane went to the door and opened it, but there was no one near, 

** You spoke," he continued, "of making my. heart bleed, and vou 
were going to speak of what f/ou deem violated vowa. Now listen ! 
Why did I do this deed ? I did it to escape tyrunny. For whose 
sake was it done ^ For yours ! " 

" It is false ! " 

'* No, Jane ; no ! — it is not false ! It was done for you, and for yon 
alone!" 

•*rilno^ believe it!" 

** Had a thousand fathers opposed me, as be did, my love for you '^^as 
sufficiently strong to cause me to destroy them all. Wliile he lived, 
I could not marry without sacrificing my birthright." 

" Why, Sir John himself told me that every obstacle had been 
removed." 

** Those deeds are in existence still.'^ 

** Can you produce them I " 

«Yes.'^ ^ 

" Then do so. I believe there are no such deeds, ami that Sir Join, 
instead of opposing the marriage, tried to promote itw all the means 
in his power 1" ' *ik 

*' He pretended to do so. to you." %^ 

** Did he not give you three days to consider-? and di^bu not, at 
the expiration of those three days, dedarc that you woQL not be 
forced?" ^. 

^ '* Forced ! " exclaimed George, oial^iBg an effort to smile. ** roi c jd ! 
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Forced to marry her upon whom I had set my soul ! Is there mUiltig 
too ridiculous for you to believe ? He told yau so: now did he uotf 

"He did." 

" Of course ; and your credulity is wonderful. Forced to many 
you, when the dearest object of my life has been to secure you ! 
Forced indeed ! I am amazed t&at a strong-minded creature like you 
should for a moment have given credence to anything so monstrous. 
What was the whole course of my conduct towards you up to the 
period at which I was unhappily compelled to assume that tone which 
was foreign to my nature ? Was it not kind, affBctioxiate» confiding ? 
Sid I not treat you with the utmost tenderness ? Could any man have 
been more devoted to a woman than I was to you ? Have I not 
frequently left brilliaint parties at the Hall and elsewhere to sit calmly 
by your side ? Have I not abandoned magnificent circles in order to 
enjoy your sweet society ? Have I not, moreover, sworn to protect 
you — sworn to love and to cherish you eternally ?— «nd have I not 
reitertfted those vows of eternal constancy before Iligh Heaven ? How^ 
then, can you believe anything so preposterous as the existence of a 
wish on my part to desert you ? Is it not contrary to my general 
character ? Is it not contrary to all that you know of me ? It is tree 
I might have married you in defiance of my father ; but if I had done 
so, what would have been the consequence ? This— I should have 
been a comparative beggar ! The whole of the estate would hare 
reverted to Charles, and we should have been almost penniless. Could 
\ under those circumstances, marry ? No ! I would not plunge you 
into an abyss of wretchedness : nor wpuld I throw myself into that 
pit of poverty in which men pursue their tortuous courses like vipers, 
struggling to sustain life by cmy means, regardless of every feeling-**- 
of every principle of honour. If I could not place you in a posi- 
tion of independence : if I could not keep you — not only in the style 
to which you have been accustomed, but in absolute affluence— -I 
^uld not marry you at all. I saw no chance of being able to do* 
this during htA life, and -as it was imperative that he — the only 
obstacle to oiff marriage — should be removed, and that at once, 
seeing that in a short time your shame would be proclaimed to the 
world — I removed that obstacle, and now all is clear." 

** I feel," said Jane, with an expression of firmness, " that I ought 
not to listen to you at all. But although you have the serpent's 
tongue, it shall not abuse my judgment, fio you know this hand ? ** 
she added, showing him the first note he sent her. 

" I do^" renlied George ; ** It is mine." 

" And this r " she continued, pointing to the second. 

" That also is mine. Both were written by me." 

" You here address me coldly as * Miss Freeman/ and call .upon 
me to repent for having betrayed you into sin ! " 

" I have 4one «o.'' 

" Apd here you address me indignantly as ' Woman ! * and tell me 
to trouble you no more. You apeak of my * indelicate importunifieg ' 
and ' characteristic boldness.' You state that morality must ever be -a 
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bar to 8ucb a marriage as that which I did then contemplate — ^that 
tucb a marriage must be hateful in the sight of God and man — and 
that if I entertained the remotest thought of such a marriage, I was 
to repudiate that thought as you repudiated me ! " 

" True," said George, calmly; "I have written all this and more ! '* 
** How, then, can you reconcile these brutal expressions with your 
solemn vows of eternal constancy ? " 

" I have in my possession," replied George, a note signed * Jane 
Freeman,' in which you repudiate me^ and state that all correspondence 
between us must cease." 

*' That note, sir, was written by your direction ! " 
** And my notes were* written by his direction ! " 
" May heaven forgive you! " exclaimed Jane firmly; "May heaven 
forgive you ! " 

" I say that his influence alone caused me to write those notes ! " 
"I'll not believe it!" 
"Not believe it?" 
• "No!" 

" Is it — can it be conceivable that I^should ever have written such 
notes as those voluntarily ? " 
"Yes!" 

"Why the thing is absurd on the very face of it! How can I 
prove my sincerity ? " 

" Your sincerity^ sir, has been sufficiently proved ! " 
«< No — not yet. Will you bring it to the test ? Let me prove it by 
marrying you immediately after the funeral." 

" What ! — I marry you — ^now ? I will use your own words and say 
repudiate the thought as I repudiate you ! " 

" You employ these words, but I feel that you cannot mean that 
which they imply. " 

" I mean that which they imply as sincerely, sir., as you did w]g|it 
they were used by you." ' 

" I did not mean that I had repudiated you." ^ 
" Then, sir, you stand self-convicted of falsehood ! — for your words 
when I met you on the road were * You know my decision, and by 
that I shall abide,' — ' that which I said there I meant, and mean 
still!'" 

" Thart was because I expected every moment that my father would 
overtake me." 

" How could you expect that, when you knew that he had gone 
before ? Besides, what did you say to the man whom I sent to 
daliver those notes to you this morning ? When you had read the 
iirst, in which I requested you to call, did you not demand to know 
the meaning of my insolence ? And what induced you to alter your 
tone ? Your love for me ? — your eternal constancy ? Was it not the 
announcement that your gun was in my possession ? And would you 
have come at all had you not been prompted to do so by the fear that 
I should exercise the power which I now possess of consigning you to 
the scafTold ? I know that you would not ! — and yet you now seek to 
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induce me to believe that you are, and ever have been, a pattern of 
constancy and devotion ! Hypocrite ! — hypocrite ! — monstrous hypo- 
crite ! You would marry me now! — ^yes ! — and thus you would 
prove your sincerity ! I believe you to be sincere in this. I believe 
that you would now make me your wife — notwithstanding morality 
must ever be a bar to such a marriage ! — notwithstanding such a mar- 
riage must be hateful in the sight of God and man ! I believe that 
you would do this ! — I do not for one moment doubt- your sincerity ! 
But rather than marry a murderer — Let your eyes flash as they may ! " 
— she added, as he darted a look of ferocity at her, " you perceive 
that I am prepared for any emergency ! — Offer the slightest violence — 
approach rie — and you are a dead man ! *' 

" My dearest love — " 

** ril not," cried Jane, **be thus addressed now by you." 

** I have no desire to offer any violence ! " 

" If I were weak enough to become your wife, how long should I 
live } I know that my life is in danger now ! " 

" No, Jane — no, no — no such thing ! You torture me with these 
fiuspicions ! If it be your intention to denounce me, do so at once." 

** I know not," replied Jane cajmly ; " I know not what I may 
.eventually do, but at present I cannot denounce the father of my 
child." 

" Then confide in him !". 

** Never again." 

'* Is the fact of ray having fired the fatal shot known' to any one 
besides yourself? " 

" No ! I could produce collateral evidence if I pleased, but I alone 
saw you commit the dreadful deed." 

•* Have you not told your father ! " 

** I have not. If he knew of it, he would denounce you on the 
instant ! Eecollect ! No innocent blood shall be shed ! — no innocent 
«ian shall suffer for this ! He who is supposed to be the murderer is, 
I understand, a Junatic. He must on that ground be acquitted or — 
jou must be convicted. Let that be clearly understood." 

"Jane," said George, as he sank on his knee before her, " you see 
me here a suppliant ! Have mercy ! — yes, I crave mercy of you — of 
you who once so fondly loved me. Let not that love be turned to 
hate ! I'll prove to you that it was to secure affluence for you, and 
you alone, that this deed was done. I'll prove to you — if you will but 
give me time — that however much appearances may now be against 
me, I had only your happiness at heart. I now leave you : I leave 
you, in the full conviction that you will not denounce ijie, and with 
the hope that Heaven will so influence you as to induce you yet to 
be mine ! " 

" Never ! " cried Jane, with energy. " Never ! " 

" Reflect — I beg of you to reflect. Despise not him who will now 
have more reason than ever to be devoted to you ! — despise not him 
who ha*s placed both his soul and his body in jeopardy in order to 
secure independence for you ! — despise, oh ! despise not the father 
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of your child ! Reflect, Jane, reflect The estate is now mine, 
and you can be the envied mistress of it I will make any settlement 
you may please to suggest I will place two-thirds of the whole at 
your absolute disposal. Be assured that all I can do to promote your 
nappiness, shall be done. We can go at once to London :. we can 
there be married privately and return : and with the exception of your 
father, no soul here need know that we were not married months ago. 
It is not life that I crave so much as your love, which I can now repay 
with all that can render life brilliant ! If you should not desire to re- 
main here, we*ll go abroad, where we can live in a style of magnifi- 
cence. Your father can go with us, of course, and remain with us. 
Think of these diings, Jane: think of them seriously. I will see you 
in the morning and hear yoUr decision.'* 

'* Hear my decision now ! " 

" No, no ! " cried George. ** Defer it till the morning. Do not 
decide hastily — ^pray, do not. Believe me I will be to you all that a 
husband should be, and all that I possess, Jane, shall be at your com- 
mand. We have vowed to pass through life together — to have each 
other for better for worse — and that mutual vow is registered in 
Heaven, in whose sight we are already one. Beflect upon this, and let 
me beg of you not to decide hastily. And now," he added, " if even 
it be for the last time — which Heaven forbid ! — ^let me embrace you ! " 

'* No 1 " cried Jane firmly. *' Stand off! " 

*' I must obey,*' said George, assuming an expression of humility. 
"'' I must, h/snceforward, act in obedience to your will. But shut not 
your heart against me!" he added, calling tears— which he shed 
copiously — to his assistance, *' pray— pray shut not your heart against 
me. To grant me life, and take from me all that can make life endur- 
able, were torture the most refined. What were life to me, Jane, 
without your love ? — what but one continued round of misery ? Pity 
me ! — you have a compassionate heart, pity and forgive me. I leave 
you now with a broken spirit, and an almost broken heart; but as 
you hope for mercy, be merciful to me 1 " 

Jane, although George had been apparently conwulsed with agony, 
remained unmoved until he had left, when she gave free vent to -a 
passionate flood of tears. 

" Now," thought George, having passed the gate, " there are two 
courses open before me, and one of them must be pursued : eixher I 
must man*y her, or she must follow him ! If I marry her, I deprive 
her at once of the power of bearing witness against me, seeing that in 
a case of this kind the law will not allow a wife to give evidence 
against her husband. If I do not marry her, it will not only be 
dangerous to allow her to live, but dangerous to compass her death ! 
Marriage is therefore the preferable course, if even there should subse^ 
quently exist the necessity for adopting the other as well. But will, she 
now consent to this marriage ? I think that she will, although I had no 
conception of her having such a nerve as that which she developed tbi* 
morning. Her firmness is amazing ! — it certainly amazed me ! I i-x- 
pected tears as well as reproaches, but I find that she has the spirit of 
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an amazon ! We shall see to-morrow bow she will act. It is clear 
that she will not yet denounce me, although she may eventuallj do 
so ; and if even she should not, she will keep me in a state of torturing 
suspense. But if the worst $hould come to the worst — if even sbe 
should denounce me, could I not easily and effectively ascribe her 
denunciation to malice ? I seduced and then abandoned her. This could 
be proved ; would not the charge, then, at once be believed to have sprung 
from, the spirit of revenge ? Why, of course ! And yet the gun- 
she has that in her possession, and would produce it. Well, could I 
not say that I lefl it in her possession f and would the statement ctf 
my having done so appeer extraordinary ? No ! But the collateral 
evidence of which she speaks ! — what is that ? Some one, probably, 
saw her take the gun home. Well, might she not have taken it out, with 
the vie w .of being seen to bring it home ? It is clear that she alone saw 
me commit the deed, and that, therefore, her evidence must be totally 
unsupported. Still, although I were not convicted, the fact of the 
accusation being made public, ought to be avoided if possible ; fcfr 
many would believe her, and it would not dio for me to be even sus- 
pected. No, I must marry hBr. If I do not, it will be utterly impoa- 
aible for me to feel, even for a moment, secure. What necessity may 
prompt me to do after marriage, I need not dwell upon now: the 
marriage must be consummated ; and, notwithstanding her manifest 
reluctance, I feel quite convinced that the temptations I have offered 
are far' too strong to be resisted by her." 

On his refurn to the Hail, George found Dr. Farquar in the library 
alone. Having, in the most friendly spirit, undertaken to arrange all 
the preliminaries for the funeral, he had been writing to various 
tradesmen; and when the notes had been despatched, he enquired of 
Oeorge if anything had happened at Freeman's. 

" No," replied Geofge. " Jane was anxious to ascertain from me 
the full particulars of this sad event." 

" Very natural," said the Doctor. "Of course you explained all 
to her?" 

"I did." 

" I'm glad of it — ^very glad. She is an affectionate girl, and it will 
give me much pleasure to hear of a reconciliation." 

" Well," returned-George, *' I must marry her." 

"** I am delighted to hear you say so. I know that she has reposed 
the utmost confidence in you, and it would be lamentable indeed if that 
confidence were betrayed. I know her well : I have known her from 
her infancy, and I do not know a more amiable girl. That which has 
occurred, and of which, of course, you know that I am cognizant, may 
still be concealed from the world; and I most sincerely hope that it 
will be concealed." 

*' I am sure," returned George, " that I am anxious to conceal it; 
but how can it be effectually done now ? " 

" By a strictly private marriage every difficulty might be sur- 
mounted : and so deep an interest do I feel in the fate of that poor girl, 
that I should really have great pleasure in^arrangingsuch a marriage. '^ 
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"It would, as you observe, have to be strictly private." 

^* Under the circupostances, of course ! But 1 would undertake to 
arrange that." 

'* But I know not whether she would consent to such a marriage." 

** Will you depute me to obtain her consent ? " 

*^ I will : for I'll marry her at once, provided all that has occurred 
he forijfiven^ if not forgotten." 

** Very well. What has occurred cannot now be revoked, but it 
may be buried in oblivion. In doing this, you will act like a man of 
honour : indeed — you will excuse me for speaking so freely on the 
subject — I conceive it to be, under the circumstances, the only 
honourable course you can pursue." 

^' I think so myself: I have, indeed, always thought so ; but although 
my poor lather, in your presence, and in the presence of others, op- 
jpeared to wish me to marry her, such was not in reality the fact ; but 
on that point, of course, I must now say no more." 

*' Well, I certainly did imagine that he was anxious for the mar- 
riage. However,* we will not now dwell upon that. You depute me 
to obtain her consent?" 

" I do ; and if you would arrange it for us, I should be happy." 

** Very good," replied the Doctor. " I'll call, on my way home, 
and see what can be done." 

*' Now," thought George, when the Doctor had left, "have»I done 
right or wrong ? My impression is certainly that «I hav* done right, 
seeing that whether she consents or refuses to consent, his interpo- 
sition can do no harm. SheUl not denounce me to him ! — of that I 
feelflBure; but he may, and in all probability will, by placing her 
position in a strong light, induce her to consent, when all danger will 
be at an end. S^ shall live in affluence ! Oh, yes ! She shall have 
all that can render life brilliant! It may be brilliant, but it shall be 
short ! She has, however, yet to be secured." 

The Doctor, delighted with his mission, on leaving the Hall hastened 
to Freeman's ; and as Jane was still alone, Freeman having gone to 
one of the neighbouring markets, he sat down beside her with an air 
of cheerfulness which she, whom Sir John's death had plunged into 
misery, could not at all understand. 

" I have news for you," said he,—" news) which I think will delight 
you, notwithstanding the loss of our mutual friend. I have just left the 
Hall, where I have had some conversation with George about you. 
I urged him strongly to perform his promise now: I stated that in 
doing so he would be acting like a man of honour, and told him plainly 
that it was, in my judgment, the only honourable course he could pur- 
sue. He agreed with me and said that that had always been his im- 
pression, but that poor Sir John, although he appeared in my presence 
and in the presence of others to be favourable to the marriage, was 
in reality opposed to it— a fact of which I had no previous knowledge. 
Well,, finding that he was earnestly disposed to do that which I conceive 
to be right, I suggested to him the expediency of a strictly private 
marriage, and stated that I should feel great pleasure in arranging such 
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a marriage at once. He then said that he was not quite sure that you 
• would consent to a private marriage, and when I asked him if he 
would depute me to obtain your consent, he promptly replied, " I will : 
I will marry her at once, provided all that has occurred be forgiven, 
if not forgotten.'* 

•* Yes,'* said Jane, who had listened to all with a sardonic smile,. 
** he would marry me now ; but I'll not marry him ! no such marriage 
can ever take place." 

" Indeed ! " cried the Doctor, with a look of intense astonishment. 
** You amaze me ! I know that he has not of late treated you well : I 
am aware that the notes you have lately received are harsh and unbe- 
coming ;. but if they were written under the influence of fear — " 

" Dr. Farquar, is it at all likely that they were ? " 

*'"Why, my dear^, it appears that they were ; and if Sir John were 
really opposed to the marriage, it is not at all improbable that they 
were written by his direction." 

** But I feel that Sir John was not opposed to the marriage. He 
told me himself that he had done all in his power to promote it He 
even told me that he had given this — what shall I call him ? — three 
days to consider, and that at the expiration of the three days his de- 
cision was that he \yould not be forced." 

" Well, my dear girl, assuming that Sir John wished to force him^ 
and that he, resolved on not being forced, wrote those notes volun- 
tarily, would it not'be better to forgive him ? " 

"It is not alone the fact of his having written those notes which 
prompts me now to repudiate him as he then repudiated me." 

** Oh ! but you really must forgive." % 

" Never, sir ! Never ! " 

" You must not be so merciless. You must regard it as a mere lover's: 
quarrel ; shake hands, kiss, and be friends." 

** No, Dr. Farquar ! that can never be ! " 

*' But why not, my dear girl ? " cried the doctor, " why not ? Now 
I'll tell you how I meant to arrange it : I intended to take you both 
to Norwich, to procure a licence there, which can easily be done, have 
you privately married by a friend of mine, and then bring you back at. 
once, without a single soul here being any the wiser." 

** Dr. Farquar, believe me, I feel indeed grateful for the interest you 
take in my welfare, but I assure you — solemnly assure you— that under 
the circumstances I will not marry that man." 

" Well, but it is, my dear girl, at the circumstances I look. Were 
it not for thoSe circumstances I should not be at all anxious about it." 

" I know, of course, what you allude to, and deeply feel my degrada- 
tion — I hope that I feel my fallen condition as I ought; but'Fd rather 
have my shame proclaimed than be the wife of a man like that." 

. ** Why, my dear girl, to me this really appears to be inexplicable t 
When I reflect upon your apparently ardent affection for him, and the 
unbounded confidence you professed to have in him, this suddenr 
change I cannot at all understand. Do you remember the conversa- 
tion we had on this subject a short time ago ? " , 
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'' I do/' replied Jane. ** I remember it well : and ia all that I said 
of my fond affection for him, my confidence in him, and my devotion 
to him, I was sincere." 

**And yet because — no matter under what influence they were 
written — he sent you those notes, you give all your fond love to the 
winds ! I really had no conception that love could be so easily 
shaken off. But it is not so," he added, as Jane sighed deeply : '^ nor 
must you suffer pique to blind your judgment. Forgive him i I 
believe that he is truly sorry for what has occurred. Therefore open 
your heart and forgive him." 

" Impossible," replied Jane ; " impossible !** 

** But why, my dear girl — why impossible ? Pardon me for thus 
strongly urging the expediency of your forgiving him, under the cir- 
cumstances : believe me, it is for your sake, and that of all you hold 
dear, that I advise you to consent to this marriage:" 

" I do believe it ! — I believe it most sincerely, and feel grateful to 
you : indeed I feel grateful ; but I must repeat that to such a marriage 
I never can consent." 

" But the form is the same, whether in public or in private — ^you*!! 
be married at church, though without parade." 

" My dear sir, I do not allude to the form. When I say that I 
n^ver can consent to such a marriage, I mean that I can never consent 
to marry such a man." 

" Well, my dear, well, you perhaps know best. I should have 
thought that if even you never had that strong affection for him which 
I waa led to believe you had, an offer from such a man would not have 
been deemed ineligible. Certainly, under existing circumstances,.! 
could not have supposed it possible for such an offer to be rejected." 

" Such an offer," returned Jane calmly, " might not be deemed 
ineligible : doubtless within a few miles' circle a thousand might be 
found who would be delighted with such an offer ; but I firmly believe 
that not one of that thousand, if she knew what / know, would 
hesitate ff)r a moment to reject it with scorn ! My love fox him was 
ardent and pure : my confidence in him was unbounded ; but he who 
was all the world to me once, I now feel constrained to despise." 

" Well, " said the Doctor, more puzzled than ever, " I can't under- 
stand it. I can t understand it at all." 

" He understands it, Dr. Farquar," said Jane. " He understands 
it well ! — he requires no explanation from me." 

" Still, my dear girl, notwithstanding this mysterioi^s offence, I 
must think that if an arrangement can be made, it will be better for all 
concerned. You will, I am sure, pardon me for reminding you once 
more of the position in which you now stand." 

" I am prepared," replied Jane calmly, yet firmly, " to bear whatever 
humiliation and disgrace may attach to that position, but I am not 
prepared to become the wife of a villain ! *' 

"Then," said the Doctor, "my mission is at an end. I would, 
however) advise you still to weigh all the circumstances calmly. I 
would advise you* to reflect deeply, in order that your present decision 
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may be reversed. Let me beg of you to do so, and wLat has passed 
between us shall remain unknown, until I have seen you again. You, 
I know, regard me as a friend — *^ 

" I do — 1 do, indeed ! — and hence the necessity for acting in oppo- 
sition to your advice is so painful. It may look like ingratitude, but 
in reality it is not. Believe me, I feel grateful to you for all your 
kindness ; but on this awful subject, my mind is made up." 

*' Well, reflect, my dear girl. I will see you to-morrow, when I 
hope to hear you say, ' Notwithstanding he has treated me harshly— 
perhaps cruelly — I feel, under the circumstances, bound to consent.' 
There, I'll not hear another word now," he added, as he took her hand 
and pressed it warmly, ** In the morning, early in the morning, m 
be here. ' 

He then left, and dwelt upon that sudden change which he could 
not but hold to be marvellous. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

jabte's fiumness deteloped. 



George, notwithstanding the apprehensions which tortured him, went 
that night to bed. He would not have done so — too glad would he 
have been to pass the night in the society of some one ; but as he 
feared that the fact of his sitting up again would be deemed at least 
extraordinary by Charles, and as he hoped, feeling worn out by fear 
and fatigue, to be able to sleep undisturbed, he placed a bottle of 
brandy by his side, and at length laid his head upon the pillow. 

He was, however, afraid even then to close his eyes ; but he had 
not the power to keep them open : he therefore went almost imme- 
diately to sleep ; and as his imagination was active, although his body 
was exhausted, it commenced its career free from the guidance of 
judgment. 

He had a dream. He dreamt that Jane had denounced him, and then 
the whole process of law passed in review before him. Tl»e coroner 
issued a warrant for his apprehension on the charge of murder. He was 
captured, and fully committed for trial on that charge; and during the 
time which elapsed between his committal and his trial, he heard all 
that was said of him throughout the country, and read the papers, 
which descanted upon the enormity of his crime. He wrote out his 
defence voluminously, prepared a new mode of cross-examining the 
witnesses, and when the day of trial came, there he stood at the bar ! 
Jane appeared, with a brace of pistols still in her bosom ; but she 
fainted, and was carried out of court. Freeman was called, and gave 
the evidence of Jane. D'Almaine appeared next, but he proved him to 
be a blackleg; and when Corney stood up, he took him by the throat 
and strangled him there and then. Judgment of death was accordingly 
pronounced, when he returned to the prison, and heard the condemned 
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sermon ; and then got the hangman into his cell, where they smoked 
and drank together until the bell began to toll, when he was pinioned 
and conducted to the scaffold, and heard the ribald jests and violent 
execrations of the mob assembled, and shook hands with the hang- 
man in the most friendly spirit, and gave the signal boldly, when the 
bolt was withdrawn ; and with the imaginary fall he awoke, and found 
himself in a most intense state of perspiration. 

He sat up in bed for some time and had some brandy, and then 
went to sleep again, and dreamt that he and Jane were married ; that 
the child, on being born, denounced him as a murderer; that he 
strangled the child on the iustant, and then gradually poisoned the 
mother. 

Again he awoke and drank more brandy, resolved on going to sleep 
no more : but he dropped off again, and dreamt that Richard Lojeune 
had had his- reason restored, and that, as an act of retributive justice^ 
he had been deprived of reason, and placed with a great variety of 
maniacs, among whom he found himself pricked and tortured by a 
multitude of mischievous imps. 

From this dream he was drawn into another, in which he stood be- 
fore the Judgment Seat — with angels in robes of surpassing whiteness 
on the right, and a host of black-looking demons on the left, demand- 
ing his person, with hideous grimaces and most terrific howls, as their 
lawful prize. The judgment was given, and he was seized ; and just 
as they were throwing him into a furnace, his extraordinary struggles 
awoke him again. 

"I'll have no more of it!" he cried, and rose and washed and 
dressed 1 i nself with feelings of indignation ; when, as the day began to 
dawn, he went to the stable and saddled his horse, and then rode round 
by Freeman's. 

He had, of course, no expectation of seeing Jane at that- early 
hour; but as it had occurred to him that he ought, under the circum- 
stances, to make his peace with her father, he passed the house and 
lingered near, until Freeman came out with the view of riding round 
his farm. 

** Freeman," said he, as he approached him with a countenance in- 
dicative of sorrow, *'I know not whether you can forgive me for the 
attack which I made upon you that night." 

" I care nothing about your attack upon me," replied Freeman — 
••^ nothing: all I care for is my daughter, whom you heartlessly 
ruined." 

*' I am prepared to make every reparation in my power." 

** What ! have you not abandoned her ? " 

** No ! Nor shall she ever be abandoned by me ! " . 

** "What do you mean, sir ? — what do you mean ? How can you tell 
me that, after having sent her those brutal notes? " 

** Those notes, Freem«in, 1 was compelled to write." 

" Compelled to write them ? " 

" Yes, by my father." 

" Alas ! poor Sir John cannot contradict you now ! How could he 
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compel you to write those notes, wheiiT— as be himself ^d ua — h^ did 
all he could to induce you to act like an honourable man? " 

. *^ That he told you so, Freeman, I have no doubt; but he was ia< 
reality opposed to the marriage.!' 

" 111 not believe it ! — I will not believe him to have been. 9k 
hypocrite!" 

"The term hypocrite, Freeman, is a very harsb term to apply to w- 
man who is, unhappily, no more ! " 

** I do not apply that term to him. I do not believe that he evei>- 
was a hypocrite. I believe that he tried to induce you to do that which 
was right, and that; therefore he never was opposed to the marriage.'^ 
'^ How is it, then, now that his influence is at an end, that I am^ 
anxious to prove my sincerity by performing my promise at once? " 
" jt^re you anxious to do so ? " 
*^ I am ! and Dr. Farquar knows that I am." 
"Dr. Farquar?'' 

**Yes; I have even deputed him to arrange the marriage, in the 
event of Jane consenting to forgive all that has passed, and to have 
the marriage ceremony performed without parade." 

**Dr. Farquar," said Freeman, "is an honourable man. I woiild 
trust him with my life. . I must see Dr. Farquar on the subject." 

"Do so," said George. "He is not up yet; but let us take a^ 
turn round the farm, and then call upon him. You will find that he 
himself suggested the expediency of an immediate arrangement,* and i - 
quite agreed with him that the marriage ought now to be as private aa- 
possible." 

" Of course," returned Freeman ; " it must be private now. But," 
he added impatiently, '' the Doctor, I know, is an early riser : let us 
go to him at once." 

" With all my heart," said George, who, as he rode by Freeman's 
side, endeavoured to inspire him with confidence in the purity of his 
intentions, and to some extent succeeded in removing that prejudice 
against him which Freeman had had so much cause to entertain. 

On arriving at the Doctor's residence the found him walking in the 
garden, when George said, " Now go and consult him alone. I have 
left the whole matter entirely in his hands, and have therefore no de** 
sire to interfere with your conversation." 

Freeman, who highly approved of this course, went at once into tho 
ijarden, and after the customary greeting, said, "I understand. Dr. 
Farquar, that Mr. Croly has deputed you to make arrangements for 
his marriage with my poor girl ? " 

" He has," replied the Doctor : " he has done so certainly ; but 1. 
fear that he hai^ deputed to me a task which I shall find it impossible 
to perform." 

" How so ? " enquired Freeman. 

**Why, your daughter declares that she*ll not consent to the 
marriage." 

" Not consent, Dr. Farquar!" cried Freeman, surprised. "Not 
consent ! " 
No. 15. 
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<* No. I urn bar yMltrchj on the rabjoot, aad-^do not 
tfait to him nam I have Men her egam e be told me distinctlji^ aid 
lepeeled it withfttmneee, that sheiieoer would content to many him l" 

** You amaze me 1" cried Freeman. ^'Whyyltkonghtthatnolhiiig 
aoaM^kave ddij^faAed her move,! " 

**And so I thought, Freeman. But she is as much opposed to it 
ifo«r as she was anzioas for it bdbre. It's a myvterj to me. I cannot 
imderstand it at sU. Yon must sea what you can do with her. 
Freeman." 

**Qh, I most talk to her serionsly about this! '* 

**Doso: leave him here, and go at once. The (oUy of withholding 
iMr consent, under the circumstances, certainly appears to me to be 
monstrous. He has treated her harshly, no doubt ; but then that must 
be forffiven. Go, Freeman: go and see what you can do with her. 
I'll cafi after breakfiut, cm my way to Ae Hal), and by that time I 
hope you will have obtained her consent.* 

*' I hope so, too," returned Freeman, who immediately remounted 
his horse, bade Oeoige ^od morning, and left him with the Doctor. 

** Well," said he to hmaself on the road, *' this certainly surposaea 
all ! When she was anxious for him to marry h«r, he wouldn't : now 
he is anadous for her to marry Mm, she won't. Kjiowing that she is 
ardently attached to him, this game of ft»t and loose wiU, I fear, if 
pursued, destroy her peace of mind for ever. He has certainly 
behaved very iU to her,— ^ certainly has I— he has acted very much 
unUke a man : there can be no doubt about that. But I must hear 
what she says: I must hear what she says." 

Havmg reached home he sent up for Jane, who was dressing; and 
when she came down he said, " Jane, my dear, I have seen Mr. Croly 
this morning, and have had some conversation with him about you." 

"Well, fiither ? " said Jane cahnly. 

*^ Well, my dear, he appears to be sorry for all that has passed, and 
is anxious to marry you privately and at once." 

^' I am aware of it, father : I am aware of his being anxious to marry 
me now ; but now 1 cannot consent to many him. I told Dr. Far- 
quar yesterday, when he called with the view of obtaining my con- 
sent, that my mind on that subject was firmly made up." 

*' I have just left the Doctor, who told me that you would not 
consent" 

" And what did you say ? " 

*' Well, my dear, I certainly expressed my amazement" 

" Amazement, dear father ! Amazement I Why, how could you 
.be amazed ? — you who, when he sent his first brutal note, told me that 
it was written either to drive me mad or to break my heart, he cared 
not which. Besides, father, did you not congratulate me — ^I use your 
own words — did you not congratulate me on having escaped the per- • 
petual tyranny of a villain ? " 
" True, my dear, true : I certainly did." 

*' How, then, my dear hJ^et^ could you be amazed at my refosal to 
subject myself to that perpetual tyranny ? " 
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*^ WeU, I knew that you loved him : I also knew that when I said 
he wa» a villain, you did not believe me. I looked at jotur position, 
and then I looked at hts, and as he appeared to be anadotis to aet like 
a man of honour I forgave him, and nearly forgot what he had done; 
K, however, you feel that you cannot be happy with him, adhete to 
your resolution still ! ** 

•* Bless you ! " cried Jane, as she kissed him with fervour. ".I knew 
that you would not urge me to sacrifice every hope of happiness !— *I 
knew that you would not! " 

•* No, my girl, I would not for the world ! I fancied that, notwith- 
standing what has occurred, you beHeved you could live happily wi1& 
him." 

"I feel perfectly certain tiow, dear father, that I shouM be y^etched 
in the extreme." 

'< Then remain as you are, my girl, by all means : by <r// means remain 
as you are. In losing poor Sir John, you hate lost one who would 
have been a friend ; but, as it is, we must do the best we can. I sup- 
pose that this — ^man is his heir." 

" Were he heir ^ all the wealth in the world, his wife — ^if she knew 
what I know — would be wretched." 

"Then say no more about it. You have made up your mind n^t to 
have him, and therefore, as fkr as that is concerned, there's an end a^ 
the matter. And now let's have breakfast. The Doctor will be here 
presently to know your decision. He is an excellent man, and has 
taken great interest in this affair : indeed, George told me this morn^^ 
ing that he not only suggested the expediency of this marriage, but 
actually undertook to arrange it all himself. We therefore ought to 
feel obliged to Dr. Farquar, notwithsrtanding your decision is opposed 
to his views. Here he is," added Freeman, as the Doctor's carriage 
stopped at the gate. " Will you see him, my dear, or shall I ? Per- 
haps it would appear disrespectful if you were not to see him yourself* " 
" I can have no objection," said Jane, " to see himJ^ 
"Then do so," said Freeman, who opened the door for the Doctor, 
and having politely ushered him into the room, left him with Jane. 

" Well," said the Doctor on taking her hand, " I hope that you have 
reflected on this matter since I left you yesterday ? " 

" I have sir," replied Jane ; " I have reflected, as you wished me 
to reflect — deeply; but I have found it impossible to alter my 
decision." 

" You have ! " cried the Doctor. " Then let me tell yow, Miss 
Freeman," he added with a smile, ***that you are a very, ver^ unfor- 
giving creature ! " 

** You will consider me a stubborn girl, I fear," replied Jane; **bnt 
on this point I must and will be firm !-^I never will marry that man 1" 
" Well, but have you no ambition ? " 

" I had. I once was ambitious of becoming his wife : it was my 
onl^ ambition. I loved him so devotedly that if an emperor had 
ofiered me his hand, 1 should have rejected it, and taken his with feel- 
ings of joy! But that is over. I have no such ambition now." 
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** Why, there ii affluence wiUun your grasp ! " 

** It may be so, and the bait is tempting; but within that bait there 
is a hook! Do happiness and affluence necessarily coexist ? " 

*^ Certainly not necessarily." 

** Would you advise me to sacrifice the former to the latter? " 

^* No, I would not !— but I 4o not see that you would have to make 
that sacrifice." i 

** I should even have to sacrifice all hope of happiness ! I know 
not^ndeed God only knows — whether I shall ever oe happy again ^ 
but as I can, I ftill escape at least the misery which would be the in- 
evitable consequence of my becoming his wife !" 

** Well, my dear girl» I can say no more. My object in saying tbat 
which I have said, has been solely to promote your interest." 

** I believe it. Dr. Farquar : I do most sincerely believe it, and I 
hope that you believe that I feel indeed grateful. It is pamfol to 
oppose the views of so sincere, so firm a friend; but in this case I 
must of necessity oppose them, knowing — as I do know — that misery 
muse spring frdm my acquiescence." 

*• Well," saiil the Doctor, " you may, of course,l!)e right ! I reallj 
thought that such a marriage would be advantageous — certainly I 
thought so : but as your impression is otherwise, why, there the thing 
must rest. I must now take my leave. . I have to attend the inquest.. 
The coroner has appointed eleven o'clock, and I have another call or 
two to make. Good morning." 

No one likes to be opposed, or to have his views thwarted. No one 
likes to fail in any enterprise. The failure creates a feeling of humilia. 
tion, which is at all times painful. If a man undertakes to accomplish 
a thing and can't, he is hurt : no matter how cunningly he may endea- 
vour to conceal his real feelings, his failure proclaims his inability to 
succeed, and he doesn't like it. Hence Dr. Farquar, having taken 
leave of Jane, felt so annoyed at the failure of his mission, that, when 
Freeman went out to see him into his carriage, he scarcely spoke a 
word. 

** I hope, my dear,*' said Freeman, when the carriage had left^ 
" that you did not ofiend Dr. Farquar? " 

** Oh dear me, no ! " replied Jane. " I assured him that I felt ex- 
tremely grateful to him. Did he, then, appear to be displeased ? " 

" He certainly appeared to me to be so ; he scarcely spoke a word." 

*'I am sorry for that— very > sorry, indeed; still he ought not to feel 
at all displeased with my decision." 

" Certainly not ; your decision was right ! — I now feel it to be so more 
than ever; for when he said in that note of his that f/ou had led him 
into sin, he proved himself at once to be a cowardly villain ! Never 
mind ! We shall be able to manage yet. What do you cry for? '* he 
added, as Jane burst into tears. '* I'd rather see you with the spirit of 
a virago, than see you weep for a man like that. Come, come, my 
girl ! — Come, dry your eyes. What's done can't be undone ! — kiss 
me ! There ! now let us have no more tears. You have preserved 
those notes, have you not? " 
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«I hare," 

** Then whenever you feel — ^but I hope you never will feel — regret 
for the loss of him^ read them, and your love— your latent love, for I 
know that you love him still — will at once give way to indignation. 
Why, there he is ! " he added as George approached. *' You will not 
be seen ? " 

" No," replied Jane, " I will not. Tell him distinctly that my mind 
is made'up, and that therefore all further importunity will ba useless/' 

She then retired, and almost immediately afterwards George was 
shown into the room. 

" Well, Freeman," said he, " have you spoken to Jane on the subject 
I mentioned this morning ? " 

** Yes," replied Freeman, " I have; and I find that she is firmly re- 
4Solved on remaining as she is." 

*^You have surely sufficient influence over her to induce her to 
ibrego that resolution ? " 

^^ I have, I believe, all the influence a father should have ; but I 
should never attempt to exercise that influence in the way you mean." 

'^ Look at the great advantages she would enjoy ! " 

" Were they ten times greater, she would not have you now : in 
short, she has resolutely made up her mind never to consent to the 
marriage you propose." 

*• Well, Freeman, well ! I am very sorry for it ! Perhaps time 
will alter her views. If not — if she continues to adhere to the resolu- 
tion she has formed, she must be amply provided for." 

" I shall, of course, expect 'some provision to be made." 

" Freeman, it shall be done ! — and all that I can do to promote t/our 
interests I will do ; for I feel myself bound to make all the reparation 
in my power. I did hope that Jane, notwithstanding what has occurred, 
would consent to become the mistress of the Hall : and I hope still 
that reflection may induce her to change that which appears to be her 
^determination now ; but ev^n if it should not, so pure is my affection 
for her, and so Arm is my friendship for you, that her happiness and 
jour advancement shall form my chief care. ' I suppose that I am to 
understand by her absence that she refuses to see me ? Well, the in- 
terview would, under the circumstances, have been painful. She is, 
perhaps, right ; but pray let me beg of you. Freeman, to do all you 
can to induce her to consent to the marriage proposed. I will make 
•any settlement upon her. she may suggest, and will treat her with all 
j>ossible tenderness. It may appear strange to you. Freeman, that I 
should, so soon after my poor father's death, have evinced so much 
^anxiety on this subject; but be assured that mv only object was to re- 
lieve Jane from all apprehension, by proving to her at once that I was no 
sooner free from the influence under which I have been of late actings 
than I was — as I have again and again told her I should be — prepared 
to perform my solemn promise to her. Unhappily this proof pf my 
-sincerity has been rejected ; but I still cling to the hope that she will 
make me happy yet by forgiving all that has passed, and consenting to 
he mine. And now, my dear friend," he added, taking Freeman's handy 
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preparing for tbe faneral-— « task wbieh tbey ^omtnenced wi^ beavy 
nearts, and which octmpied their thotights until the arrival of Charies. 
That Juliana was delighted to-see him, may be conceived ; bat the 
meeting was indeed a tearftil one. She flew to him as he entered^ and 
nestled on his bosom, and sobbed convulsively ; while he, as he pressed 
ber to his heart, was struggling in vain to subdue his emotion. 

For some time neither of them spoke : indeed, before the Widow en- 
tered the room not a word was uttered ; nor was much said even then 
imtil Juliana left with the view of announcing the arrival of Charles to 
.Lejeune, when the Widow expressed some anxiety to hear about the 
•inquest. 

" It was very soon over," said Charles. " The evidence was short, 
-'but conclusive. Poor George— who is in a dreadful state of dejection 
—proved, that on hearing the report of a gun, and seeing our dear 
Tatner fall, he gave the alarm on the instant: the men proved that they 
saw Richard running from the spot, and that, on being pursued, he 
. turned and fired at George : and Dr. Briggs proved that Richard had 
^escaped from Aw asylum, and was at the time perfectly insane. The 
verdict, therefore, was to the effect that poor father was killed by 
Richard Lejeune, who was at the time of unsound mind.*' 

*• Did he attend ? " enquired the Widow. 

" No," replied Charles with a heavy sigh. " The Doctojr stated, 
•that in consequence of the wine he had drunk at the Hall, and the ex- 
x;itement induced by the pursuit, a violent fever had seized hxs brain, 
: -and that he did not expect him* to survive.*' 

" Heaven have merfey upon us ? " cried the Widow. ** What a shock 
ithis will be to poor Mr. Lejeune ! " 

" It will be a shock indeed ! " returned Charles. " Is he yet aware 
. - of any of the circumstances ? "* 

" He knows of poor Sir John's death " replied the Widow. ** I told 
him of that this morning. I also told him how he had fallen, and 
•that the person who fired was insane." 

" Ah ! " said Charles, ** I dread the effect of his being told wh^ that 
•person is. Has he seen the papers this morning?" 

" One of them, in which there was no account of the occurrence : 
'the other, which contained a full report, I kept back." 

** You acted with your usual discretion. I know not how to break 
it to him, and yet it is impossible for it to be concealed." 

" Perhaps it had better not be named to him' until we reach the 
" Hall. I know that his great object is to see poor Sir John once more 
^ on earth ; and if this intelligence be communicated now, that object 
may never be attained." 

** You are right — quite right. Then he thinks of returning with me ?" 

** Yes; we have all been preparing to start to-n^orrow." 

"Very good. We'll start early; he can then have a few hours' 
Test on the road." 

Charles then went up to see Lejeune ; and when Juliana and the 

Widow had joined them, he suggested — ^in order that the name of 

'Itichard might not, througlrany inadvertence, transpire — that ^ sub- 
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ject of Sir John's death should not he reverted to that night. This 
was agreed to at once; but as they were unable to think of anything 
else, the evening passed drearily indeed. 

In the morning they lef^ town early, and baying reached the Crown, 
at Cfaeaterford, stopped a fev^ hours, notwithstanding the air so in- 
vigorated Lejeune that he did not feel in the slightest degree fatigued. 
They then resumed their journey, and on their arrival at the Hall 
they found George in an attitude of devotion. 

As they entered the room, he rpse from the chajr before which he 
had been kneeling, and received them with an expression of anguish 
the most intense. 

*' It must be borne," said he in a. tremulous voice, on taking the 
Widow by the hand. ** It must — it must be borne ! " 

The Widow, who was too much affected to reply, withdrew alone, 
and on entering the room in which the body of Sir John was lying, 
she passionately kissed him, and knelt by his side, and prayed with 
holy fervour. 

** My first object/' said Lejeune, addressing George while the 
Widow was thus devoutly engaged, " is to see the remains of my 
friend. Will you take me to him ? " 

**Had you not better defer it," said George, "until you are more 
composed ? '* 

"I feel," replied Lejeune, " sufficiently composed now; ther^ore 
do me the favour to take me to him.!' 

** Charles," said George, who no more dared to behold that sight 
than. he dared to go out after dark alone, " be kind enough to go up 
with' Mr. Lejeune. I feel quite unequal to the task." 

Charles at once offered his arm to Lejeune. 
' ** May I go with you, papa? " said Juliana. 

"If you wish, my child," replied Lejeune; "yes, come." 

Juliana took his arm, and they left the room together. 

^* Coward ! " muttered George between his teeth, on being thus left 
^one. ** I haven't the courage of a rat ! I thought myself above all 
cluldish fears, but I find that the higher the intellect is, the stronger is 
the hold which conscience ha^ upon it. What harm can his corpse do 
ine? Can it look at me? point at me? denounce me? No! And 
J^et I fear to see it. Philosophy I — What, in a case of this kind, is the 
' use of philosophy ? Philosophy cannot be brought to bear upon it ! 
What philosophy can banish this fear ? Time may wear it away, but 
philosophy, when it has sliadows to deal with, is powerless. lam 
•qot a bulldog : I wish that I were." 

Having viewed and wept over the body of Sir John, Juliana and the 
Widow retired ; and as Lejeune, who displayed great firmness, ex- 
pressed a wish to see. the spot on which his dear friend fell, Charles 
descended with him and led him into the glade. 

"This is the spot," said Charles, as he approached it; ** but where 
the person who fired stood, we cannot ascertain." 

" I should like to see that person," said Lejeune. " Is the asylum* 
from which he escaped near here ? " * 
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** Within two miles of this plaee/' replied Charles. 

** Oh ! within two miles. Is he there stiU ? " 

•* Yes ; he cannot be removed." 

*' Will you drive me over in the morning? I £eel most anxioufl to 
see him. No ill feeling, I suppose, had ever existed between himr and 
Sir John ?*• 

" Not the slightest.*' 

" No ! Then will you drive me over in the morning?'' 

Charles hesitated, and Lejeune, having on the instant pa^ceived 
his embarrassment, said, *' Charles !---why it is not a great boon 
I ask?" 

" Oh no! " replied Charles ; ** certainly not. We'll go over in the 
morning together.'* 

** But," said Lejeune, eyeing him searchingly, " why did you hesi- 
tate?" 

** Because," replied Charles promptly^ " knowing hpw weak you 
have been, I did not think that the sight of a poor maniac would tend 
at all to increase your strength." 

'* Charles," said Lejeune, ^* having seen the remains of my dear 
friend firmly, I think that I can with at least equal firmness see the 
man who deprived him of life." 

" Well," said Charles, " then we'll go over in the morning." 

This appeared to satisfy Lejeune for a time, alth(Tugh he felt more 
than ever anxious to seethe "person" by whom the fatal shot vras 
supposed to have been fired ; and as Charles found that he was 
unusually firm, and as he moreover knew that all must of necessity be 
explained, he resolved on preparing him at once for the announcement 
that that ** person " was his own brother. 

He accordingly led Lejeune into the garden ; and after having made 
a variety of observations having reference to flowers and other com- 
paratively unimportant matters, he said cautiously, '' I suppose you 
have not heard from your brother Richard ? " 

*• No, poor fellow, 1 have not," replied Lejeune. " I can t imagine 
why he doesn't write to me. It was foolish of him to go away at all. 
A man should meet difficulties, Charles ! — ^he never ought to run away 
from them. Still I th'ink that he might have written to me/ " 

" Well," said Charles, " I suppose that he doesn't like to write. K 
/ had entered into a speculation of the kind, and had lost so much 
money, I should have gone completely mad ! " 

" He has too strong a mind, Charles — too strong a mind to go mad ! " 
'^^ Have you not found that men of strong minds are sometimes, by 
the very excess of grief, driven to madness?" 

** Yes, an excess of grief will upset the strongest nunds. But 
this loss would not induce him to give way to an excess of grief: it 
would urge him to enter into other speculations with the view of re- 
covering his position." 

" And yet," said Charles; « I think that if I had involved a brother, 
as he has involved you, my grief would be so intense that I should be 
unable to retain my senses.' 



**^ He is not the sort of man, Chaii«s,-*->depend upon it he is not tiie 
sort of man. That he is sorry for this . failurer-^far more on mj 
acco%mt than his own — ^I feel conyinced. But his object is to recover 
hhnself ; he'll not go mad." 

'' Well, I heard that his losses had driven him to madness." 

"Who told you so?" 

" I certainly heard it." 

" Well, but my dear Charles, by whom were you told?" 

" By my father." 

** Your father ! Why, who on earth •could have told him f 

" He came down here immediately after the bubble had burst, and 
announcing himself as the Emperor of China, requested to see his 
illustrious relative — of course meaning you." 

" Well- ? — well ? " said Lejeune with an expression of alarm. " And 
what did Sir John do ? " 

" Perceiving that he was insane, he took him at once to an asylum." 

" An asylum ? And the * person ' of whom yoii speak escaped 
from an asylum. From the same asylum ? Speak, Charles, ispeak ! 
Is Ae^ the person ? " 

Charles was silent. 

" Good God ! " exclaimed Lejeune as he burst into tears. ** It is 
so— it is so ! In mercy speak ! " 

" It is ! " replied Charles, who supported him, and led him into one 
of the arbours, and^^^dded, " Hemember ! he was unconscious of What 
he did : he therefor^' ifeilnot be held to be responsible for the act. * I 
feared to tell y^ before ;; but finding you comparatively firm, and 
knowing that^liK must of necessity be explained, I embraced this 
opportunity of naming it, and now I call upon you, as you value your 
life and the happiness of your child, to be still firm, and meet this 
great calamity like a man ! " 

Lejeune buried his face in his hands, and wept bitterly. 

" My dear friend,** said Charles at length, ** for your own sake, and 
for the sake of Juliana, do not suffer yourself to be thus overwhelmed. 
The blow is heavy, but as poor Geoi^ said on our arrival, * it must be 
borne ! ' Reflect upon this — I beg of you to do so— that if your brother 
had been sane at the time, the calamity would have been infinitely 
greater." 

** I am aware," said Lejeune, " that I ought to bear up against it 
with all the fortitude at my command. The blow is, however, so 
heavy, that I cannot at once shake off its effect. I will, however, en- 
deavour to be firm, and I fervently hope that He will sustain me. I 
was not prepared for this. My own brother to kill my dearest friend, 
and that at such a time ! Great God ! thy ways are wonderful ! " 

" I need not remind you," said Charles, *' that your health— nay, 
your life, which is precious to us all — depends upon the strength of 
your mind: nor need I urg^ you to keep in remembrance that the fact 
of yonr brother having been deprived of reason, releases him from all 
responsibility. He is to be pitied— ^not to be condemned. That should 
of itself be a source of consolation." 
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L^eune took his hand and pressed it warmly, and said, ** Does 
Juliana know of this ? " 

" No/' replied Charles. " I will embrace the first favourable oppor- 
tunity which offers of breaking it to her, seeing that she must eventually 
know all." 

" You say that this asylum is not more than two miles from here ?" 

" Not more than two," replied Charles. 

^'I must see him, Charles : I must, of course, see him ! Let us go 
at once." 

" Have you sufficient strength to see him? " 

*• I have^I feel that Ihave." 

One of the servants approached to announce that dinner was ready* 

" Well," said Charles, " although I dread the effect of the sight upon 
you; after dinner we*ll go." 

Lejeune took Charles's arm again, and returned with him to the 
house, and when they had gone through th6 ceremony of dining, 
Charles ordered tlie carriage. 

•* Are you going to leave us?" enquired the Widow. 

*• We shall not be long gone," replied Charles. '* We are merely 
going to call upon Dr. Briggs." 

The Widow — who understood in an instant that all had been ex- 
plained to Lejeune, looked at him and wept ; and shortly afterwards 
£he and Juliana withdrew. • 

'* You have, of course," said George, " explained the lamentable fact 
to Mr. Lejeune ? " 

*' I have,*' replied Charles : *' and notwithstanding he feels it like a 
man, vou perceive that he bears it like a man." 

*' I'thank God for it ! " exclaimed George. ** I thank God for it ! " 

" Will you go with us ? * enquired Charles. 

*' Certainly," replied George, who felt of course anxious to know 
what Richai'd Lejeune said on the subject ** Certainly ; but before 
we go, I must b*?g of Mr. Lejeune to have another glass or two 
of wine." 

**I am firm, my dear friend," returned Lejeune. "As you said 
ibis morning, it must be borne, and I feel now quite prepared to bear 

i:." 

Accordingly, on the carriage being announced, they proceeded to 
the house of. Dr. Briggs, where they found poor llichard lying on his 
back, with his legs secured, his hands in what is termed a '* muff," 
and a bladder full of ice upon his head, which had been shaved. 

" Richard," said Lejeune, having approached him, '* Richard ! Do 
you not know me? — ^your brother ! " 

" Ha, ha ! old friend 1" cried Richard with energy. ** What do the 
^nerny think of it now ? They have made me a prisoner, you see ! 
Ha, ha ! And they call me a murderer ! Ha, ha; ha ! Why all 
warriors are murderers — and all their living automata are murderers. 
They enlist to murder ! — they know they' must murder, for if they do 
not they are murdered themselves. Society is based upon murder! — 
and when the blind man said that red was like a trumpet, he meant 
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that it was sanguinary, fierce, and blasting. Begin with the beginning : 
it's al] murder and humbug. Humbug! Ha, ha, ha, ha! What a 
world this is for humbug. From the highest to the lowest, humbug is 
the staple commodity in which men deal. Murder is the raw material 
— ^humbug weaves and smoothes it down, and gives it a gloss, and 
there's the fabric. They form together a nation's strength. Mingk 
them, mingle them, mingle them — and what do they make? Why 
glory ! Glorious humbug ! Glorious murder ! Mingle them, I say, 
and they'll make a land the envy of surrounding natio;is, and the glory 

of the world. Even our banners are consecrated — ^yes, our banners 

consecrated to the god of war by the ministers of the God of Peace • 
Why they who bless them know that it is impious — they know it 1 
But bless away — bless away ! If you won t, others will, to live m 
affluence and mock .humility. I am a warrior — hence the vulgar call 
me murderer ! — and that's the real name, although it does not sound 
glorious. »But are we not all murderers ? They who have«ot the 
courage to murder with their own hands, pay men expressly to murder 
for them. Your cavalry and infantry, your sappers and miners, your 
artillerymen and riflemen, compose the very basis of civilization, and 
within the pale of civilization no really honest man is to be found. 
^ Honesty ! Ha, ha ! It exists but in name. An honest main cannot 
live upon earth — he is too pure for earth I If one wer« found, society 
'^ would war against him, crush or corrupt him — crush or corrupt him I 
An honest man, in this world's view, is a man who is rich and escapes 
the law. Let him have been the greatest villain that ever breathec^ if 
he die rich^ we complacently write on his tablet *An honest man is the 
noblest work of God ! ' In the world's view, there are no honest men at 
all poor ! — there is no such thing as a poor honest man. There are 
poor fools, plenty of them — ^millions of poor fools — who haven't the 
sense to earn by roguery the reputation of being honest men. Are 
you honest?" he continued, addressing George, who had listened to 
his rhapsody with feelings of pleasure, — "Are yoii honest, I ask you ? 
Yes ! — in the world's view, you are an honest man, and you call me a 
murderer ! — " 

"•o, no," said George; "what you did, you did unconsciously.'* 

*f I say you call me a murderer ! " 

*' My dear Kichard," said Lejeune, with a view of soothing him. 

** Why Tie is a murderer," resumed Bichard fiercely. " Do you think 
tliat 1 don't know a murderer when I see him ? He'd murder his own 
father, that man would." 

" Richard ! " cried Lejeune, as George trembled with violence. " Be 
calm, my dear Eichard ; be calm." ' 

•* I know it, and he knows it too ! " 

"Let us retire," said Lejeune. "This is too painful, Charles: 
let us retire^" 

" I think we had better," said Charles ; " our presence appears to 
e?ccite him." And while poor Richard was raving, they left the room. 

"Heaven pity him!" exclaimed George tremulously. ^"Poor 
fellow— poor fellow! My heart bleeds for him." 
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"' Lejeime was iOnrt moA lO wt»Cbliifas. IMAm ^ theoi Attacfaid 
tke slightest hnportanee to Richnd's dentuioMitiQBi of Geoi^.: thty 
regarddL it as the raving of a maniae merely ; and as Dr. Bhggt was 
at^nt, they left the boase at once. 

George, however, felt the sting poignantly. It reached fais heart, 
and there it continned to rankle. 

*' These gentlemen," said Juliaaa during theic absence, ''will, I 
hope, soon return." 

^'They will not be gone loog, dear," replied the Widow. '"Ili^ 
are merely gone to call upon Dr. Bri^s." 

'' But I thought that Dr. Farquar was your family physician? * 
''So he is, dear. Dr. Briggs has the asylum in which tfaatpoer 
gentleman who fired at Sir John is confined." 

" Indeed ! Have you ever seen that unhappy person ? " ^ 

" No," replied the Widow. '* 1 never have." 
" Then you don't know at all what sort of person he is f " 
*'fie has been described to me as a fine tali gentlemanly man, with 
a commanding voice, and large grey whiskers." 

" Dear me ! " said Juliana. '* Why l should thus describe my dear 
imcle Bichard ! " 

•* He is, I understand, very much like hitti." 
" How very strange ! Dear me ! if it had so happened that my unde 
bad been deprived of reason, and had come down here and committed 
this act, how very dreadful it would have been, would it not? " 

" Well, my love, if eVen it had been so, no blame whatever could 
attach to him ! " 

" No, dear ; no blame could attach to him, seeiiig that he would 
have been unconscious of the act : still it would have been d^eadfiil." 
** How much more dreadful, my love, would it have been had^be not 
been deprived of reason when he committed the act?" 

'* That would have been shocking indeed !" said Juliana. '* Nothiag 
could have been more hwrrible than that." 

"For my own part," said « the Widow, cautiously, "although 
insanity is, of course, a great affliction, if any relative of mine had 
committed such an act, it would be a consolation to me to knov that 
he was insane." 

" Doubtless," saici Juliana, unsuspectingly ; " so it would be tame. 
Had my uncle, for instance, fired at poor Sir John, the knowledge of 
his being insane would sustain me." 

"Of course it would, dear," returned the Widow; "of course. 
You would then know that he had been guilty of no crime, however 
deeply you might lament the fact of his having been deprived of his 
reason. But suppose, my l6ve, that you were the niece of this gen- 
tleman — rU put* it so — suppose [that you were, how do you imagine 
that you would feel ? " 

" Ohj'dear ! I don't know ^cw) I should feel in that case." 
" But how do you think it would afflict you, my love ? Such a 
calamity is just as likely to occur to youruncle, as it is to occur 'to the 
uncle of any other lady. Suppose, then, that such were the caae ; 
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that yottr uncle— *I will say p&mr xmclt^^ynm thap^ton irh» fired ail 
Sir JcAn, you would feel, of course, <ii8ti|88ed ? " 

'« I should indeed!" fl| . 

^' But do you not feel as much distressSmow as yott w«H]J^theii ? " 

•*Well, perhaps not," replied Juliwaa.^ " The feet of iff uncfe 
being insane would of itself be disti^psing : the knowled^ of his 
having raised his hand against the life of )|ur dearest frip^, would, of 
course, increase that distress." , \ 

^^ Would not the knowledge of the one met rather tend to diminish 
die grief induced by the other? mA he, while in a state of con- 
sciousness, raised his hand against the life of our dear friend, you 
would have been comparatively inconsolable ; but as it is, you have at 
least the consolation of knowing that, as.it had pleased Heaven to de« 
prive him of reason, he knew not what he did." - 

" The consolation of knowing that he knew not what he did !^ Why 
you do not really mean to say that he— iny uncle— did it ? " 

** As I said before, my love, if it were so, no blame could attadi to * 
him, seeing that he could not be held to b^ responsible for his acts." 

Juliana looked searchingly at her for amoment^ and then said, 
" Tell me, dear — ^pray, pray tell me ! IPas this act committed by 
him.>" 

** The calamities with which Heaven maj afflict us, my love, it is 
our duty with all possible fortitude to bear/' 

" True, true," said Juliana tremulously. " B^ did he-^id he realhr 
dothis?" 

" My love," replied the Widow, " if ybu will promise that you will 
be oalm and firm— and I feel that you have sufficient strength of mind 
to keep that promise — I'll tell you all." 

" I will be calm : I will be firm, I will — I wiU indeed." 

".Well, then, my dear, it did please Heaven to deprive him of 
reasog. Do you not remember Charles suggesting to you the-pro- 
priety of not mentioning his name in the presence of your papa? '* 

** I do — I remember it well. Did papa know of .this f and was this 
the cause of bis illness f 

" No, he knew nothing of this affliction then. Charles felt of course 
anxious to conceal it from him — naturally dreading the effect which 
such a communication might have had upon him then. W^ell, 'my 
love, having been bereft of reason, your uncle came down here. He 
came one day when you and I were out for a drive ; and as poor Sir 
John at once perceived that he was insane, he placed him under the 
care of Dr. Briggs, with whom he ranained until that unhappy day 
when he escaped &om the asylum with a gun, and fired, and poor dear 
Sir John ceased to breathe. Remember," she added on perceiving that 
Juliana felt faint — " never cease to rememberthat your uncle had been 
afiiicted by the hand of Heaven, and that he wAs at the time uncon- 
scious of what he did." 

** I must remember that," returned Juliana faintly ; " but it is, 
notwithstanding, very dreadful indeed ! " 

** It would have been in any case dreadful, my dear; but how itir 
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finitely more dreadful would it have been had your poor imcle not 
been unconacioua at the time ! " 

*' He would not have done it then." 

*^ Certainly not ! and that is a ^reat consolation. Now, my dear,"^ 
the continued, with an expression of deep affection, *' I have ventured 
to communicate this sad intelligence to you this evening, not only 
because it could not have been much longer concealed from you, but 
also because I felt convinced that you would bear it with ChristLaa 
fortitude." 

'^ I will endeavour to do SO9" said Juliana with strong emotion. <^ I 
will— I will endeavour to do so," 

'^ And let me beg of you," resumed the Widow, *'not to name this 
sad subject at present to your papa«" 

'* Of course he knows of it ? ' 

*^ He does ; but as the knowledge has been imparted to him since 
our arrival, and more especially as. he is now gone to see your poor 
uncle, any allusion to the subject by you would tend to add to his dis- 
tress, which I know you would not do willingly." 

<^ I would not indeed : no, I would not indeed ! I will act upon 
your suggestion, and be silent." 

The Widow again embraced her affectionately, and did all in her 
power to console her ; and when Charles retmned with George and 
Lejeune, she communicated to him the fact of her having explained all, 
and left her in his hands. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE FUNEBAL. 



The day appointed for the funeral to take place at length arrived; and 
it may inaeed be said to have arrived "at length," for the few pre- 
ceding days were passed by the principal mourners in almost silent 
sorrow. Charles and Juliana were the only two who eould be said to 
have associated, — ^for George kept himself secluded, drinking and 
smoking from morning till night ; and while Lejeune scarcely stirred 
from the apartments appropriated to him, the Widow passed by far the 
greater part of her time by the side of the body of Sir John. 

The day arrived, and early in the morning, hundreds of the poor 
from the neighbouring parishes flocked into the park, with the view of 
paying their last tribute of respect to him whose memory they revered, 
and formed themselves into groups in which they freely descanted on 
his virtues, and gave expression to their fears that their loss was irre- 
parable indeed. There was no work done on the land that day ; it 
was for miles round hallowed ! 

Anon the farmers appeared near the Hall in deep mourning, and 
then came the neighbouring gentry in their carriages ; and when the 
hour for the departure of the profession had arrived, the children 
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belonging to the school which Sir John hiad founded, sang a hjrmib 
with an eflfect which was perfectly electric ! The old men bared their 
heads, and knelt, and prayed, and sobbed aloud, while the young stood 
as if struck with paralysis ! No dry eye was there to be seen !— even 
the men who officiated wept — and the mournful procession left the^ 
Hall amidst tears, and prayers, and lamentations. 

On their arrival at the church almost every eye was fixed upon Le-- 
jeune, as the brother of the man by whose hand Sir John was supposed 
by them all to have fallen. This look of curiosity, however, was 
accompanied by an expression of deep sympathy, and our beautiful! 
burial service procedeed amid silence the most profound. 

Sir John's vault was in the church, immediately opposite the pulpit, 
and when the body had been lowered — while the chief mourners stood 
on the verge of the vault — the minister proceeded to say, ** I heard a 
voice from Heaven," when on the instant Jane, who was in the gallery 
with her father, uttered aloud scream, and fainted ; and George, whose 
soul that scream had pierced, fell senseless to the ground. 

Por a few moments consternation was in the ascendant. Some of the 
congregation had their eyes fixed upon Jane, who had fallen into her 
father's arms, while others intently regarded George, who had been 
instantly raised; and sustained by Charles and Dr. Farquar. Both 
Jane and George, however, were immediately removed, and the minis-- 
ter concluded the service. 

This incident had a powerful effect upon all present. They, of 
course, knew not what to ascribe it to, and therefore myriads of con- 
jectures were hazarded. Some thought the vOice really did proceed 
from Heaven : others who heard the shriek proceed from Jane, knew 
better ; and while both parties were earnestly engaged in promulgating 
their views, George was restored to a state of consciousness, and 
placed in the first coach with Charles, Dr. Farquar, and Lejeune, and 
the mournful procession returned slowly to the Hall. 

George, having alighted with every demonstration of intense sor- 
row, proceeded immediately to his own room, and drank half-a-pint 
of brandy. *' Fool ! fool ! " he cried fiercely between histeeth ; ** and' 
yet that scream pierced my heart ! The same shiill tone ! — I remem- 
bered it Weill Was it involuntarily uttered, or not? Would that^ 
that scream were her last !-^ for, while M« lives, I can never feel 
secure." 

Having inspired sufficient artificial courage to meet the few friends 
who regained at the Hall, he descended and joined them, and dined* 
with them, and drank an unusually large quantity of wine. 

Among them was Mr. Cameron, Sir John's solicitor, who after din- 
ner embraced an opportunity of requesting George and Charles to go 
into the library, as he had, he said, something to communicate of 
which he thought they need no longer remain in ignorance. Both 
George and Charles at once understood that this communication had 
reference to Sir John's will. They therefore soon afterwards left the 
room, and were followed by Mr. Cameron. 

** Gentlemen," said he, having entered the library, ** that which I- 
No. 16. 
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hww lo comnaaiGale 'm the fiict of 9a John having left the estate to 
p0U, Mr. Charles*" 

''To me/'' exdaisaed Charles with an expression of amazement, 
while George struggled hard to eoneeal Ids rage« ^' You have made a 
mistake in. the name, I presume : you mean my brother George.'* 

"No, sir/* replied Mr. Cameron calmly; ** the estate has been left 
to you*" 

"Well, but my brother?" 

'' Mr. George had secured to him five hundred a year; but one half 
of tfaa^— by a codicil which was signed by Sir John the very day on 
which he fell-^has been left to a Miss Jane Freeman." 

** You amasM me ! " cried Charles. ^ C§n you. account for this, 
Georfle?" 

** Yes, my dear Charles ! " said George, forcing a smile, although 
his brow was studded with cold drops of sweat — " Yes, /can account 
for it. All this was dime at my suggestion." 

"Indeed!" 

^In the morning, Charles, 1*11 explain it all. I need not enter iirto 
any explanation now." 

" And Mrs. Wardle ? " suggested Charles. 

'' That lady," said Mr. Cameron, '' will have during life five hundred 
a year, which at her death will revert to the estate/' 

^ But dear me! " cried Charles, addressing George, " I cau*t under- 
stand this about you at all." 

" Do not feel amazed, my dear Charles," returned George, as he 
took his hand, and pressed it with great apparent warmth. '^I'll ex- 
plain all to you in the morning." 

" I have with me," said Mr. Cameron, " an abstract of the wiU, 
which perhaps you would like to see now ? " 

"Kot now," said George. '^ I quite understand it: you will per- 
haps do us the favour to come over in the morning ?" 

^ I will, with pleasure. At what time ? It will be as well for Mr. 
Lejeune and Dr. Farquar to be present, for they, with Mr. Charles, 
have been appointed executors." 

"In that case," said Charles, ^* we must consult the convenience of 
3)r* Farquar." 

" Of course," added George. " But come, let us return to our 
friends." 

Certainly Greorge's cool statement that this will had beien made at 
his suffgestion, inspired both Charles and Mr. Cameron with Wonder. 
They, however, said no more on the subject then. Th»y returned to/ 
their friends, and shortly afterwards George, with the view of giving 
vent to his rage, retired. 

" Nan;," he muttered fiercely on reaching his room, " I care no 
more about having shot him thmi I should Imd he been a mere dog ! 
The hypocrite ! — the monstrous hypocrite !--*-to pretend to have s^ 
nuich a&ction for me, and then to leave me thus I . Why, could he 
live again, a^ain would h murder him! He has proved himself Uk 
itove been tny greatest enemy. Away now with everj/ecluig of re. 
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inone ! Perisb conscMnce utterly, and laugh at imagination's shadows ! 
Regard that act as one of retributive justice, — for that it wa9 so, is 
manifest now. He couldn't leave the five hundred a year untouched ! 
JSTo ! he must rob me of a half even of that ! Why, what otiier f^el- 
ingthan that of hatred can I have for the memory of such a man? 
What other feeling ought I to entertain I Charles must be his heir ! 
h0 must be master ! Stop! " he added between a whisper and a groan, 
** I have cards to play which may yet win the game ! If I can but 
work it — and I think that I can — the estate shall yet be mine. I must 
see — I must «ee : this requires much thought. For the present I 
must appe£u* not only to have known all, but to have Bnggesied all ! 
That's the first move on the board. I'll return to these JHends — 
these worshippers of wealth — and appear unconcerned. They'll not. 
court me much now !-— but no matter. Henceforth I'^l harip^etiiir, ivo 
feeling but that of revenge ! " 

He then calmly returned to the dining-room, and soon perceived 
that all there knew who was master. He, notwithstanding, performed 
the part he had undertaken well, and sustained throughout his artMIy 
assumed expression of tranquillity. 

. Lejeune, whoift the excitement of the day had fatigued, retired fronf 
the table early, and having joined Juliana and the Widow, proceeded 
to explain to them the nature of the will. 

*' In the first place," said he, addressing the Widow, '* I have the 
pleasure to inform you, my dear madam, that our deceased friend has 
left you five hundred a year. This is no more than I anticipated ; but 
that which I am now about to tell yon, I can*t pretend to understand 
atalLV 

** Dear me ! " said the Widow anxiously ; " why, what is it ? '* ' 

*' It is that he has left Charles his heir instead of George." 

"Indeed! Why, what can be the meaning of that?" 

" I can't imagine," replied Lejeune. " I thought that perhaps ffou 
would be able to explain the cause." 

" I really have no conception of it," returned the Widow ; ^ I cannot 
even conjecture ! ** 

" Has George been in the habit of offending his father ? " 
' **,Not to my knowledge. They always appeared to be on affec- 
tionate terms. Certainly George was rather irregular when at Cam- 
bridge." 

" This will was made since then. 

. *' Then I cannot understand it ; for since that time he has been 
steady in the extreme. His conduct has always appeared to me to be 
perfectly irreproachable ; indeed, he has acquired the reputation of 
being one of the most pious men in the county." 

" Well," said Lejeune, " I don't pretend to understand it." 

" Charles was always the favourite son, was he not, dear ? " enquired 
Juliana, who naturally felt that it must have been so. 

"Well— I don't know," replied the Widow. "Poor Sir John ' 
always appeared to he very fond of them botil. But of course," she 
added y addressing Lejeune, " of course he has left George something ? " 
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" Two hundred and fifty pounds a year,'* replied Lejeunc. " He- 
haa also left the same amount to a Miss Jane Freeman." 

^' Miss Jane Freeman ! " echoed the Widow, in a state of astonish- 
ment the most intense ; '' Miss Jane Freeman ! " 

** Who is she, dear ? " artlessly enquired Juliana. 

"The daughter of one of our farmers," replied the Widow. 
" Jane Freeman ! " she added ; ** Jane Freeman ! — ^Two hundred and 
fifty pounds a year, did you say ? " 

** Two hundred and fifty pounds a year." 

** Why you amaze me ! — Jane Freeman ! Well, I don't know— of 
couxBe I cannot pretend to know — but are you sure, Mr. Lejeune — 
quite sure that that is the name ? " 

" Oh, I am perfectly certain of it." 

*^ Well, I should have thought of a thousand things before I should* 
have thought of that ! " 

Lejeune smiled. He saw at a glance what the Widow's conjectures 
were, and he could have undeceived her, but the presence of Juliana 
forbade all explanation. 
. " Is she pretty ? " enquired Juliana. 

The Widow was indignant certainly ; but she managed to conceal 
her indignation, and replied, ** You liave seen her, my love : you have 
seen her at church," 

''Where does she sit?" 

" In the next pew to ours." 

** What that singularly beautiful girl ? Oh ! she is a lovely crea- 
ture indeed ! " 

This was wormwood to the Widow. She knew that Jane was 
beautiful ; but she had always thought that Sir John was immaculate. 
Two hundred and fifty pounds a year ! She could have wept, but 
would not 

♦' Did she visit you often ? " enquired Juliana, with the most pro- 
voking simplicity. 

"No, dear; no," replied the Widow somewhat sharply. ''Most 
certainly not: I never saw the ffirl here in my life." 

" I thought that as Sir John had left her this annuity, she might 
have been a favourite of yours." 

" Not at all, my love. Oh dear me no— not at all ! " 

It was perfectly clear to Lejeune that whatever she might have been- 
formerly, Jane was no special favourite of the Widow then. 

" Of course, dear," pursued Juliana, " Sir John must have held her 
in high esteem ! " 

" Indeed, my love," replied the Widow, " I know nothing whatever 
about it." 

Whereupon Lejeune took the Widow's hand, and said, '' We'll not 
pursue l-his subject. In the morning, my dear madam, all will be- 
explained." 

^ut this caused the Widow to feel ten times worse. She felt con* 
vinced then that Sir John had been enamoured of Jane, and had" 
therefore made this provision for her: and yet she had always 
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thought that he aad Mr. Wardle were the purest men that ever 
breathed. 

She left the room and wept — she could not help weeping — although 
she felt indignant with Jane. "The sly thing!" she exclaimed. 
*' Why I couldn't have believed it ! Two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year ! Well ! I hope shell be happy : I hope she will. No one 
would ever have thought of this who had been in the habit of seeing 
her at church. She always appeared to be so calm, so gentle, so pas- 
sionless. Who could have supposed it.? She is beautiful certainly — 
it cannot be denied that she is beautiful; but then I had always 
imagined her to be pure. I'll see into this : I will see into it ! I'll 
Jinow why he left her this annuity ! Two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year ! Suppose that we* had been married ! Why this would have 
.rendered me wretched for life. Two hundred and fifty pounds a year ! 
Man \ Man ! you are an anomaly indeed !" 

On hearing the gentlemen come up to the drawing-room, the Widow 
descended and ordered coffee, and endeavoured to be as agreeable as 
possible ; but that which occupied her most profound thoughts was 
the fact of two hundred and fifty pounds a year having been left to 
Jane Frefeman, 

The guests, soon after they had had cofiee, left, and George almost 
immediately retired. 

** I shall sleep well to-night,'* he murmured bitterly — " yes, 1 shall 
sleep well to-night. If not^ I shall have a contempt for myself. I'll 
be tortured no more by these phantoms ! — phantoms of him who has 
injured me so deeply — blasted my hopes and plunged me into the 
abyss of degradation ! I'll be tortured no more by them ! — if they 
should come I'll spit at them, and thus show how utterly I contemn 
them. But they'll come no more now : no ! they'll come no more. I 
began to feel sorry for what I had done ; but now I glory in it ! — and 
would do it again — and again ! He who robs a man of his birthright is a 
w^retch, and as a wretch I must henceforth regard him.' His affection- 
ate solicitude ! Yes, look at that ! No matter. The estate shall yet 
be mine ! By nature I'm entitled to it, and I will have it ! This 
division of the five hundred a year, I suppose, was made to induce me 
to marry that girl. Well, I'll marry her — yes, if possible, I'll marry 
her ! — but if I do, she'll not have long to live ! I've set my soul upon 
this estate, and I'll have it ! What right has he to it? — what natural 
right ? He is master of it now ; yes,'he is the master ! Why, if I can- 
not work it in any other way, I'll be his Steward ; — yes, I'll be his 
Stewakd, and work it then ! I must have it, and will ! I'll not be 
thus robbed without having my revenge. Did you see to-night how 
the gold-worshipping wretches fawned upon the master of the Hall ? 
Did you see how earnestly they endeavoured to propitiate him? — how 
they smiled when he smiled — how attentively they listened to every 
word that he uttered, and bowed to every opinion he expressed"? 
What was I ? An outcast ! What was my opinion compared with 
"his ? Opinions weigh in proportion to the weight of the purse of those 
who deliver them ! — the wealthy have golden opinions indeed ! Here 
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am I, humiliated, degraded Two hundred and fifty pounds a year ! 
Five pounds a week lor the elder brother of a wealthy man ! And 
this must be known to the world ! Can I avoid being despised ? Vhy, 
I shall be marked as the riious five-pounds-a-week man— pointed at as 
the ci'devant heir degraded to five pounds a week! All this vill be 
pleasant, of course, — ^ery pleasant ; but it must and shaU be ^tered ! 
By $ome means I'll have the estate ! — nothing but that shall satisfy 
me now." 

Having, with an expression of intense ferocity, dwelt for some time 
on the means to be employed, he went to bed, and — ^for the first time 
since Sir John fell — ^slept soundly. 



CHAPTEB XXL 
THE wnx. 



In the morning, at the hour appointed by Dr. Farquar, Mr. Cameron 
went to the Hall with the will, which, when all immediately concerned 
had assembled in the library, he produced, and emphatically read. 

George, during the time which this occupied, was apparency un- 
moved, and when Mr. Cameron had concluded, said calmly, ^* Yes,k is 
precisely as I understood it would be." 

'' I wish that / had understood it,'' said Charles. ^' I should at 
least have endeavoured to prevail upon him to make it a little more 
eguitable-^if, in a case of this kind, I may use the expression — I mean, 
of course, a little more impartial ! " 

'* ril explain all that, my dear Charles, by and by/' 

'' But really it will appear to be so invidious ! " 

*^ It will not so appeUr to you when I have explained. I do not be- 
lieve that our dear father loved me less than he loved you. You 
perceive that there is not a single word in the will which cfXi^ he 
construed into anything indicative of partiality as far as regards 'aSec- 
tion. The only thing which can be held to be invidious is the fact of 
his having left you — the younger son — the bulk of his estate ; but» as I 
said before, when I have explained to you why I desired it to be so, it 
will appear to be invidious no longer. With regard to the codicil, 
which relates to Miss Freeman, Dr. Farquar knows all about that ; but 
although it will give me pain to explain it to you, I will do so, and you 
will find that that also was done at my suggestion." 

" Well," said Charles, " then nothing more need at present be said 
on the subject. I mu&t, however, tell you, Master George, that you 
appear to me to be a very singular feUow ! But never mind ! — n>e 
shall manage to make it right in some way." 

'* / am quite content," said George. 

" But lam not,*' returned Charles, *' However, we'll talk the matter 
over by and by.'* 

Having conversed for] some time with the Doctor and Lejeune, 
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Mr. Cameron left tbe Kail ; md shortly afterwards Charles drew Crcoige 
into the garden with the view of having this apparent distaterestedness 
explained. 

*' Now, old fellow," said he, **how do you account for the &0t oi 
my having been left in this ^sition ? *' 

*^ 111 tell you,*' replied George, with an expresnon of solemnity^ 
•** Our father was a just man, Charles — he was indeed a just man ; and 
did I not feel that it behoves me to vindicate his character, I shoiM 
not be so anxious to explain. He and I have had frequently long 
conversations on this subject, and I assure you that it required all the 
eloquence at m^ command to convince him that he ought to do that 
which he has done. I impressed upon him the fact that my habits 
ivere not expensive : I told him that you might marry, and that I never 
should-^and I am sute that at that time I had no idea of entering into 
the marriage state. I pointed out to him the apparent injustice of his 
leaving to me, which he did in his former will, nearly the whole of his 
estate, because I happened to be the elder son : I explained to him 
earnestly again and again that you might want it, and that I never 
should ; and at length I succeeded in prevailing upon him to make the 
will which we heard read this morning. He did it reluctantly — I 
admit that it w^is done with great reluctance — but as it was eventually 
done, I was content." 

*' Well," said Charles, " this is a species of disinterestedness which 
we very seldom hear of ! " 

** I am aware of it, Charles ; but if I have any pride at all, it is that 
of displaying my contempt for wealth, before which fools bow down 
and worship." 

^* I know that your opinions on this subject are of the most ultra 
character," said Charles. " I remember that when I told you that the 
insanity of Richard Lejeune had been induced by heavy pecuniary 
losses, you exclaimed ' Behold the power of Mammon I The lust of 
wealth corrodes men's hearts : the loss of it drives them mad.' I cer- 
tainly thought this strange at the time, but I had no conception that 
your contempt for wealth was in reality so profound." 

" Why what is the use of wealth to me ? My habits are simple, 
my wants are but few. I am as it were alone in the world. Why 
should I wish to be wealthy ? " 

" Why, were wealth regarded merely as the power of doing goody 
old fellow, I should wish to possess it ! " 

" I am aware of it, Charles — 1 am quite aware of that ; and as I know 
that you will do all the good you can, I am glad that that power is 
now in your possession." 

*• Weil," said Charles, ** I certainly never imagined that a man like 
you would, in reality, be found upon earth ! — I thought that this 
romantic contempt for wealth existed in the imagination only ! — but I 
have lived to learn that philosophy is not yet extinct, and that the 
greatest philosopher to be found in the world is my own peculiar 
brother ! Now look here, old fellow. How are we to manage this ? 
What do you think of doing ? " 
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*' Dr. Farqttar/* said Jane, '^ I am awwe — veil «towi rhat loBi- 
ness akme pranpU joo to renew this wJbjecL I know that jon fasve 
a kind feeling towards me, and that jou urgft me tluw, aolaly becaoae 
you ajmpathiie with me ; but, air* the deciaioo of which you apeak 
oan never be reversed." 

**I have i^oii^ with it !-— I have nothing moie to say on the subjeet!'' 

*^ Believe me, notwithstanding,'* added Jane with deep earaestoeas, 
** that I feel grateful to you for Sie interest you have taken, and ikoMk 
you most sincerely." 

Tlie Doctor, who still held this decision to be asarvelloiis, pressed 
her hand, and UkUh his leave ; when Fieeman eBtetrad the loon, and, 
having kissed her, said, ^Dr. Faiqaar has, of cooiae, told you ^rihat 
Sir J^n has done." 

'* He has," replied Jane; '' but he has alao told me that it was done 
at the suggestion of George." 

^' And do you believe it ? " 

*'No, fathor: no, I do not; nor do I believe that he induced Sir 
John to leave the estate to Mr. Charles." 

'* And yet, my dear," said Freeman thoughtfully , ^^ I agree with Dr. 
Farouar that it looks something like it ! " 

^' Fath^," said Jane, ^* do you rememhw that when he was heoa*^ 
I mean the last time— he spoke of making me the mistrass of the 
Hall?" 

'' Yes, my dear, certainly ; I well remember that." 

*' Could he think, then, of making me themiatress of the Hall mdeas 
he imagined that he should be the master of the Hall ? " 

" No," replied Freeman thoughtfully — ** no: you are quite rig^"J 

" This, recollect, father, was since Sir Jc^s-nleath ! ' 

^^ Of course it was— of course it was. But," he added, strikmghis 
forehead sharply, ** he's Apuzzh to me altogether ! Now, my dear, let 
us look at this calmly ^ He either did know that the estate had been left 
to Charles, or did not. Very well. If he did not know that the estate 
would be left to Charles, he clearly imagined that ke should have it, 
and that therefore he could make you the mistfees of the HaU ; but if 
he<^u^ know that Charles was to have it, he spoke about making "you 
the mistress of the Hall solely in order to deceive you, and wished for 
this marriage to take place immediately, knowing that you would soon 
be e^ndecei^ved ! Now, mv dear, I still think that he did know all 
about il !— although I can t believe — I must say I can't believe-^tbat 
he urged Sir John to leave the estate to QHMrles. That appears to me 
to be entirely out of the question. He is an extraordinary fellow, I 
know ; but an act of that kind would beat nature. With regard to 
your annuity, I don't know what to think. He might have caused i&at 
to be done. And yet, what were Sir John's words to me when I told 
him that, instead of referring the matter to Dr. Farquar, I would lee^'e 
it entirely to him, in the full conviction that he would, unA&e the d^ 
cumstancea, do that which was just? 'Ttiis conEdenoe, Freeman,' 
said he, * shall have its effect. It is not misplaoed, n^r shall it he be- 
trayed. I will do that which I conceive to be just, and may do nare 
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iflia& «trict jurtiee detaiajids.' Kaw, mydeur, I don't knpw — 1 won't 
.pwteadiP Juiow-*-<the more I thiak c^ it, the more I feel puzzled. H/g 
may have urged Sir John to do tfaig, or he may not. lie appears to 
ht playing ma game ^of aee-avw with me : sometimes he's up, and 
sometimes he's down. I dim't know wliat to make of him at aU ! 
But that's of no consequence. Whether he induced Sir John to do it 
^voot, the thing has been done, aod there's an end of it so far, althou^ 
I must say that the amount is more — much more than I could h«?ve 
expected. Two hundred and .fifty pounds a year, my girl, is a highly 
xespeotable income ! " 

**Yes, dear father," said Jane with stiong emotion, '4t «« a fe- 
iipectable income mhen it has been in a lespectable manner acqiared; 
but, father, it can give me no pleasure— -no comfort. I shall always 
-regard it — I cannot but regard it— 4is the wages of my wickedness." 

" Nonsense I " cried Freeman. " No;, my girl — no/ — no sucii 
thing! ril not believe now that ke induced Sir John to leave it! 
Certainly not ! Sir John, doubtless, said to him, ' Now, lock yon 
Jiere ! — you ought to mariy this girl — ^you certainly ought : but as I 
find that you will 7K>A she shall have a clear ha^ of that which I hav«e 
willed to you. That's the way to look at it, my dear ! What nonsense 
te taik about the wages of wickedness ! If I thought ihai^ you 
shouldn't have it at all ! Sir John, of course, felt that you were en- 
titled to half, because — and stdely because you had been led to believe 
that your fortunes, whatever they might be, would be shared, and there- 
fore he left you the half. The wages of wickedness ! Let me hear 
another word about that, and if I can clutch this codicil, I'll burn it ! '' 

^^ My dear father," said Jane, ^' do not be angry with me ! " 

" Angry ! I'm not angry I " wied Freeman in a rage. ** You hmdkny 
^at I can't be angry wit^ ;yau I but this ' wages of wickedness ' makes 
my blood boil ! " 

'^Then I'll say no more about it," said Jane, *' indeed I will not. 
Come, dear father, come,'' she added as he paced the room in a state of 
intense excitement, *^ come, come, be calm ! " 

Freeman left the room' at once and mounted his horse, and stuck his 
i^Ts into the animal with vei^eance. The horse evidently did not 
understand this at all— it was not the style of treatment to which he 
had been accustomed ; he therefore snorted, reared, and plunged as if 
he wished for an explanation ; but as the only explanation he got was 
another dig^ he wouldn't wait for any more of it ; but darting trough 
tiie gateway ,he made up ^is mind to go anywhere, 

A moment's reflection, however, was sufficient to induce Freemui 
to pull him up, and when he had done so he patted him and returned 
to the house, and kissed Jane affectionately, and said, '' God bless 
you ! " and having remounted, he and the horse went off on move 
amicable terms. 

•Now as Lej^une had been deputed to communicate to the servants 
the fikct of Sir Joha havii^ '^ thought of them " in his will, he, immedi- 
ately aft^ the Doctor had left the Hail, summoned them into his pre- 
sence. 
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" I have," said he when all had assembled, *' to infonn you that Sir 
John has bequeathed to each of you— with the exception of Comelnu 
Cra8ke*-the sum of one hundred pounds." 

With the exception of Cornelius Craske ! Comey ahnost fainted, 
while his fellow servants looked at him and wondered- what on earth 
he had been up to. 

" Cornelius Craske/' added Lejeune, " may remain ; I have sonse- 
thing to say to him in private.'* 

The servants looked at each other and looked again at Corney, and 
absolutely pitied his case. As Lejeune, however, had intimated to 
them that they might then retire, they proceeded to do so, delighted 
of course with their legacies, but vexed that poor Corney had been 
deemed the black sheep of the flock. 

There was, however, one of them who lingered a litde behind, and 
that was Sarah, who with tears in her eyes said to Corney in a 
whisper, *' Never mind, Cornelius, don't fret about it — ^now pray don't 
take on : you shall have half mine." 

Corney looked at her. Well ! he never felt so before ! — but that 'a 
of no consequence now. 

" Cornelius," said Lejeune, when all the rest had retired, " I feel 
« peculiar pleasure in stating that Sir John, whose death we all la- 
ment, was very much attached to you indeed." 

Corney wept. He didn't care about the money then. He wept ; 
and wept with joy, when he heard that Sir John, for whom he would 
have laid down his life, didn't die with any ill feeling towards him. 

**It appears," resumed Lejeune, "that he had a great respect for 
your father : it also appears that he sent you to school, and that you 
liave lived with him ever since. He has, therefore, instead of classing 
you with the other servants, bequeathed to you, Cornelius, the sum of 
i^we hundred pounds." 

Five hundred pounds ! Corney couldn't speak. " Five hundred 
pounds ! " thought he. " Why it's the Mint and the Bank of Englsmd 
put together ! " 

" And now, Cornelius," added Lejeime, " as you have been so faith- 
ful a servant to my friend, I hope that you will apply to me should 
you ever require assistance or advice." 

" I return you many thanks, Sir," said Corney. " My heart is too 
full to say more. I feel obliged to you — ^indeed, Sir, I feel much 
obliged." 

He then bowed and withdrew, and as Sarah, who had been waiting 
for him, saw him in tears, she said, " Cornelius, indeed, indeed, I 
meant what I said : I did — as true as I 'm alive I did ! Now don't 
take on so— ^ray don't ! You 're a good soul, and shall have half of 
mine." 

*' Sarah," said Corney, as he looked at her with the most intense 
earnestness, " Sarah ! — you're a good sort — what I call digood sort! — 
and I always thought so. But look here, I don't want it ! and — 
what 's somewhere about five and twenty times better, I never shall ! 
Sir John has left me five hundred pounds." 
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Sarah relinquished her hold of his hand, and looked at him with an 
expression of awe. 

"Five hundred pounds ! " she exclaimed. 

** Yes ! " replied Corney. *' Yes, my girl — I say my girl ; but I '11 
only just merely simply kiss you now ; another time we '11 talk matters 
over." 

And Corney did kiss her ! — aye, he absolutely kissed her ! and she 
really didn't feel in the slightest degree annoyed 

Whether this can be deemed at all extraordinary or not, is a point 
which for the present may with safety remain. It is of course an open 
question, but certainly she didn't feel annoyed, nor was she ashamed 
to go into the kitchen with him. 

** Now, come here, old fellow : now just you come here," said 
Peter Borley, as Corney entered with Sarah. " We've just a been a 
taking your case into warm consideration. It's clear to us all that Sir 
John didn't think of you. His memory altogether forgot to remember 
to bear you in mind. Very well. Now as you've been what I call a 
trump of a fellow servant, and as we all like you and don't see why 
you should be forgot any more than any of us, I'll tell you what 
we've been a doing. There's twenty on us — twenty altogether — and 
we've made up our minds unanimous and universal to do what's 
nothing but real correctly right, and the name of that is, that we'll 
make it up to you. Now look here. You're a capital sort — if you 
wasn't we shouldn't care nothing about you ; but you are^ and as such 
five pounds a-piece we consider won't hurt us. Now that'll cook the lot : 
and so as you've been alius universally respected, and as it's as clear to 
us all as the sun at twelve o'clock that Sir John — bless his memory !— 
foi^ot to think of you in his will, and as we all feel that we never shall 
miss such a thing as a five pound note out of a hundred, we have come 
to the just and universal conclusion to stand a five pound note a-piece^ 
which'll make up your share and Rve pound more, which five pound 
more you can spend, if you like, in a jovial manner among us.' 

"Now look here," said Corney, who highly appreciated this. 
" Now loek here : my feelings have, within the last five minutes, been 
universally harassed — " 

"Nevermind!" cried Peter Borley; *• this'll make it all right f 
Don't you see how you're respected by the whole biling of us ? " 

" I say," resumed Corney, " and I hope you'll hear me speak — that 
within the last five minutes my feelings have been universally harassed* 
and if anything in this world could harass them more, it's the kind 
and true-hearted and stunning good will of my respected 'fellow 
servants, which has altogether expostriculated me. Why I feel like a 
king ! — like an out-and-out king ! — for send I may live if I don't like- 
you all. And why ? — why do I like you ? — Why, because you Hke me 
— because I know that you like me, and this out-and-out offer proves 
it." 

*• If we didn't," said Borley, ** it's peculiar clear we shouldn't have 
done what we have." 

'•That's it!" cried Corney — ** that's the very thing! Now just 
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yon look here. There's nothing geU over a aaa mm ifaea fcutdaoB. 
Kindness blunto the stings of hte. It*s nature, kindneas is! — mhmt I 
cM universal nature ! and if a man's eter so angry, or so hurt in bis 
pdvate individual feelings, kindness soothes him quietly down to the 
hiqmy level of an innoeent child. It's Mother Natwe'a milk^ is 
kinoness ! It gets completely over a man, and makes him feel he's 
flesh and blood, and not a mere machine. I can stand unkiadnees^ I 
think, as well as a man here and there ; I can stand beinglooksd biaek 
at — stand being robbed — stand being sent duoogh a window elean«. — 
which f^ou know, Borley, — that pou know ; but 1 can'i stand kiodaesn ; 
if I can, th«i send I may live to stand it! Now just look here-: 
you propose to be kind to me, and if I don't love you — the whole lot 
of you— all I can say is, I ought You propose to make up to me diis 
hundred pound, which you say you feel sure Sir John wholly foigot t& 
remember to leave me. Now this, you know, is what I call stiuinin^-— 
■tnnning / call it!-— and so it is : it's worth aboatfive.and*twenty tkofis. 
more than a hundred pound to my feelings, seeing that those feeliiig» 
are so expostricuktedly touched that I really hardly know whi^ to^ 
do with myself. But look here ! I don't iwint the money I N«w 
mind ! I don't say this in any spirit of raride, or exposthculatioBy or 
anything of that. I don't say it beeause I don't think it wcnth h&ving, 
or because I ^ve that which they call a contempt for it, <» beeause 
I won't have it because it*8 proposed to be given by you. Not a bit 
of it ! I love you all for it, and alius shall ; but I don't want the 
money ! " 

*^ Have it, and say no more about it ! " cried Borl^. ^' We shaU 
never miss it ! " 

" Peter," resumed Coniey, *' you're a good friend to me. You Me 
all good friends, and I know it, and I now know how to respect you 
all; but allow me to speak, and then you'll see that I really don't want 
this hundred pound. Now look here: you know my old father? 
Very well. He's a droll un, but a good un ; there ain't two o]^iuoaa 
about that. He's alius had the name of being a good un ; and he de- 
serves it 1 He's got a heart, he has-»a universal heart ! But that's 
neither here nor there, you'll say ; but what's both here and there is 
die fact of Sir John having liked my old father*. He respected him, as 
Mr. Lejeune said just now — he respected him highly .^ Very good. 
Now you know that when I was a mite of a kid*--scarcely more than 
sixpenn'orth o' ha'pence high, and my father didn't know where to go 
for a pound-— as he had all his money locked up in his land. Sir John 
took a sort of a fancy to me and sent me to school, and had me edu- 
cated regular. Very well. When I'd been completed at school, I 
came here*— which you know, and more especially my friend Peter 
B<N-ley-— I came here, and here I have been ever since." 

*' We know it — we all know it," interrupted Peter Borley ; "we 
know it's a had case ; we know that, and therefore you shall have 
what we have suhseribed." 

** Well, you won't^ hear me out," continued^ Corney ; ** but no 
matter.'' 
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" Yes^ w* wll ! — yes^ we will hear you out ! " cried Borley. **' We 
only think it hmis your feelings to say so much about it ! Say you'll 
take it at once. It's freely offered, and ought to be as freely ceceived." 

"I'll teU you what Til do with you," said Coraey— '*ril teU you 
what I'll do with you. I'll take it, if you like, and I'll put five*aiuiU 
twenty pounds to it, and place it in the hands of Mr. Lejeune for the 
purpose of electing a monument to Sir John; and thus to show our 
respect for him, and our gratitude to him. Til do thcU, if you like." 

'' YoM pot five and twenty pounds to it ! " cried Borley. 

'* Yes ! and that with an enormous amount of pleasure. I'll not- 
have the money myself, I don't want it, and if you'll just listen to me, 
I'll tell you why." 

" Well, but this, you know gets over me altoffether !— give away five 
and twenty pound rather than have a hundred ! " 

" Now look here," said Corney ; " now just you look here. I told 
yom that Sir John respected my father, and that when I was a boy he 
took a fancy to me. Very well. Now in consequence of these two- 
things put together — what with the respect he had for him, and what, 
with the fancy be had for me— Sir John has left me five hundred 
pounds ! " 

*'*'Fwe hundred \-^Jive! five hundred pound ! " cried his friend, Peter 
Borley, with an expression which denoted the existence of a feeling- 
of the mose intense amazement. " F'vee hundred pound ! " 

** Five hundred pounds," replied Corney, with peeu>liar calmness ; 
^*' I say five hundred pounds. Now look here," he added, as he per- 
ceived that almost all his friends received the announcement with strong 
expressions of dissatisfaction. '' Look here ! You mustn't be jealous 
because youVe cmly one while I've five hundred left me ! You must 
look at the natural expostriculatedness of my peculiarity as far as 
regards my father and myself. You must remember that he's the 
. oldest tenant on the estate, and that I am the oldest servant in the 
house, although not tbe oldest man. Now just look at that4 These 
are two facts, you know, which can't be denied ; and if you reckon these 
facts at two hundred and fifty pound a-piece, there you have at once 
the five hundred pounds ! " 

•' Well, I know ! " returned Borley. " But five himdred pounds \ 
why that's an enormity of money ! " 

*' It is : it is ! It is an enormity. It certainly is, as you say, an 
enormity ! But I think that at least I have proved to you all, not only 
that I don't want this hundred pounds from you, but also that, feeling 
dineerely and universally proud of the good will displayed by you ^ who 
shall always be regarded, in consequence, by me, with the most tender 
feelings of stunning admiration, I Ibel the kindness you intended to^ 
wards me so deep that I can't expostriculate myself as I ought ; but 
believe me, I have got an out-and-out recollection, and also a heart 
which feels as it ought." 

" Well," said Borley, " if you've been left this, why of course you 
don't want our assistance." 
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SO ! In fact, " she added archly, " I feel quite convinced that if I dont 
love, there is no such thing as love at alL" 

'' Oh, that alters the case ! " said Corney. " The thing's at an end I 
It*s of no use saying another word about it ! " 

" Why, Cornelius ? — why ? " enquired Sarah. 

*' "Why, if you're in love already, that's enough. You can't love 
two at a time, can you ? ** 

** No, Cornelius, certainly not! *' 

** So I should say. But who is this animal ? " 

** Animal, Cornelius ! " 

*' Aye ; I mean the one you love." 

** Dear me, Cornelius, he's no animal ! '* / 

** Well, then, he's a vegetable, perhaps. But do I know him ? " 

** Well, you have known him from a child. You've known hinr 
as long as you've known yourself." 

** What ! do you mean Peter Borley ?'* 

** Peter Borley, Cornelius ! Dear me, you can't think that I could 
ever love such a man as Peter Borley ? " 

" Well, I don't know — he's not hajf a bad sort." 

" No, but look at his age I " 

"Well, that'« suffen, certainly. But if it's not him, who is it? 
What's he like? You say that I know him. Tell me what sort of a . 
man he is, and then you know I may perhaps probably guess." 

"Well," returned Sarah with glowing cheeks, which the necessity 
for answering this question in some way had raised to a burning heat, 
*' in the first place, in my eye, he's very good looking : in the next 
place he's wonderful clever : in the next after that he's got a good' 
heart ; and in the next he has alius been so kind to me that if I didn't 
like him I should be ungrateful." 

"That's quite right," said Corney. ** I like you for that; what- 
ever you do, never be ungrateful. A man once behaved ungratefuF 
to me in London, and I shall never forget, it, if I ever forgive him. I 
treated him to all he liked to take, and paid freely for all he had; and 
what did he do? Why he robbed me ! — he robbed me of my watch 
and a capital silk handkerchief, and seven-and-sixpence in silver, . 
besides a mob of coppers ! " 

"I wish I'd been there!" cried Sarah indignantly: "I only just, 
wish I'd been there : that's all ! " 

" Now that's what I call ingratitude^" continued Corney ; " there- 
fore never be ungrateful. But who is this that's alius been so kind to - 
you? I never saw anything of the sort in any of 'em. I've known 
'era to behave unkindly to you often, and to say things I didn't like to 
hear, because I knew it wasn't right, — and I've told 'em so. But 
perhaps it isn't any one connected with* the Hall." 

" Yes, it.is !— oh, yes ! " 

"Then you puzzle me ; because I never did see any of 'em behave 

what I call kindly to you, and I've alius seemed to like you all the 

better because they didn't. But who is it? Come, now, let's know 

who he is ? You don't mind telling me — at least, you don't ought to 

No. 17. 
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nund — because yoa know, or at least you ought to know, that what- 
erer you say to me goes no fhrther.** 

* I do, Conielius — I do know it well." 

*' Well, then let's have his name : come, tell me at once." 

** I dussenty" said Sarah ; ^ indeed — ^indeed I dussent" 

" You dussent ? Why— why not ? " 

** Because I dussent" 

*' Well, that's a good reason as fiu* as it goes/' 

** I shouldn't mind," added Sarah timidly — ^**I shouldn't mind much 
telling anybody else; but I dusseat tell you." 

^* Well, all I can say is it shouldn't go any further. I should like 
to know which it. is, I must ^ay, because I never saw any particular 
attention paid to you." 

** And yet," returned Sarah with feelings of gratitude, *' I have had 
particular attention paid to me ! " 

*' Well, all I know is I never saw it. Is it one of the grooms ? * 

-'•No.'* 
' '*« Is it one of the keepers ? " 

^*No," replied Sarah with b. smile, "nor one of the keepers. But 
^why are you so.anxious to knon; ? " 

" Oh," said Corney, " I'm not particular anxiou^ You've only 
raised my curiosity up, that's all.** 

*' Will you tell me, Cornelius, why you mentioned the subject? ** 

** Well, I mentioned it because I didn't think you were engaged." 

" Nor am I, Cornelius — not to say engaged. My affections are en* 
imaged, it is true ; but that's not what I call an engagement.'* 

" Well, it 'mounts pretty well to the same thinisj : but whoever he is, 
4ny girl, I hope that he'll make a good husband." 

*' Fm sure that he will I— oli» I'm quite sure of that — that is to say, 
if he ever should marry." 

** What ! hasn't he made you an offer then ? " 

** No." 

"Well, but he knows that you are fond of him, of course ?" 

** Why," replied Sarah with a sigh, ** it appears not." 

"Is he fond of yow?" enquired Corney. 

^' I have thought so," replied Sarah tremulously, *^ and I think so 
still. He has frequently caused me to believe that he is.** 

*' Then don't you think it strange he doesn't make you an 
offer?" 

" I now begin to think it rather strange/' 

'* Why, of course ! If I were fond of a girl and she was fond of 
me — and if she was fond of me I know she'd make me fond of her — 
I'd not go on dilly-dallying so :. what's the good of it I I'd say to her 
regular, * Now just you look here : we are fond of each other. Very 
well. Now it ain't perhaps convenient for us to marry just yet, but will 
you consider yourself booked V That's what I should do : I should 
come to the point at once." 

•* Then why don't you do so ? " said Sarah almost unconsciously, 
and trembled for the consequence of what she had said. 
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' ** /do 80 ! I was mefely sayitig ^*t if I Itked a giM andih^ Mk«d • 
iiie, I'd do it." 

'* And is Ft not so ? ** enqntr«»d Sarah earnestly. 

" How can it be when all your affections are engaged ? *' 
' •* Why what a bad opinion you must have of me, CorneHas !'' 

" I ? a bad opinion of ^ow f " 

**You must have V* 

" Not a bit of it ! " cried Corney. ** No such thing. I alius thought 
you an outHand*out sort ! *' 

" And yet you must suppose me to be a vety wicked gifl." 

•* Therein a job !, Now only look at that ! I suppose yota to be a 
very wicked girl ? Why, what in the name of all that's afloat cduld 
have knocked such a thing as that into your head ? " 

**I'll tell you, Cornelius," replied Sarah timidly— •** I'll tell you. 
When you a«ked me, Cornelius, it I was in love, I said that I thought ' 
so— I thought so— and that if I knew what love really was, I was 
sUre of it. I also said that the person I meant had alius been so kitld 
to me, that if I didn't like him I should be ungrateful." 

" You did s yes, that's right : well, go on." 

" Well, such being the casQ, don't you think me wicked for offerrf^ 
y<m half Sir John had left: me, when I thought that he had left 
you nothing ? Don*t you think me wicked for allowing yoxi to kiss 
me as you did when you left the room H— and don't you think md 
wicked for walking with you now, and talking as we have been talking 
a%out love. If you think that I would do these things for any olie 
but him I mean, you must think me wicked indeed ! " 

Corney stopped, and looked at her earnestly, and laughed, and threw 
, his arm round her neck passionately, and kissed her; and thenlauglied 
again, and patted her cheeks, and chucked her under the chin, and 
absolutely took all sorts of liberties with her face, until it became as red 
as fire, when he exclaimed, *' There's a job ! Now look at that ! You 
said he was clever — wonderful clever ! — Wonderful clever indeed 
to be walking and talking here all this time without finding out who 
you meant! I Shall think myself clever after ^\%^-very clever. But 
send I may live!" he added passionately as he embraced her, arid 
kissed her again and again; "I love you stunning! I know you're 
a good un ! I alius thought so ; and whenever you've been sort o* 
slighted I've alius stuck up for you. Bally, like a man ; for I alius felt 
suffen inside me that told me I oughtn't to hear you run down. Now 
lookkere, — we're booked : that's of course understood: we're booked 
to travel together through life. And now give us a stunning kiss to 
bind the bargain. Why, ' he continued with an expression of fervour 
when they had embraced each other ardently, ** I could eat you !— 
only I want you to kiss me another time. Sha'nH we be happy '? " 

"I hope so," replied Sarah, panting for breath; for his kfsSes— * 

although pleasing to her— were really of so' violent a character that 

they caused her heart to beat at the rate of a'hundred and sixty. *' I 

hope so, Cornelius." 

** Safe, Sally ! — safe ^ nay ^vtW There can't be anythmg like two. 
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cpniont about it You'll make ma a good wife— I know jou will ! 
and ril make jou a good hasbaod. What can we want more? 
WeVe got plenty of money— loads of money. We can roll in it, and 
wUl roll in it, if it's oiUy for the sake of saying that we have done so. 
Who's to. prevent us from being happy ? We will be happy ! — eht 
we mil be happy ! Nobody's got anything to do with us now. WeVe 
independent people — regular independent ! We can either live right 
up, or go into business : which we like." 

**l think," observed Sarah/*— you know best — but I think we'd 
better go into some way of business.'* 

** Oh, you're thinking about the children ! " 

** Comehus, dear, I didn t say anything of that 1 " 

** No, I know ; but you meant it, and very proper too ! We shall 
have, however, loads of time to think about these things, and heaps of 
opportunities of talking them over. All we have to do at present is to 
kieep close. Never mind what the world thinks, or what it says. Inde- 
pendent people don't care about the world. Don't let anybody know 
what we know. Keep the thing a secret, and some fine morniDjg; we'll 
go to church, like two of the nobility, and have a regular marriage in 
high life stunning. I shall tell my father, and you can tell your 
mother ; but besides them, at least for the present, let all flesh be kept 
in the dark. And now look here," he added as they approached lua 
Other's house, ** we shall have to stop and take a bit of dinner, of 
course ; and as I want, in a universal manner, to astonish the intellects. 
of my old dad, do you go and potter about with aunt Ann, and leave 
me with him till dinners ready : you understand? " 

** I do, Cornelius — ^yes, dear, I do," replied Sarah with a counte- 
nance glowing with delight. " I feel so happy— so very happy, dear;, 
nothing can be like it." 

** Happy, my girl I You're not half happy. You're nothing to 
what you shall be ! This is nothing more than a smell of happiness! "^ 

*' It's very nice, dear! " 

*• I believe you, my beauty 1 — it just is nice ! But look here r I 
like you to call me dear : it sort of chants my feelings ; but recollect, 
if you come it in company, they'll smell a rat at once. When we're 
together alone it's luscious — ^it's one of the universal luxuries of life ; 
but if you want it kept secret — and^if it be known, we shall only be 
bothered — drop dear m company; cause if you don't you 11 let the 
cat out of the bag. Wait till we're married, my beautiful rogue — ^for 
you do look stunning beautiful now ; you alius was pretty — particular 
pretty — but now you look prettier than ever to me. Wait till We're 
married, I say, and tJie7i you'll see what we'll call each other, my 
girl ! We shall have no fear then of coming it too strong : we can 
then let loose dears, ducks, and darlings, like life; that'll be the time 
to tell each other what's o'clock ! — But here's father," he added aa 
Craske came from the stack-yard. *^ Just ask him how he is, and 
then go in." 

Sarah did so: she felt unusually pleased to see him, and^ enquired 
itfffticularly after his health, and expressed her delight on being told 
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that be was as well as conld be expected; but Craske 'looked at her 
with an eye of suspicion : her anxiety inspired him with an idea ; 
4ind when she had left to go into the house, he turned to Comey, and 
leaning upon his stick, looked up at him searchingly, and said^ ^ £ 
-•ay, together — are yow a courtiu' o' that m^rther ? " 

*' Yes," replied Corney ; ** I've been courting her for the last three 
quarters of an hour." 

*' But I mean are yow right on a courtin* on her ? " 

"Ofcouwe!" 

" But not serious ? " 

*' Yes, and universal ; and what's more, we're going to be married*'' 

** There, bor, hold your rubbidge, do ! " 

** It's a fact!'' 

** What, yow marry ! — ^yow ? " 

*' Of course ! Why shouldn't I as well as the nobbient nobility ia 
the land ? " 

*' Why shouldn't yow marry ! Go along wi* yar nonsense, b(»>-* 
don't talk such muck. Vow marry ! " 

"Why should I not?" 

**Are yow in aimest? " 

"lam," replied Corney. **The job's jobbed ! all's settled! Tve 
booked her universal ! " 

** Then yow've booked yarself, bor, to go into the workus with her." 

"Not a bit of it !" 

"What are yow to do? What are yow fit for? What ha' yow 
bin brought up to ? What do yow know ? Yow can wait at table* 
and clane the plate, and ate and drink, and ride behind a carriage ; 
hut yow won't be no good in sarvice then : married men's no good in 
«arvice; they won't ha' none o' yar 'cumbrances there; and then 
what are yow to do ? It ain't in yow to work like a labourin' man ; 
yow wouldn't be wuth yar salt on the land ! Yow might kape birda, 
and yar wife might go stonin' and get about sixpence a day atwixt 
yow; but as for anything else yow could do, it's all a parcel o* 
rubbidge ! " 

** I might take a farm," said Corney ; " mightn't I ? " 

" Yow take a farm ! There, don't run on such a pack o' muc^, 
pray dont." 

" But why should I not take a farm? — a farm of a bundled acrea^ 
or so?" 

" Are yow out o* yar mind ? " cried Craske. 

"Not a bit of it!" 

" Yow must be to run on so ! Come along in, bor, and have a 
mug of ale : wives and farms, bor, ain't for such as yow." 

" Well," said Corney, " I'll have a drop of ale, and then we can 
talk the matter over again calm." 

" Corney, bor, talk about anything sensible : don't talk to me about 
fnorthers and farms." 

" Well," returned Corney, who enjoyed all this, " if even we don't 
know much about farming, we can take a public^housey can^i wet'* 



*^ Yow'irfe out o' yar leoBes*— I Amoio yc^w *fe ! Yow »9K«/ Uav« «i 
strait jacket on to talk thu«n ! " 

Whereupon Coraey laughed heartUy, and followed him ioto the 
J%ouae» and aat down with him, and had a mug of ale ; and whea th^ 
coast was clear again, the subject was resun^eo. 

** That Sarah of mine/' said he with a- smile, ** is a tidyish pieee of 
goods, ain't she ? *' » 

" That Sarah of yowm,indeed ! " returned Craske. " The morfcher 
is tidy enow, and alius was ; but if yow was to marr}' her^ nayther on 
yow would be tidy long." 

*^ But don't you think she'd look stunning now serving at the bar 
o' a regular inn ? " 

" Now look you here. Do yow want to drive me out o' the house ? ' 
cried Craske, who really began to feel angry. •*' Whenever yow come, 
I'm alius glad to see yow, and alius shall, so long as yow talk a leetle 
matters sensible ; but if yow're a goin' to run on such rubbidge aiB 
that, J won't stop to hear it, nor any sich muck. Yow know I!ve -got 
no money to give yow to go into business, nor more ain't her mot&r 
got none — " 

" No, but she has," said Corney. " She's got a hjundred pounds ! 
'^ John left her a hundred pounds, and left Uiem all a hundred a- 
piece but me ! " 

*' Left em all a hundred p.o\md but yon^/ *' cried Craske, with- an 
expression of mystery mingled with alarm ; "every one on 'em hntffow?'* 

** He left every one of them a hundred pounds but me." 

•* I doubt, Corney, bor, yow've been up to suffen — I doubt yow 
have ! He's cotched yow at suffen — I'm sartin he has. 1 never did 
like that listenin* consarn— *I never approved o' yowre key-hole work. 
I alius said it 'ud come to no good. And here yow are. He's-cotched 
you at it, and punished yow thusn ! I'm siirtm of it-**! know Vm 
right !— I'll bet my life upon it ! " 

" Yes, I know : you'll bet your life, or you'll bet a farden eake : its 
-fdlusa farden cake or your life: you never bet anything between. 
You dussent bet me twenty pound of it ! " 

*' Twenty pound ! Where are yow to get twenty pound to pay, if 
yow lose?" 

" Oh, I'd find the money ! " 

" Bui where ? Yow wouldn't have the heart to borry it o' that poor 
morther ? " > 

" I shouldn't want. -?'»» not without twenty pounds, nor twenty at 
the end of that!" 

"Yow'renot?" 

"No!" 

*' Why,*^ said Craske, with a look of apprehension, "how come yow 
by it ? I hope," he added, — '* I ho/)e that yow've alius been honest I *^ 

*' I have, 'replied Corney. " Yes, yes, I alius have," 

" I hope so," pursued the old man, with strong emotion.. " Anyr 
thing but that, my boy«-*anything but that. That blow would strike 
me dawii into the grave ! " 



*' There, now, do&H fret jouiself about that,'.' said Comnjr. *' It's 
nothing of the Aort, and never was, and never will be ; but if you*U 
just keep quiet for about half a second, I'U tell you all about it: I'll 
tell you why Sir John made a difiBsrence between me and the others. 
But first ril tell you how I'm respected. Now look here. Mr. Le- 
jeune, who is one of Sir John's executors, has us all up this morning, 
and says, says he, ^ I've the pleasure to inform you that Sir John has 
left you all a hundred a-piece, with the exception of Cornelius Crasbe.' 
Well, I looked at the rest, and the rest looked at me, and I dare say I 
looked as if I didn't half like it— no more I didn't ! " 

** No, I should say not," said Craske. " I should say not/' 

" Well, ' Cornelius may remain,' says Mr. Lejeune. * I've got 
su&n to say to him in private ;' when up comes Sarah to me and 
whispers, ' Never mind, Cornelius, don't take on: you shall have half 
of mine.'" 

"She did? "cried Craske. 

"She did. Well: down they go; and while Mr. Lejeune was 
telling me why Sir John had made a distinction between them and me, 
what did they do but entered into a subscription of five pound a.piece 
in order to make up that sum, which ttiey all felt Sir John had 
forgotten to leave me." , 

^* Well, that was very handsome," said Craske ; '< very handsome 
indeed." ' 

" It n^as very handsome. And when they told me of it, I was 
almost fit to cry; but I wouldn't have the money, I told them I 
wouldn't have it." 

" Not have it ! Not have a hundred pound ! Why yow want a 
strait jacket aftar all. Not have it ! Five pound out of a hundred 
wouldn't ha' been much to them, but it would ha' been all to yow." 

" Still I wouldn't have it ! and now I'll tell you why." 

" Stop a bit ! let's go on regular. You say that they was a doin' o^ 
this while Mr. Lejeune was a tellin' o' yow why Sir John made a dif- 
ference atwixt yow and them. Now then, let's have that fust. Now 
what did he say ? — that's the pint, JF^hf/ was a difference made ? " 

" Because Sir John respected both you and me, and respected us 
more than the rest ! " 

'*I can't have that," said Craske, ''at all! He made a difference^ 
because he respeeied us ! " 

" Yes ! And what was the difference he made ? Why, instead of 
leaving me one hundred pounds, he left me five ! — five hundred pounds f:* 
Now then," he added, tapping his father on the shoulder, — ^"Now. 
then !— >what do you think of that ! " 

" God's in Heaven ! " said Craske, " Is it true ? " 

" True ! aye as true as that God's in Heaven ! " 

" Soul and bones ! Five hundei*ed pound ! Five himdeiedjpaund ! 
Here fill that pipe," he added ; " I'm bewildered. Five hunderedifive ! " 

" What do you think of a strait jacket now ! " cried Comey 
triumphantly. " I can take an inn now or a hundred acre farm, instead 
of keeping birds, can't I ? " 



^' This*!! do. All right I Do joa go <m eating, Nensr mind me; 
I'll soon show you how to mull wiae universal I " 

*' If we'd only a know*d you'd been a cooain', dear»" said aunt Ann 
to Sarah, '' we'd h*' had suffen nice." 

. *' Nothing can be nicer than this," returned Sarah* *' I love ^gs 
and bacon ; they're my delight." 

'* We*d ha' had a jint of some sort," said Craske» *'i£ we'd know'd 
it : *' a shoulder o' mutton, or suffen o* that" 
. '* Or a nice duok^" added aunt Ann ; *' or a nice pair o* cJiiokoas ; 
or suffen. But I know yow'U excuse it— I know yow will; we only 
live in a humble way." 

'' Now don't say anything about it," said Sarah. *' There's nothing 
I like more than this. I enjoy it much,< and e^joy it the more because 
we never get it up at the HalL" 

'* Well, I hope yow do, dear." 

*' I do, indoed. See what a dinner I've eaten 1 " 
" y^ But yow ain't done yet! " said Craske, who would have said the 
same thing had she eaten three times as much. " Yow've taken 
nothn' : " 

^' I have done very well ; I have, indeed," replied Sarah. 

*^ Nonsense ! Have another bit ! " 

^ Not any more, I thank you. I've made a very hearty dinner indeed." 

'^ But yow must have a leetle bit more ! — there now, on'y jist this," 
said he, and forced upon her plate about as much as she had eaten. 

^^ Now then," cried Comey, brioffing forward the wine, '' it strikes 
me you'll find this rayther universiu ! Now, my girl," he added, as he 
passed a glass to Sarah, "soopitup, and tell us what you think of it." 

*' Oh ! " cried Sarah, having tasted it, " how nice-— dear me^ how 
nice, to be sure ! " 

" Bayther universal ! " said Comey. * ' Eh I— isn't it ? " 

^ Oh, it's delicious ! I never /—dear me ! " 

*' Soop it up— soop it up, my dear ! " cried Craske. 

*' Oh, it's so strong ! it's so wonderful strong 1 " 

*' Nice and hot, ain't it ? " said Comey ; *' well spiced ? " 

^^ I can feel that little drop a running all over me. Do take half of 
it with me," she added, offering her glass to aunt Aon. 

'' Not a bit of it! " cried Comey. '* Aunt's going to have a full glass 
to herself. Now then, governor, come ! " 

**• No, bor. I never tdke noUiin' but beer. But won't I have a 
glass ! " he added on the instant '* Soul and bones ! give us hold, 
Comey, bor. I'll drink it, if even it gets in my head. Here's God 
bless us all ! " he continued, and drank ; but he had no sooner taken 
the first gulp than he began to cough with violence, for Coney in his 
eagerness to have it *' nice and hot, had made somewhsd; too £ree with 
the spices. 

'' What's the matter ? " said Comey. " Did it walk the wrong way ? " 

*' Corney, bor," replied Craske, as soon as he reoovered the power 
to speak, — *' Corney, bor, yow've peppered it too much." 

" Do you think so ? " . 



' '^I don't think tioUiin' ataU about it: I know it. U a'tnott took 
my breath away. I'ln all of a muck o' sweat $oul and bonea ! hoir 
hot it is ! — ^my throat, fears all on fire ! Good luck to yow, give us a 
drop more beer. And when yow're married/' he added, turning to 
Sarah, *^ don't yQw let him cook my more mulled wine.'' 

" Married ! " cried aunt Ann. " Oh yow sly creatures ! Married, 
and I to know uotbin' about it ! " 

^^ We didn't know nothin' about it ourselves," said Coroey, '^ 'till 
this blessed morning.'* 

*^ And yow," said aunt Ann, addressing Sarah with a smile, ^^ even 
yow have been here wi' me over an hour and never dropped a syllable 
— o/i yow sly thing ! " 

<* I should," returned Sarah, ^^ I should have done so, but Cornelius 
told me as we came here, that I was to tell my mother only." 

** Well, now look you here, aunt,'* said Corney. " I didn't mean to 
keep it from pou^ I knew I couldn't if I'd wanted,, but I didn't want : 
I knew the governor would tell you, of course. But you know it now, 
don't you ? Very well then, you know it a'most as soon as we knew 
it ourselves." 

" Well," said aunt Ann, " I hope yow'U be happy. I hope yow 
will with all my heart." 

" Safe i " cried Comey, ** safe to be happy," 

^' I hope so, Comey,' returned aunt Ajin. ** But yow know nothin' 
about it yet." 

'*Look here, Ann," said Craske; ''yow must lam her to cham* 
She must be larnt to charn." 

**• Bless you ! " cried Sarah, *' I know how to chum«" 

"Yow do?" 

«0h yes!" 

^' That'll do* Then yow'il answer the purpose. No wife's a wife 
which don't know how to cham." 

** But how about this wine ? " cried Corney. " Come, governor, try 
it again." 

" Not if I knon> it, Corney, bor,— not if I know it." 

" Well, it is to my mind universaL What do you think of it, aunt ?" 

" Oh ! " said aunt Ann, " / can't drink it at all." 

*'Then I'll make some of moderate dimensions. You shall have 
some each." 

** Then let's have it cold," said Craske, " as it is, cold. Yow're 
cooking don't suit my inside at all." 

*' Have it as you like, but this suits me stunning. There you are, 
governor. Now then, aunt, come ! " 

<^ Well," said aunt Ann, as she took the glass, ''may every blessing 
att^d yow both ! " 

*' Amen I " cried Craske. " Amen ! " 

^ Now," said Corney, " this is what I call a frolic !— « regular uni» 
versal frolic l---and I wish I could stop ever so many hours with you; 
hut I must be home, you know, to wait at table, and sufien like an 
hour before." 
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«« That's right, Comej, bor; that^s right!'* aaid Craske. ^'Don^t 
be over yowre time. Do what*8 right, and then jovr'll allna be 



** I'm snre," aaid Sarah, *« there's no one respected— and no one de- 
serves to be respected*— more than Cornelias is. We had proo& of 
that this morning." 

" I know it," said Craske ; " I know it, my dear. Til tell yow all 
about it, Ann, when they are s^one. It's a comfort to me: a great 
comfort. God bless him, and God bless Sir John, and God bless ns 
«U! Amen!" 

** Cornelius/' said aunt Ann, with feelings of pride, ** I neyer told 
yow afore, but I'll tfeU yow now. Yow've been a good lad— a very 
good lad. Yow*ve kept yowre sittiwation, and been no trouble; and 
now yow see how yow're respected. I know'd that yow would be long 
ago ; I alius said so, and my words ha' come true ; and as sicb, IVe 
left yow what little I have." 

" You alius was a good un ! " cried Comey. " I alius thought so, 
ond now yow've proved it. Why, governor, all the Inck's come at once! '* 

*^ It alius does, bor," said Craske, ^' good or bad." 

" But I'm loaded with luck." 

"And yow'il alius be lucky," said bis aunt, " if yow mind. Now," 
she continued, with the most perfect calmness, ** the trifle o' money I 
liave in the bank, I've preserved to pay the expenses of carrying me 
decently to the grave, when it shall please God to call me. There'll be 
auffen over to pay for the moumin', and suffen over that, which'U be 
yours. The three cottages o' mine will also be yowrs. They bring 
me in about sixteen pound ten shillings a year ; for though I'm paid 
eighteen pound, it costs me all thirty shillings out on it for repairs and 
whitewashin', and one thing or 'nother. I've got all the bills, and thank 
<Tod they're all receipted ; and yow'Il see by them that it costs me all 
that. I'll just go and get 'era and show yow." 

" We haven't time now, aunt," said Comey. «« Well have a 
careful look at 'emsome other day." 

" Well, as I was savin', eighteen pound— which is, yow know, six 
pound a-piece— and don't think o' raisin' the rent, nor whatever yow 
do don't distress the tenants. They're honest, thongh poor — I've 
«llus found 'em so : if they can't pay one time they will another, and 
I'm sure they never wronged me of a farden in their lives." 

** Very good ! " cried Comey ; " but yow're talking now as if yow 
were going to die off at once ! " 

" God knows ! All must go when they're called ; but I, in the 
natur' o' things, must go soon. But there's one thins; I want now to 
press upon yowre mind — and, mark my words, yow'll find 'em come 
true : — Look through life not only at the money yow've got a comin' in^ 
but also at the money yow've got a goin* out! Take perticular notice 
o' that, and yow never can go far wrong. Alius live within yowre 
' comin's in — alius ! Never go a penny beyond— never !— buj get into 
the habit o' samn\ bor, and it's wonderful how it'll grow upon yow— 
wonderful ! " 



'^ ril be tm care&l as a griffin ! *' cried Corney. 

*^ Nor don't lend yowre money : yow men are so over fond o 
lendin'. When they arks yow, tell 'em to arks yowre wife ; and in 
ninety-nine cases out o' a hundred* they won't trouble her at aU 
about it." 

" I'll be careful," said Corney. ** But come, time's up. Now, my 
girl) put on your things ; there's a dear ! " 

Sarah rose and left the room with aunt Ann ; and when they had done 
80» Craske said, *^ Now look here, Corney, bor ; I should like yow to 
stop longer, sartney ; but I shall at the same time be glad when yow're 
gone. X want to think — I want to sit quiet, an' smoke a pipe, an' 
think; for this five hundred pound has stunned me wholly! It's 
true he took a fancy to yow when yow was a mite : it's true he alius 
told me he'd take care on yer ; but five hundred pound ! Soul and 
bones ! whoever on airth could ha' thought o' that ! " 

" I reckon his respect for you at half of it," said Corney; 

'* That makes me feel so happy in my mind I It's worth all the 
money to me to know he did respect me I God bless him for it ! He 
was alius a good man : alius, Corney, alius ! Now do yow make haste 
home, bor, when yow leave here. Give nobody no cause to complain 
o' yer now. Yow've gone on very well up to thisn, and it would be a 
pity to alter it now." 
• '• ril take care of that." 

" Do, Corney, bor ; an' let me see yow agin as soon as yow can 
come; and then I shall ha' turned the matter over in my mind I 
Good bye," he added as Sarah reappeared with aunt Ann. " God 
bless yow I God bless yow both ! JBut recollect, Corney, bor, let 
there be nothin' wrong now ! " 

" All right ! " said Corney, who, having taken an affectionate leave 
of his aunt, left the house with Sarah fondly chnging to ,his arm* 



CHAPTER XXII. 

THE XAST OF POOB RICHAKD lEJETTNE. 

That evening Dr. Briggs drove in haste to the Hall, and had an in-» 
terview with Charles for the purpose of communicating to him the fact 
that poor Richard Lejeune had become so exhausted that it was per- 
fectly impossible for him to survive. 

" He cannot," said the Doctor earnestly—" he cannot, I feel cer- 
tain, live through the night; and therefore if Mr. Lejeune be anxious 
to see him again alive, he must come with me at once, and even then 
it may be too late." 

" Is he calm ? " enquiredJCharles. 

" After a paroxysm he is for a time prostrate ; but those paroxysms 
have become so frequent that it cannot be said that he is ever calm. 
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The very moment he has rc co fwed raAcieiit ttfnigth to nve, he t>e- 
ghii, and contitines until he exhausts himself aoain." 

*^ Then I really think that Mr. Lejenne had better not see bim ! 
He would go, I know, in an instant; but I look at the effect which 
such a sight might have upon him. They can have no commumcatton 
witti each other ; that, of course, is out of the question entirely : while 
in his present precarious state of health, the shock might cost him 
his life." 

" That," said the Doctor, •* is precisely my view of the case ; and 
hence I was anxious to consult you in piivate. The scene would to 
him, of course, be dreadfhl indeed ; it is sufficiently so to those who 
are unconnected with him ; and as he can do no good, but may, a^ you 
say, never recover from the shock, I agiee with yon that he had better 
leceive no further intelligence until all is over." 

"/will accompany you," said Charles. **/ should like to see 
him once more. And perhaps it were as well that I should see the 
last of him; for Lejeune, I know, will be more satisfied if I do ; and 
I shall moreover be able to explain to him all that we may think it 
necessary for him to know. George, too, would probably like to go. 
I'll ask him. Does poor Richard," he enquired as he rang the beD, 
** still entertain the idea of his being a warrior?" 

** No,** replied the Doctor, " it appears to have vanished. That 
upon which he now chiefly harps is the fact of his having been called 
a murderer." 

*« Doubtless some of our men," said Charles, •* when he was secured, 
applied that epithet to him. — Cornelius," he added, as Comey 
entered the room, ** tell my brother that I wish to see him. Is he 
with Mr. Lejeune still ?" 

*' Yes sir," replied Comey. 

" Well ; you need not say that Dr. Briggs is here. Shnply tell him 
that / wish to see him." 

Corney bowed and withdrew, and shortly afterwards Geoi^e ap- 
peared, pale and trembling ; for although he had merely been told 
that Charles wished to seehim^ he was on the instant filled with 
apprehension." 

** George," said Charles as he entered the room, ** Dr. Briggs has 
just informed me that Richard Lejeune cannot live through the night. 
Now Lejeune must know nothing of this: were he to be told, he would 

fo at once, and the scene would to bim, of course, be dreadfbl : but as 
feel sure that our presence during the last moments of his brother 
would be a source of satisfaction to him, I propose that we accompany 
Dr. Briggs.'* 

•* I do not feel well, Charles," said George. ** Indeed I do not feel well." 
*' I know, my boy, I know, I know; and I wish that you had more 
nerve to bear up against these calamities; but you really must not 
continue to be thus dejected. Your words of consolation to me are 
(juite lost upon yourself. We must feel it like men; but let us bear 
it like men : you really mu9t not give way, George, to this excess 
of grief." 
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" I endeavour/* said George, as tears sprang into his eyes— «* I en- 
deavour to be firm, but I cannot.^' 

" Come, come, this will never do. Til let them know that we are 
going somewhere, and then we'll accompany Dr. Briggs at once." 
'« rd rather not go, Charles ! " 

*' Oh, we had better go together I " . 

** Has his reason been restored ? *' 

** No," replied Dr. Briggs, ** nor will it ever be on earth." 
. " It is a shocking scene to Witness." 

** "It is,** said Charles, "it is indeed: but for Lejeune's sake g6 
with us." 

Well, George consented — reluctantly; — still he consented to go: 
and when Charles had told Lejeune, Juliana, and the Widow, that they 
were going a short distance and should return as soon as possible, 
they entered the Doctor's carriage and started. 

The distance was soon accomplished, and on their arrival they pro- 
ceeded at once to the room in which Richard wg^ lying apparently dead. 

The man in attendance held up his hand to enjoin silence, — a gesture 
which at the same time intimated to them that he was still alive. 

" You are but just in time," whispered the Doctor to Charles. 
•* He has just had a paroxysm which. I think must be his last." 

They stood for some time and gazed upon' him, and expected 
him every moment to expire : but presently his eyes, which had bfeen 
fixed and meaningless, lighted up with surpassing brilliancy into 
an expression of rapture, and he cried with energy, *' There!— 
There 5 — There are the angels ! See ! — If I were a murderer could I 
meet their gaze ? No ! their looks would blast me ! Could I stand 
thus before them if I were a murderer ? I am not a murderer ! they 
know it, and they smile ! Hark ! — Hark ! — Listen to their voices !— 
This is celestial music indeed! How sweetly^sofl ! — how heavenly ! — 
how full of deep and tranquil joy ! See !— they beckon me ! — ^beckon 
me into their pure presence I Would they do this if I were a mur- 
derer ? Dare I— dare I go ? — dare I! They beckon me still ! They 
approach me ! — ^surround me ! Am I — am I a murderer now ! See ! 
A bright vista opens before me, and there sits the Great God Him- 
self! What majesty! — what glory !^^what awe-inspiring grandeur! 
and yet how beneficent and tranquil are His looks ! Hark ! the Holy 
Hosts hail me with rapture! Oh! this is bliss indeed! Father," he 
added, in faint tones of deep solemnity, " prostrate before Thee, I 
acknowledge my transgressions, but Thou knowest that I am not a 
murderer." 

These were the last words he uttered. For some moments his lips 
continued to move as if in prayer, and then he ceased to breathe. 

Charles was deeply affected, while George — although he shed no 
tear — trembled from head to foot. He could nbt indeed sustain him- 
self, so violent was the tremour induced by the awful exclamations of 
poor Richard ; and when Charles and the Doctor had led him from 
the Toom, he begged of them to give him some brandy. 
, This the Doctor procured immediately, and placed before him ;'but 
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he oould neither pour it out, nor lift it to bis mouth lyhen the glass 
had been filled for him. The Dootor therefore held it to hia lips 
while he drank* and marvelled that the scene should have had so 
peculiar an effect upon him. Had he wept, it would have been held 
to be but natural; but this violent tremour the Doctor couldn't 
understand. 

'* The slightest thing now/' said Geoige, '* affects my nerves ; but 
this was an awful scene indeed !" 

*^ Had I imagined," returned Charles, '* that it would have had such 
an effect as tht$ upon you, I would not have urged you lo witness it.'* 

*' This tremour, Charles, will pass off presently." 

'* I hope so, my boy — I hope so," said Charles, who had then 
some conversation with the Doctor on the subject of the coroner's 
warrant ; and when George felt sufRciently firm, he and Charles re- 
turned, almost in silence, to the HalL 

On their arrival George retirecl immediately to his room, and was 
seen that night no more ; but Charles rejoined Lejeune, Juliana, and 
the Widow, — resolved, however, on saying nothing having reference to 
the death of Richard until the morning, when Lejeune himself opened 
the subject by observing that Dr. Briggs had not sent to let them know 
how Richard was. 

" The case, I fear, is hopeless," said Charles cautiously. ** Indeed 
Dr. Briggs has frequently assured me that his recovery is, humanly 
speaking, impossible ; tliat his reason can never, except by a miracle, 
be restored." 

" If it be so," returned Lejeune, " death were preferable to life. 
I'd rather, Charles, hear of his death at once than know that he must 
be thus perpetually tortured." 

" I feel,' rejoined Charles, " that if I were in your position, the 
announcement of his death would, under the circumstances, be a 
relief to me," 

*• It would, Charles : it would, indeed ! " 

" I am glad," said Charles, " to hear you say so.'* 

Lejeune looked at him earnestly, and then enquired why. 

•* Because," replied Charles, with an expression of solemnity, ** he 
is indeed no more ! " 

" Indeed ! " said Lejeune with a convulsive start as he looked at 
Charles intently. "Indeed!" 

" He died in my presence last night," continued Charles ; " and 
a sweet death it was ! He died, not only in peace and without a groan 
or struggle, but with the perfect conviction that his spirit was in 
Heaven." 

Lejeune wept in silence, but after a pause said, " Had he his reason 
restored for one moment ? " 

" It appeared to me," replied Charles, " that he ^ac?/ but his whole 
soul was centred in the vision before him. He conceived that he was 
then in the presence of the Most High, surrounded by angels, who 
approached and embraced him : he conceived that he heard the holy 
choir hail him with rapture ! — and while he was> in imagination, 



before the Throne of Grace, he breathed a short prarer^ aa<} ex* 
pired." 

" My dear Charles," gaid Lejeune very faintly, as the big teai» 
continued to roll, " I will, for a short time, retire." 

Charles offered him his arm, which he took, and proceeded to his 
chamber, where, when alone, he sank upon his knees, and prayed 
fervently. 

The ijad intelligence had now to be communicated to Juliana, and 
as Charles believed that the Widow would be able to manage it better 
than he could himself, he proceeded to tell her all that he had ex- 
plained to Lejeune, and to beg of her to break it to Juliana as can- 
tiously as possible. 

** If you find," he added, " that she is not prepared to receive this 
intelligence, it need not be communicated now. It may be deferred ; 
there's no necessity for doing it hastily, although she must, of course^ 
shortly know all." 

" I understand," returned the Widow — ^** I quite understand you. 
I will do it with the utmost care." 

She then ordered her phaeton, and took Juliana for a drive ; and as 
they passed the residence of Dr. Briggs she observed, " There is 
some.one dead there, it appears : all the blinds are down : perhaps one 
of the patients." 

** That,'* said Juliana, "is Dr. Briggs's, is it not? " 
** Yes, dear," replied the Widow. ** That is his house. One of 
the patients, doubtless, has been happily released, — ^for death must be 
regarded as a happy release by the friends of every insane person 
whose case is hopeless." 

**• My poor uncle's case is not, I believe, considered hopeless." 
" Oh, perfectly so ! " returned the Widow, " There is not tiie slight- 
est chance of his recovery." 

" Dear rne ! I never before knew that." 

" Dr. Briggs sees, no prospect whatever of his reason being restored/* 
" Good gracious ! Why that is very dreadful ! " 
" It is, my dear — it is very dreadful ; and therefore I say that in all 
such cases death ought to be considered a happy release." 
" But I really had no idea of his case being so hopeless ! " 
" It is so, I assure you, — perfectly hopeless ; and if he were an uncle or 
a brother of mine, I should regard his death as a merciful intervention 
of Divine Providence. Conceive how horrible it must be for a person 
to live in a place like that from month to month, and from year to 
year, not only without a single ray of reason, but without the slightest 
prospect of his reason ever being restored ! Why he is, in such a 
case, already dead to the world. What is the world to him? He 
sees nothing of it: he knows nothing of it. He is perfectly uncon. 
scions of everything around him. His brain continues to whirl and 
bum, and thus his life is worn away ! Why, surely, whenever it 
pleases God to take the soul of such a person to Himself, and thus to 
release it from a tenement so wretched, it ought to be held by the 
survivors to be a blessing." 
No, 18 
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** OwteitAjj' said Juliaoar— '^ certainly if I tiioii|dit that he coald 
never recover— if it were indeed a hopeless case— u it were known 
that he must linger through life in a state so frkhtful even to contem- 
plate, — I tfAotf/St^althottgh it would be a shock to me — ^I should^ if 
he were at once released from his affliction, hold it to be an act of 
divine mercy." 

'* Of course, my dear,— of course you would ! and as it has been 
well ascertained that your poor uncle's reason can never on earth be 
restored—" 

*' Has this been ascertained— absolutely ascertained ? " 

*^ It has, my dear, beyond all doubt ; and therefore the intelligence 
of his death — instead of shocking our feelings — ought to be received 
by us with thankfulness." 

'^ But when was this known ? " enquired Juliana earnestly. 

*' It was proved, my dear, beyond all question, last night" 

" And was he very ill— I mean bodily « " 

^' Oh, he has been very ill for some days 1 " 

^* Dear me ! then perhaps it is he that is dead ! " 

'* It is not impossible, my dear : it is anything but impossible ! " 

^^ Shall we turn, dear ? " said Juliana, anxiously, as the tears began 
to glisten in^her eyes — " shall we turn and enquire ? " 

" As you please," replied the Widow, by whom these tears were 
noticed ; ^* but we are now as near to the Hall as we are to Dr. Briggs's, 
and as the Doctor would .of course send the intelligence up imme- 
diately, I think that we had better at once drive home." 

*^ Do so, dear— do so : I really begin to think that poor uncle is no 
more ! " 

" And if it be so," returned the Widow, ^* we ought to be grateful 
indeed!" ■ 

Perceiving Juliana's anxiety, the Widow now uiged her ponies on, 
and as they approached the Hall she exclaimed, '' See, love, our 
blinds are down too ! " 

" Then it is sd," returned Juliana. " It is so." 

^' Then, my dear, for this act of mercy we cannot be too thankful." 

Juliana wept, and Charles, who had been anxiously watching their 
approach, came out to receive them; and having assisted ibem to 
alight, led them into the library. 

" Our blinds are down," said the Widow, who was the first to 
speak, ** and as we passed the house of Dr. Briggs, we saw his blinds 
down too." 

" Is he," enquired Juliana earnestly — " w my dear imcle 
dead?" 

" My love," replied Charles, " you will be consoled to hear that he 
died in the full conviction that his spirit was in Heaven." 

Juliana — for whom the voice of Charles had a peculiar charm- 
clung to him, and looked at him intently through her tean. 

" He died," pursued Charles, " last night. I was present at the 
time." 

"You were?" 
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.«< Yecr; and antore enchai^tiiig visioQ tbaii thai which he beh^I4 
just before he ceased to breathe, cannoj; possibly be imagined." 

" He died last night in your presence ? " 

" George and I left you for a time — " 

'* I remember—-! see — ^yes. And did he die {lappy ? " 

" Happy I He felt that he was in Heaven — ^surrounded by the 
angels — caressed by them— -hailed with rapture I Happy ! If the 
conviction of having attained that bliss which is our highest aim be 
happiness, then he died happy indeed ! We'll not, however, dwell 
upon this now," he added, perceiving that Juliana's tears were flowing 
fast. " We have to be thankful that his soul has been released from 
that dreadful calamity by which it was enthralled.'' 

" Does papa know of this ? " enquired Juliana anxiously. 

" He does," replied Charles ; " and he is comforted by the convic- 
tion of your uncle's case having been hopeless. — Mrs, Wardle," he 
addedy with the view of turning Juliana's thoughts from the subject 
which then engrossed them, " were you ever in Italy ? " 

" Never," replied the Widow ; " but I have always understood it 
to be a most delightful country." 

" It is indeed a delightful country : and now I'll tell you what I 
have been thinking of this morning.^ — Come, my love,'* he added, 
taking Juliana's hand, and drawing her arm within hia — " come, coine, 
dry those eyes and listen. We have of late," he continued, " wit- 
nessed nothing but scenes of sadness, and as a change will, I feel sure, 
be highly beneficial to us all, I have been thinking that immediately 
after your uncle's funeral we cannot do better than go to Italy for a 
time, in order that the health of your papa, and our spirits, may be 
recruited." 

" Oh, I should dearly like to go," said the Widow, more with the 
view of alleviating the sorrow of Juliana, than of impressing upon 
Charles that she was delighted with the proposition. " And you, my 
dear," she added, " I am sure would be charmed. It is such a lovely 
country ! Besides, our residence there for a time would restore yom* 
papa to he^th." 

, ** If it could have that effect," said Juliana, ^^ I should indeed be 
happy to go." 

" Oh, Uie beautiful climate would soon bring him round. And 
then the lakes, and the Alps, and the Apennines, and Etna and 
Vesuvius 1 — there are thousands of objects in that sweet country cal- 
culated to charm all by whom it is visited." 

" We shall take our hearts with us, of course," said Charles ; " but 
the change will at least tend to raise our spirits. You may therefore 
prepare as soon as you please. There are plenty of books here having 
reference to Italy ; and while you are getting thepo together, I'll go and 
name the subject to Mr. Lejeune." And having thus supplied Jidiana 
with something more to think of than her uncle's death, he left her 
agaift in the Widow's hands. 

Now while thef/ were thus conversing, George was writing to 
D'Almaine, who had become exceedingly pressing for the five himdred 
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bounds for wluch be bdd Gecnge's 10 U. He had not i|L«a heard of 
Sir John's death. It had been fully reported in all the papers, it is 
true ; but sporting men, in general, avt m a wcMrld of their own, and 
bnrond that ** world " know nothing. George, tbepefore, supplied 
this information, and having stated that things were of course then in 
an unsettled state^ promised to send him the money as soon as possible. 
This letter had scarcely been finished when Geoi^ received a note 
from Jane, which ran as follows :— 

** I am about to leave this part of the country for a time, 
and as I wish to have one question answered before I leave, you may, 
if you please, call upon me between the hours of two and four. 

'• I am, sir, 

"Jake Fbeeman." 

^* Does the person who brought this note wait for an answer ? " he 
enquired. 

** He is not yet gone, sir,*' replied the servant; ''but he doesn't 
know whether it requires^an answer or not." 

** Tell hhn to say that I'll attend to it." 

The servant withdrew, and George endeavoured to conceive what 
she meant. 

** One question ! " said he. " What question is that f What can 
she want to know ? Wbat can I tell her with reference to the deed 
that she does not know already? She may perh^s want to know if 
I really meant to marry her, when I deputed Farquar to propose 
marriage to her. If so, of course my answer is. Yes. I'll marry her 
now, and thus deprive her at once of the power of giving evidence 
against me. She sftys that she is about to leave for a time. Does she 
want me to leave with her, and to marry her at a distance ? If so, I'll 
do it — I'll do any thing in order to secure her. She said that she 
would never consent to this marriage. But she may have altered her 
mind. I hope that she has : I nope so because I shall otherwise 
never feel safe. I'll go to her. It is now half past one : I'll go at 
once, and if I find that she has been tempted to reverse her decision, 
I can defy her, and thus feel comparatively happy." 

He rang the bell and ordered his horse, and when it was ready, he 
mounted and slowly rode over to Freeman's. 

Jane, who felt sure that he would be there soon after two o'clock 
was on the watch, and as he approached she felt tremulous and fiiint 
She nerved herself, however, to receive him with becoming spirit, and 
as he entered the room in which she was standing, she regarded his 
abject bearing with contempt 

**You wished to see me, Jane," said he, with an expression of 
conscious guilt. " You wish to have a question answered. What is 
that question ? " 

" I have understood. Sir," replied Jane firmly, " that if any one 
should know of a crime ^having, been committed, and should fail to 
denounce him who committed that crime,*he or she is held to be 
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crfaninal In the'second degree, as an accessory after the fact. Now," 
she continued, as George trembled with apprehension, "the question 
I wish to have answered is this: Are you sure— quite sure— that 
you have ««n>eenough to conceal your horrible guilt effectually ? " 

" Nerve enough ?" said George, who began to fear that she. had 
made up her mind to denounce him—" nerve enough ? " ^ 

** Aye, sir, nerve enough ! " replied Jane. 

"Can you doubt it?" 

*' Yes ! I hear that when you were present last night at the death of 
poor Mr. Lejeune you trembled with so much violence that they were 
compelled to support you." 

" W hy, who could have told you that ? '* 

" No matter. I heard of it, and you know it to be true. 

*' It is true ; I certainly was almost overpowered. But then what a 
scene it was to witness ! " 

" / am not astonished at your having been thus affected, although 
they were,— not knowing the real cause. Had the secret burst forth — 
had your conscience prompted you to proclaim your guilt there — I 
should not have been amazed ; but if these fits of remorse assail you 
with so much violence as to deprive you of all command over your- 
self, it is high time, sir, for me to act, — ^not only with a view to my 
own safety, but for the sake of my child ! " 

" Jane ! " he exclaimed imploringly, as he sank on his knee before 
her, ** have mercy !" 

'^ Rise, sir ! for while in that position you remind me of those im- 

fious vows which you taught me to believe were registered in Heaven! 
repeat that if these violent fits of remorse are to lead to a confession 
of your guilt, it is time for me to act ! " 

" But they never will! It "is true last night I was nearly over- 
powered ; but such a scene can never occur again ! But even then, 
although I was for a moment physically powerless, I was throughout 
morally firm. No ; whatever my feelings of remorse may be, they 
will never lead to such a result. Nothing, Jane," he added in tones of 
deep emotion— "nothing but the conviction — the full conviction — that 
I never shall succeed in prevailing upon you to consent to our mar- 
riage, can drive me to such madness as that ! " 

" What I are you not fully convinced of this yet ? " 

" No^ Jane, no ! — I still have hope ! — and to that hope I cling most 
fondly. Be merciful, Jane! drive me not to despair! That I love 
you still devotedly, you must — ^you must believe. I never for a mo- 
ment ceased to love you. Even in those notes— those wretched 
notes which I was, unhappily, induced to send ydu, I did not— I could 
not deny that I loved you ardently still. Drive me not, Jane, to the 
madness of despair ! The result of that madness who can tell ? For 
your own safety— for the sake of our child, Jane— let me implore you 
to reverse your decision ! " 

" Sir ! " said Jane, with all the sternness at her command, '* my 
safety shall (be ensured by other means." 

^' But it cannot) believe me, be by other means ensured. If I 
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should be driven to despair, i^i^^ckless of life, because deprived of 
all hope — If In a moment of frenzy, should cause our dreadful secret 
to be revealed, jou, Jane, would be involved with me, the thought of 
which alone is torture." 

•* I regard that as a threat, air, and treat it with contempt/' 

" Indeed, Jane, you wrong me. A threat ! — no. " Your safety," 
he added in tremulous accents — ^' your safety is dear to me, Jane, 
and my object is to show that our noarriage would ensure it" 

** And my object, sir," returned Jane, assmning an air of conunand, 
" is to show that it can be by other means ensured, sir, — dnd shall ! 
You must leave England for ever ! " 

** Leave England for ever! " echoed George, whom the announce- 
ment struck at once with amazement and alarm. " Leave England for 
ever ! Surely there can be no necessity for that ? " 

" There is a necessity for it, sir ! My safety — ^which is so very dea^ 
to you— demands it. It must be done, or all must be known. It is 
now for you to decide, — and that decision I must have within a week. 
And now," she added on ringing the bell, ** our conference is at an 
end!" 

" But surely," said George, who felt perfectly bewildered — "surely 
you do not mean this ? " 

" I do," replied Jane ; " and by this] day week I must have your 
decision. — ^Mary," she added, as the servant entered, " the door." 
And having bowed slightly to George, she left the room. ' 

" Leave England wr ever ! " thought Greorge, who stood as if 
thunderstruck for a time. " Leave England for ever ! This must be 
dwelt upon deeply ! " 

The servant, who was still at the door, slightly coughed, and 
Georffe, whom this signal aroused, left the house. 

" Now," said he, as he rode away thoughtfully, "how am I to act? 
She is afraid that I shall reveal the secret, and thus involve her ; and 
in order to ensure her own safety, she has made this monstrous propo- 
sition, and that in tones of almost absolute command. ^ You must 
leave England for ever ! ' I have imparted the spirit of a devil, I 
find, to one who was as gentle as an angel, and I am now called upon 
to subdue it Leave England for ever \ She seems resolved to exer- 
cise her power with vengeance. ' It must be done, or 'all must be 
known ! * I have therefore to choose between hanging and transpor- 
tation for life. The alternative is pleasant certainly ; but what's to be 
done ? Am I to run the risk of being hanged by defying her power? 
Need I defv her p9wer ? No : I feel that this may be otherwise 
managed. At all events the idea of leaving England must not for one 
moment be entertained. There would then be an. end of everything. 
All the plans which I have conceived for the recovery of the estate — 
which in my position as Steward I feet convinced I can accomplish— 
will be valueless. No ! jhere I'll stand or fall ! I'll not leave 
England !— nor will I openly defy her power. If I were to" do so. I 
do not believe that she would denounce me ! — she has said that sue 
coidd not denounce the father of her child. But even if she should, 
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Hkt ^vid^ttce is uneiupport^d^ and may b^ afioribed^ Vetj nAixxnilf; to 
hatred engendered by a deep sense of wrong. But then the aecusa- 
tion aloiie would destroy me — it would at least destroy my dearest 
hopes ; for if even I were not convicted, the efforts which I have re* 
cently made to induce her to consent to our marriage would stamp her 
tale with the semblance of truth. No : this must not be tried. I 
refused to marry her, and hence her hatred : so far that would do. 
But subsequently — notwithstanding her situation — ^she has refused' to 
marry me f And why ? Why, the natural inference would be, because 
she knew that I had done this deed. Inferences, of course, will not 
do alone ; but they all tend to strengthen conviction. No, she must 
not be defied. I must work the tigress in some other way, and if fair 
means should fail, I'll compass her destruction. I'll not be thus per« 
petually tortured with apprehension. While she lives, I can never bd 
safe. I feel sure [of it now ! — quite sure-— there never was a woman 
more desperately in earnest. She still carries pistols, I perceive t 1 
saw the shape of them to-day in her bosom, and doubtless she now 
has them constantly with her. Well, madam ! — ^well ! If I could but 
get you to meet me, madam — or if I could but catch you away, from 
the house— I'd make one of them useful; for having despatched youj 
I'd make you grasp your weapon, and the interesting nature of your 
present situation would sufficiently accoxmt for the * suicide ! ' We 
shall see. She has given me a week to decide. Well, much may be 
done in a^week. We shall see. Leave England [forsooth ! Why if 
even I were'to leave England, I should still be in coilstant dread ; I 
should never feel safe ! Let me go where I might, the law would 
reach me, and she might at any time be prompted to denounce me ^ 
while the very fact of my leaving the country would be a collateral 
proof of my guilt! No, Miss Freeman, I'll not leave England. I'll 
marry you, my lady, if you please — and a very happy time you si all 
have of it too, until I see a chance of removing you for ever; but 
your sentence of transportation for life will not be carried into effect. I 
assure you. Who could have told her of my contemptible weaknd ss 
last night ? The Doctor ? No — ^no, I should say not. Perhaps o it 
of the servants spoke of it ! Very likely. I was a fool— a consui n- 
mate fool ! It was that which alarmed her. No matter. This pio^ 
position must be met. It must be met with tact and eneigy. I'll not 
live thus in continual dread ! By «om^means she must be removed ! " 

Having reached home and given his horse to one of the grooms^ h*y 
was about to enter the house, when Charles, who had been converfiiiii 
with the Widow, approached him, and said, " George, my dear boy, 
I've been suggesting to Lejeune, Juliana, and Mrs. Wardle, that/ds a 
change of scene would be highly beneficial to them all, it wot^ be 
advisable for them to leave England for a time; and as they a|^peared 
to be willing to act upon this suggestion, I have proposed that almost 
immediately after the funeral of poor Bichard, we start for Italy. 
Would you like to go ? " 

" I have no desire to go," replied George^ ** Besides, it will be ne- 
cessary for me to be at home," 
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«< Nay/' said Charki; if you would like to accompany us, the im* 
proTementi you contemplate can be for a tune deferred/' 

*'But I really have no desire to go/' 

** Very welL Then we must leave you here. We shall of course 
flrequendy communicate with each other, and you will manage the 
estate precisely as if it were your own/' 

** Be assured, my dear Charles^ that I will do the best I can/' 

^* Of that I am assured, George— perfectly assured. As I said when 
we entered into our arrangement, I leave it entirely in your hands, 
and that with the most implicit confidence in your judgment. That 
the estate is capable of great improvem^t, I have not the slightest 
doubt: you have indeed convinced me of that; and all I wish to im- 
press upon you is, my anxiety to have nothing done prejudicial to the 
mterests of the old tenants." 

'^ Their interests, as well as yours, shall be my care," returned 
Geom. '^ All that I can do to promote them shall be done." 

** Very good/' said Charles, taking his arm and leading him into 
the house. *^ That's all I wish to say en the subject/' 

This met the views of George precisely. The announcemoit of 
Charles's intention to go abroad inspired him at once with new life. 
He was delighted with the prospect of having the entire manag^nent 
of the estate, without the slightest supervision or control, for it gave 
him the power of at once commencing his plan of operations — ^his 
design being to effect the utter ruin of Charles, by gradually working 
the estate into his own hands. 

The accomplishment of this object he knew, of course, demanded no 
ordinary amount of tact, judgment, and caution ; but he felt that he was 
able to meet that demand, and resolved on devoting all his eneigies to 
the task. 

Jane alone stood in his path, and her removal appeared to him to 
be essential to success. He felt perfectly sure then that she would 
never consent to marry him ; and as she alone knew of his guilt, and 
would of necessity keep him, while she lived, in a state of perpetual 
apprehension, he resolutely made up his mind to destroy her. 

To effect this — which involved, of course, the murder of his own 
child ! — he went armed day alter day, and concealed himself near the 
house for hours panting for her to approach alone one of those walks 
in which she formerly delighted to meet him. But those walks were 
deserted by her then, independently of which— conceiving that she 
might be assailed — she never went out unaccompanied by her father. 
Thus he was foiled, and the week passed away ; and the next time 
he saw her was at church, when the remains of poor Richard Lejeune 
were consigned to a vault beside that of Sir John. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE DEFABTTJBE TOB ITALY- 

The day after Bicbard Lejeune's funeral, George received a note from 
Jane, reminding him that the week had expired ; and when he had 
decided upon the course which, imder the circumstances, he thought 
it would be wise to pursue, he rode over, and Jane received him as 
firmly as before. 

" I hope that you are well, Jane," said George as he entered. 

" Do you not,'* returned Jane, "rather wish that I were dead ? " 

" No, Jane," — replied George in tremulous tones — " no, believe me. 
Although I am in your power, I feel that you cannot exercise it tyran- 
nously, while your death, Jane, would blast my hopes indeed ! " 

" The hopes to which I presume you allude, have been, I should 
have thought, already blasted." 

" No, Jane : if even you drive me into exile, I shall^hope still — still 
hope to be recalled." 

Jane felt her firmness giving way ; but 9he nerved herself again, and 
said, " Well, sir, have you decided ? " 

" I have," replied George, with a well assumed expression of resig- 
nation. " I have decided on submitting to your will. But when I 
have explained to you the nature of my present position, you will per- 
ceive that my departure must of necessity be deferred." 

"Sir ! there must be no delay. I cannot feel for an hour safe. I 
know your subtlety, and hence expected that something would be de- 
vised with] the view of gaining time; but as I find that my position is 
more dangerous than I imagined, there must be no delay." 

" Jane, ' said George earnestly, " listen. My brother and Mr. Le- 
jeune, accompanied by the ladies, are about to start for Italy : they 
leave the Hall to-morrow; and I, being still the Steward, must remain 
here to manage the estate — at least, until they return." 

" Oh ! then you suggested this visit to Italy, in order that you might 
have some excuse for remaining ? " 

" No, Jane, no I — ^indeed I did not. It was, upon my honour, sug- 
gested by Charles." 

" Of course," said Jane, with a smile of contempt, " upon your 
honour I am baund to believe you." 

" Jane, Jane, you wring my heart. It was his suggestion, not 
mine." 

" And did he not wish you to accompany him ? " 

'* Well," replied George, who suspected that some one had informed 
her of the fact, **he certainly did ask me if I should like to go." 

"And thus proved that your presence here was not held by him to 
be absolutely necessary ! " 

" Say, rather, that his kindness prompted him to propose it." 

**But there is no necessity — no absolute necessity— for you to 
remain here even during his absence." 
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^^The estate, Jane, hai to be improvedy and I must remain to 
superintend those improvementi." 

'- Cannot some other person be appointed ? To me the case is des- 
perate ! I know that in one of your phrenzies— in one of your 
paroxysms of remorse — ^you will reveal that secret which will consign 
you to the scaffold, and me to perpetual exile ! I am sure of it ! " 

•*No, Jane; no!" cried George with energy, ** never will ikat 
secret be by me revealed ! " 

" Sir, I know too much of you to attach even the slightest import- 
ance to what you say. I feel convinced that this foill be the result, 
and therefore require you to accompany your brother. 1*11 endure no 
longer these tortures of apprehension. Your brother wishes you to 
accompany him. Do so. Go, sir ; and never let me see your face 
again ! " 

" But I cannot go ! " 

"You must!" 

" I will not go till he returns." 

" Then, sir, you know what follows." 

** What ! will you denounce me ? " 

"IwOl!" 

" You dare not do it." 

"Dare not!" 

«No!" 

** You'll see. It is not "my own safety alone that I regard ; but 
rather than cause a father's heart to be broken, I'd denounce a hundred 
men like you, and feel that I had done my duty." 

" Jane," said George, intones of intense earnestness, "there is a point 
beyond which a man will not be driven — there is a point at which he 
will stop and tiirn and boldly brave destruction ! To this point you 
have driven m^, and hence I say that you dare not denounce me! 
And why ? Not because you have not the power to destroy me, for 
you, and you alone, possess that power; not because you have not the 
spirit to do it, for I find that you have the spirit of a tigress ; but 
because you have not the lieart to do it ! — for I know that you have a 
heart, Jane, although, unhappily, it beats not for me. You have not 
the soul to do it ! — nor have you so reckless a contempt for that agony 
of which such an act would be the germ ! You denounce me. Well : 
you save yourself — I know not whether you could do so now — but 
let it be so— you save yourself. But could you ever be happy again? 
You denounce him who loves you ardently — say you'll not believe it 
— say that you will not — ^you denounce the father of your child! 
While that child, Jane, in its purest innocence, is clinging to its 
mother's breast, at once deriving and imparting delight, will it not 
be a sweet reflection, Jane, that you, its mother, and you alone, con- 
signed its father, who loved you fondly and would have cherished it, 
to the bloody scaffold ! It grows, and you watch its growth with feeling? 
of ecstacy. Perhaps it bears some resemblance to him— perhaps, iii 
order to torture you the more, the resemblance is striking. Well ! 
When you gaze upon it with feelings of pride, and sniooth its hair, and 



caress it with rapture, and listen with delight to its innocent prattle, 
will not additional^'o^ spring from the remembrance that you, and you 
alone, with cold-blooded heartlessness, delivered its father into thfe 
hangman's hands ? The child grows up, and its father's fate can be 
concealed no longer : it knows that you, without necessity, brought 
me to an ignominious end ! If it be a bdy, what will be his feelings ? 
Will he love you for it ? Love you ! Why he will loathe you ! 
And if it be a girl, what will be her prospects r — what her fate ? Shfe 
ascertains that her father was hanged, and that her mother Was — Je^ne, 
Jane!"— he added, as she burst into tears-^" reflect upon the 
tortures you would have to endure ! Denounce me, and prepare to feel 
the torments of the damned ! If you care not for your own heart 
being withered, have some sense of feeling for your offspring ! Will 
you, can you, brave these terrors, for the purpose of being revenged 
upon me ? If you do not love me — ^if you never did love me — ^pause 
before you plunge into this abyss of horror. If you do it, you do it 
recklessly — gratuitously! There is no necessity for it : yowr safetv 
does not demand it. All the misery you would thus engender may by 
silence be averted ; and whether you marry me or noty Jane, to you 
and yours I will ever be kind." 

Jane, who wept bitterly, rose and left the room ; and ishortly after- 
wards the servant brought him the following note, which had been evi- 
dently written with a trembling hand :— 

"Sib, 

" Our interview is at an end. 

"Jane Fkeemajt." 

Having read this note, George smiled triumphantly, and almost 
immediately left the house. 

" IsTow," said he, having passed the gate. " Now I feel that I am 
secure! The father of her child! — I touched her there. This is 
better than kUlingl I have no wish to destroy her — all I want is to 
be secure : I have enough blood on my conscience already. Con- 
science !— Away with ;it ! Fool," he added thoughtfully, *'to talk 
thus — fool ! Who can repudiate it ? Who can destroy it ? Who, in 
reality, can hold it in contempt ? It is the spirit of the devil working 
within us, to give us a taste of his torments on earth. We 
have no command over it — there it is : a tyrant, whose power is abso- 
lute, torturing us at will. Away with conscience! Fool! — fool! 
More blood would increase those tortures, and hence it is well to avoid 
it. I want only to be safe, and I feel that I am safe now. The child 
is my security. But if it should die ? Perish the thought ! — ^Agaih 
you are ^fooL The thought will live as long as the child. It were, 
however, useless now to speculate on that. It may die ; and if it 
should, why some other security must be thought of. Had she not 
left the room, J think that I might have persuaded her to marry. She 
loves me still, \ perceive ! She may disguise, but she cannot destroy 
that feeling; and therefore, if even the child should die, I shall have 
that to work upon still." 
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On hu rettira to the Ha]l» he found Charles engaged in conapletiflg 
the arrangemeDta for his departure in the morning ; and when Charles 
had made a few additional suggestions— for he gave no in$truetion$ 
whatever — ^having reference to the estate, George enqmred which of 
the servants he intended to take with him. 

*' Dear me ! " replied Charles, '' I never thought of thsits Juliana, 
of course, will take her own maid ; but— let me see— I should like to 
take Cornelius." 

" Will he go ? " enquired Geoige. ' 

♦* I should say so!" 

** He's a man of property now ! " suggested Geoige with a smile. 

'< Well, we*ll ask him, at all events," said Charles ; who at once rang 
the bell, which Comey, with his characteristic promptitude, answered. 

*' Cornelius," continued Charles, ^'you are of course aware that I 
am going abroad for a time. Would you like to go with me ? " 

*• Oh, yes, sir ! " rephed Comey ; "yes, that I should I " 

" Very well. I forgot to name it to you before, but there is yet 
plenty of time for you to make whatever little preparations you may 
deem necessary. You can have the remainder of the day to yourself. 
We start in the morning." 

Comey bowed and withdrew, and went immediately to Sarah, and 
made a sisn for her to follow hfm, which she did with a smile ; and 
having led her into one of the drawing-rooms, he kissed her, and said 
with a feeling of pride, " Sally, my love, what do you think ? I'm 
^oing abroad — I'm going to Italy — I'm going with Mr. Charles ! He's 
just asked me, and— we start to-morrow." 

Sarah turned as pale as death, and clung to his arm, and trembled. 

" Why, what's the matter ? " he continued. " Don't you like me 
to go'i'* 

*^ How far is this Italy from here ? " she enquired. 

" Why, I don't know exactly how many miles, but it's something like 
a variety of thousands. I shouldn't be able to find it myself, because 
it's somewhere about the other end of the world. But the ship knows 
the way : that'll take us right enough." 

" What have you, then, to cross me sea ? " 

"Cross the sea? Yes. What of that? Who's afraid?" 

" But you may be drownded, or a thousand things ! " 

** Drownded ! Why should I. be drownded any more than any other 
man in life ? Other men cross the sea — millions of 'em— without 
beinff drownded, and why shouldn't I ? '* 

"Yes, dear> but see what dreadful shipwrecks we read of which 
couldn't occur upon land." 

" Shipwrecks ! Look here : — is it likely— is it even half likely— 
that Mr. Charles, and Mr. Lejeune, and Miss Lejeune, and Mrs. 
Wardle would go if they thought they were going to be ship- 
wrecked ? " 

«*No, dear, not if they thotight they^should! But shipwrecks 
come so unexpected! I'm sure it was only the other day, dear, I was 
reading of a shipwreck in a book where the ship went down, 8^. the 
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taien in the boat cast lots to see which should be killed and eaten by 
ike others. Now you know that's very shocking, Cornelius ! *' 

** Don't trouble your sentiments at all about shipwrecks or anything 
of that. We shall be all right, and when I come back I'll marry you, 
Sally my love, stunning ! *' 

"But suppose you should never come back, Cornelius ? What 
would become of me then ? " 

" Don't trouble your head about any such rubbish. I tell you I'm 
safe to come back. Can't you believe me ? " 

"Yes, dear Cornelius, yes," replied Sarah, tremulously, as she 
burst into tears. ** I can believe, dear, any thing you say, when I 
know that you know what you're saying is right. But you can't 
know, dear, what may occur : you can't tell what may happen at sea. 
The ship may go and split upon a rock, or it may be swallowed up in 
an everlasting gulph, or it may even catch fire, Cornelius." 

"Well, if it should, there'll be plenty of water to put it out — ^we 
shan't have to go far for that ! But don't think of any thing at all 
of the sort. Think of the universal feelings I shall have for you 
when I come back, Sally. That'll be the time ! Why I shall be fife 
to eat you ! Absence makes them feelings more sharper. Look at a 
man which hasn't had a dinner for a serious variety of days. Won't 
he shake a rump steak by tfie collar when he gets it ! Why he'll take 
and eat it with veracity I And I shall be ready to take and eat you. 
I'll tell you what's o'clock when I come back — you shall know the 
time to a minute ! Besides, these foreign parts of)ens a man's sensi- 
bilities, stretches his sentiments, and walks into his mind ! It makes 
him about five-and-twenty times a man, and fit to converse with the 
nobbiest in nature ! He sees life — a man which goes "to foreign parts 
does— real and universal life ! — and knows more when he comes back 
than he'd learn here in two eternities. It's wonderful what a man 
which travels picks up. You should only hear one of 'em talk, that's 
all; There's no such a thing as a finish to it. He'll go on and on, as 
if his tongue was immortal, and make your hair stand up on end." 

"But you don't want to go to learn to talk, dear," said Sarah; 
** you are able to talk very beautiful now ! " 

" Can't come it anything like what they can, and so you'll say when 
I return. I'll tell you all about the real Bengal tigers, and regular 
rhinoceroses, and all that ; and expostriculate about the live natives 
which are allowed to have as many naked wives as they like — which 
is difibrent to what it is here in this country, where one's thought 
enough ; and the sea, and the rocks, and the lakes, and the moun- 
tains without any top to 'em at all, but going up into the other world, 
and clean through it, and — " 

" Well, dear," said Sarah, breaking the chain of his eloquence, 
"^but you can talk about all this now ; and as for the naked wives you 
speak of, I'm sure it's a shame it's allowed. I wouldn't see such 
uadecent sights ; they're right on disgraceful to be beheld — the bold 
indelicate creatures ! I'm sure they're not fit for a Christian to see," 
"Ob, U's thought nothing of there! they all do it and save the 



expense of clothes* If they didn't, how would a man siqyport such a 
mob of wives ? If they all dressed there as they dress out here, a 
man would want a mint to pay for petticoats alone ! ** 

.'* Then they oughtn't to have so many," returned Sarah, with a 
feeling of virtuous indignation. ** I£ they can't afford to keep 
them decent, they oughtn't, in fact, to have any at all. I wonder 
they're not ashamed of themselves ! For my part, I'd make th^n 
lie a-bed all day : Ihey never should go out so." 

" They don't care a mite about it: they're used to it" 

" Then they ought to live by themselves. If I'd my will, I'd 
shut up the country, and let no Christians in at alL It's right on 
shocking to think of, and if I were you, Cornelius^ I woulda't go and 
see such indelicate sights." 

" Oh, I must go," said Comey. " I told Mr. Charles that I'd go." 

'* 1 wish you wouldn't, Cornelius, dear." 

** Don't you be a mite alarmed. You may take your oath I shan't 
611 in love with any of that lot." 

'' No, dear, I'm not in the least afraid of that ; but I really wi^ 
you wouldn't go, dear." 

" Why, we can write to each other like life ! You'll see what 
stunning letters I'll send you! I'll tell you what's o'clock in them 
letters ! /'// walk into your sensibilities. * FU show you how many 
feelings make five, and how universal one heart can feel for an- 
other. You'll see ! You'll have nothing to do while I am gone, but 
to be on the look out for letters." 

** But what do you want to go at all for, dear? You don't want 
to be any longer in service." 

**No, Sally; no, my love: I know I'm independent, — indepen- 
dent of service, at least; but I can't bear, you know, to be ungrate- 
ful. Why didn't Mr. Charles ask James or William or John to go 
with him? Why, because he wished me to go, and me alone. 
Wouldn't it have been ungrateful, Sally, my love, if after all Sir 
John has done for me, I'd refused ? Why, of course it would. He 
wishes me to go, and as a universal matter of gratitude, I mu^." 

Sarah wept, but said no more, when he kissed her and went to 
look after his shirts, while she sought the widow ; and having as- 
certained that Juliana's maid, a pretty little delicate blonde^ was 
going with them, she obtained leave of absence for two or three 
hours, and went to consult Comey's aunt. 

Having arrived at Craske's house in a state of int^se perspiration, 
she was received with the utmost kindness by the good old lady, who 
jperceiving in an instant that something had happened, enquired most 
anxiously, " what on airth " it was. 

" He's going," replied Sarah, greatly excited — ^** he's going to leave 
us : he's going to go into foreign parts, where all the women run about 
naked ! Would you believe it ? " 
, " Who, dear ? Who's a goin' ? who do yow mean ? " 

"Cornelius." 

" ffe a goin' to foreignjparts ? " 



** He's off to-morrow morning with Mr, Charles." 

** To-morrow momin' ? " 

*f Yes I amd he'll be drownded, I know he will ! We never shall 
gee biin again." 

^^ A goin' to foreign parts," said aunt Ann, with a peculiar expression 
of incredulity, " to-morrow momin* ? What Corney ? " 

*' Yes, as true as I'm ahve." 

" He shan't go to foreign parts ! He shan't go and get drownded ! 
.There ain't no sort of necessity for it now ! " 

•'Don't let him go at all. Pray don't. Set your face against it. 

You can persuade him. He'll be a comfort here ; but while he is 

^one we shall be wretched. Pray don't — pray don't let him go at all." 

**He shan't go! I'lfsee all round about that! He aiV^a goin' 
to go and get drownded now ? What's the good of bringin' boys up to 
be drownded? — Here Bill!" she added, calling to one of the men, 
" Where's yer master ?" 

" Arter the pigs," rephed Bill. 

*' Do yow go and tell him to come here at onest ! " 

** Very well, marm," said Bill, who moved towards the piggery, at 
the rate of a quarter of a mile an hour, and very deliberately told his 
master th^U; he'd " got to go and cut in like life." 

Craske, wondering what could have happened, and hoping that the 
house was not in flames, left his pigs, and on entering the room in 
which Sarah was sitting, aunt Ann said, << It marn't be ! I'll take care 
it shan't ! What d'ye think? Here's Corney a goin' to foreign parts ! 
to a place they call Italy, right at the very other end of the world, 
where the women go naked, and Bengal tigers run about just like rats." 

" What d'ye say ? Comey's a goin' ? " said Craske. 

" Yes, he thinks he's goin' in the morning, but he ain't." 

** Corney a goin' to foreign parts ! He marn't go to foreign parts." 

" Don't I say so ? He shan't go ! I'll tie him by the leg first. 
He'll p'raps get drownded, or a thousand things : what does he know 
about the sea ? he can't swim. P'raps he'U get swallowed up whole 
by the savages ; they're not at all nice. I say he shan't go : I'm 'tar- 
mined he shan't ; and so that's all round about that." 

" Do persuade him off it, there's a good soul," said Sarah. " I wouldn't 
have him go for die world." 

*' Well, but look here," said Craske, who felt quite bewildered. ** I 
don't understand this at all. Yow say Comey's a goin' to foreign parts, 
and he's going to start to-morrow momin' ; but yow don't mean to 
say which he's goin' to leave arout comin' to say good bye ? " 

" But he shan't say good bye," said aunt Ann, " I'm 'tarmined." 

"Well, but why does he go ? Who's he goin' with ? and what's 
he goin' for ? Let's know suffen about it." 

" Mr. Charles is going," said Sarah, " and Mr. Lejeune, and Miss 
Lejeune, and Mrs* Wardle : they're all going together, and want Cor- 
neUus to go with them." 

" Oh that's it ! He's goin', with them ; that alters the case ! Let 
him go by dl means." 
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^ WeU bat IkCea/' Mid Cmmj. 

<< Dctt't tell me,*' continued hU aunti who had wound henelf up 
like the works of en akrom beU» and c&uUMt cton till the weight q£ 
her eloquence had run down. *' I tell yow, yow don't ought to thiidiL 
about goin' ; and, moreover than that, yow needn't think about gofin*, 
for go yow shan't ! I'll lose my life fint ! What on airdi do yow waat 
to go /or? ' 

'• ru tell you/' said Comey. 

^' A pooty thipg indeed !" puiaoed his aunt, who had nc^ dene by 
any means ; ** a pooty thing indeed, here to go all this number o' 
thousands o' miles, and for what? " 

** To see life." 

'^ To see life ! Do yow mean the life that's in them impudent 
hussiea — ^them bold and unnatezal women yow talked about to Sarah 
this momin' ? Is that the sort o' life yow want to see? Why Fm 
ashamed o' yow — ^right on ashamed ! Sich sights ain't fit for Chns- 
tians ! Keep yow at home, bor, and lead a stiddy life, and don't yow 
run about arter such sights as them ! " 

'* Will you let me get a word or two in edgeways?" said Comey, 
as his aunt stopped to wind herself up again. ^' Will you hear me 
just speak ? because if you will I'll tell you all exactly what's 
o'clock." 

" That'll do," said Craske ; " it's yon?re turn now : go on." 

<' Well ! Mr. Charles rings for me, and says, ' Cornelius, you know 
that I'm going abroad, will you go with me ? ' What could I say ? 
Could I say. No, I won't ? Would that have been gratitude after all 
Sir John has done for me ? No ! Knowing that he wished tne 
to go, — ^for if he hadn't he'd have asked one of the others, — I 
said, ' Yes ; I'll go, sir,' and go I must ; and as for savages and ship- 
wrecks, and that sort of thing, I must stand my chance of course with 
the rest." 

^' But what necessity is there," demanded aunt Ann, ^^ for yowre 
standin' any such chance? There's no call for it-«-none — not the 
lessest in the world ! " 

*' I must say," added Craske, *' that if yow do go, yow don't ought 
to go arout makin' yar will." 

" Make my will ! " cried Corney ; " me make my will ? — ^what, at 
my time o' life ? Why if I was to make my will I should think I was 
going to die right off. ' 

"Yow may make yowre will if yow hke," said aunt Ann, who now 
assumed an air of auUiority. " But look yow here !— now on this I'm 
'tarmined — I don't wirfi to do it, not at all — I shall be very sorry to 
have to do it : it'll hurt my feelin's mueh to do iln-but just yow look 
here — make yowre will if yow like, but tf yow go I'll alter mine ! and 
now yow know my 'tarmination." 

" But how can I get off it ? " cried Cotney. 

'' What ! " replied his aunt, ^ will yow make me believe that one o 
the others won't do as wdl as yow i " ! 

" Why didn't Mr. Charles ask one af^the othen ? " 
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'* I don't care a mite about what yow Bay; you've no call to gd^and 
if yow do go mf 'tarmination's fixed," 

<' Well, but I've packed all my thiogs-^ handkerchiefs, shirts and 
stockings; and all ! " 

*' Handkerchers, ahirts, and stockings ! Who's to mend 'em ? 
Who's to look arter yow while yow re gone ? " , 

" Why, the lady's maid ; she'll look after me ! " 

Sarah burst into tears. 

" The lady's maid ! " cried his aunt, contempUiously ; ^* what, do 
yow think ladies' maids mead men's stockings ? " 

" Why shouldn't they ; where's the law on earth to prevent 'em ? 
Sally, my girl — come," he added, " don't take on sa It's notfain' ! I 
shall soon come back again if I go." 

<* But don't go, Corneliujs," said Sarah, ^^ pray don't. For my aake 
don't ; for the sake of your father, for the sake of your dear aunt 
and all — don't go. Consider what our feelings will be while you're 
gone. We shall think that a thousand things have happened. It isn't^ . 
you know, as your dear aunt says— it isn't as if you were forced to go^ 
in order to keep your situation, because itj^on't matter to you, Cor- 
nelius, whether you keep it or not ; and I m sure if you look at the 
risks you'll run, you'll see that it's never worth while to go at all. 
Besides, you hear what your dear aunt says ; and I'm quite sure she'U 
be just as good as her word — *' 

" That I will," interposed aunt Ann, firmly. 

'* Look, then, Cornelius, at what you'll get by going, and then look 
at what you will lose. Then again, dear, you doa't want to see more 
life — ^you've seen enough of that already. You're not like an ignorant 
man which wants his faculties polished up ! You know more — ^much 
more, Cornelius — than many a man would pick up in fifty years ; and 
as for your going to learn how to talk, why who can talk more beau-* 
tiful than you } Why if you were to see the scenes you describe, you 
couldn't describe them more nicely ! What, then, can you want to go 
lor ? Don't go^-^pray don't — ^there's a love ! You know how dear 
you are to us all ; and if anything was to happen to you, it would be 
tbe death of us — I know it would." 

" Well ; but Sally, my love," said Corney, " how am I to get off of 
it?" 

" Easily, dear," replied Sarah. ** All you have to do is to see Mr. 
Charles, and tell him your friends are afraid of your going— or what'U 
be better, say right down at once that you're going to marry and fcake 
a small farm, and would feel much obliged to him if he'd excuse you." 

"That'll be the very thing," said aunt Ann — *'the very thing! 
And he can't feel ofiended at that ! " 

" Well," said Corney, " I don't like to do it, but if I must do it I 
must ; and if I do, tbe sooner I do it the better." 

" Yes, dear," said Sarah, *' it had better be done at once, and theiii, 
you know, whoever goes will have time to prepare. Go now, dear, 
and tell him, and then come back again." 

** Well, but I can't walk all that distance back'ards and for'ards." 
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** iniijow go and do it?'* demanded aunt Ami.* 

** Well, I s'pose 1 must,** replied Corney. " 1 don't Hke to go and 
call off, but as you've all set your faces wholly against it, it's no use 
for me to hold out." 

•♦ Very well," said aunt Ann ; " I'll soon find yow a horse whichll 
take yow there and back, bor, in no time. — Dick ! " she cried, having 
opened the door — *' put the saddle on Smiler, and don't be long about 
it Ain't that air Bill back yet ? " 

" No, marm," replied Dick. 

«• Why what an etarnal time he's bin. Now move as if yow meanP 
to do't ! Whatever on airth has become o' that Bill ? "^ 

" He's waiting, perhaps," suggested Corney. 

" But what's the good of his waiting there ? We've got, I believe, 
-^take one wi' the other — the stupidest men upon nature's airth. But 
that's not the pint : the pint is for yow to do this, bor, without giving 
any offence. Vow can say, if yow like, that it's all along o' me : that 
I once went to sea in a fishing-boat at Yarmouth nigh six.and-fii'ty 
year ago, and felt as if I didn't care whether I lived or died ! Yow 
can bring me in in any way, bor, yow like; but I think that if yow say 
what Sarah tells yow to say, that yow're about to get married, and to take 
a small farm, it'll show him at onest that yow've no right to go^ and 
that if yow went with him, it 'ud be a loss o' time. There, now go,'^ 
she added, as the horse was brought out, '< and if yow make haste 
back, bor, I'll ha' suffen nice for yowre tea." 

" Now, Corney, bor," said Craske, "yow mam't offend Mr. Charles : 
be sure yow don't offend him : yow can do it very well arout that. 
Mind, whatever yow do, don't offend him." 

*' I won't, if I can help it," said Corney sharply, and left them with 
an air which convinced them all that he was not highly pleased withs 
their proceedings. 

" Now," said he, as he rode along thoughtfully, "this is what I call 
tyranny, this is ! — ^real and universal tyranny ! But it's alius the case 
with these old swells which has got any property to leave. If you 
offend 'em, good bye ! — it's all up ! — away goes the property from you 
like life ! You rausn't do what you like yourself. You must do what 
they like — if not, it's a case. Now, you know, this is slavery in 
€very point of the compass, and yet what are you to do ? It's true- 
I've got property o' my own, but put hers to it, and see how it'll be 
swelled ! Them houses are worth three or four hundred pounds T 
Look at that ! — look at it added to five ! Then, again, if I offend one 
I may offend the other, and the governor's got two or three hundred,, 
of course, although it's locked up in the farm. It ain't perhaps likely 
he'd leave it away from me— but, then, who knows ? Who can telb 
what fancy he may take into his head ? Look at Sir John leaving the 
estate clean away from George ! — and although that's not to be won* 
dered at by me, knowing what he is and what games he's been up to 
Jfor years — how can I tell that he won't leave what he has away from 
me? No, it won't do : I must keep in with them both, although I 
must say I don't a mite like this business of calling off going." 
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Having reached the Hall, and ascertained that Charles was in the 
lihrary, he went to him, and said somewhat tremulously, " Can I speak 
4o you, if you please, sir ? " 

'' Certainly, Cornelius," replied Charles. " What is it ? " 

" I hope, sir," said Comey, who could scarcely get his words out, 
Tjo highly important did he deem his communication — " I hope, sir, 
'that what I am going to say won*t he thought, sir^ to he out of no dis. 
respect, or any want, sir, o£ anything like gratitude ; but you know, 
«ir, what old people are, sir, and 'specially old women, which it's diffi* 
'cult, you know, sir, to do anything with, and which must have their 
own way, you know, sir ; and as such I'm>ery sorry for it, and I hope 
you won*t think it any want of respect." 

** Well, go on, Cornelius — go on," said Charles, who felt that 
"domey had still the power within him to make himself a little more 
intelligible. 

- ** I hope, sir, you'll excuse me," pursued Comey, much embarrassed ; 
** I should like it much, but she's afraid o' the sea." 

" Who's afraid of the sea, Cornelius ? Whom are you talking 
.about ? " 

** My aunt, sir. She's getting very old, sir. I just went to bid her 
l^ood bye, and she wouldn't have me leave to go abroad for the 
-world." 

"Oh ! " said Charles. " I see ! Your aunt does not approve of 
your going abroad." 

" She's afraid, sir," 

** Very good : then tell James I want him." 

" I hope you don't think it any disrespect to you, sir." 

-**N^t at all, Cornelius : oh ! not at all." 

'"Besides, sir, I think of marrying, and taking a small farm." 

" Well, Cornelius, well. I don't see that you can do better. Do 
I know the person to whom you are about to be married ? " 

'* Sarah, sir — our Sarah." 

" Well ! She appears to be a very steady person." 

" She is, sir," said Comey, " and a very good sort." 

** No doubt of it, Cornelius : no doubt. And as regards a fSarm,* if 
you wish to continue in this part of the country, speak to my brother 
about it : he^ll find you some land : he thinks of breaking up some 
portion of the park. Speak to him about it; and be assured of thai, 
that we shall at all times be glad to render you any assistance." 

** I return you many thanks, sir," said Corney. " I shouldl^e to 
go with you, sir, but I mustn't." 

*' Say no more about that, Cornelius. Sehd James here." 

Corney respectfully bowed, and withdrew ; and when he had ascer- 
tained that James really was going, his indignation at that which he 
termed his aunt's ** universal tyranny" increased. 

" But never mind," said he to himself, " I'll be even with her, I'll 
T)ut her in a stew of suspense for it now. I'll write her a note, which 
^o flesh shall understand, and which'll serve her out by keeping her 
^wake all night." 
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He then, mBpiimg the epirit of revengei wrote a note, which lan 
parecieely as foUowe : — 

''dearacntiwntetbesefewliiieatoiiiformyouthatmobediencetoyou 
hesihavedecUnedtogoabroadaiKlthatatjamesugoingaQdwaiitstogethiash- 
irtsandthiogsreadyiiBUstkeepathomeaiidwaitattableaadthereforeicantsee 
youagainUmightsoDopu)iealpresentfromyoiuraffectionateDepheweorneli. 
iiecreske." 

''There," said he, having completed the note, ''I think this'll be 
about a clencher. She'll he all the blessed night running over the 
links of thM chain, and that'll be what's called retributive justice. 
Shell think it some Hottentot language or other, and fancy, of course, 
that I*m going to start, and all IVe got to do to get out of it is to say 
that I was in such a hurry I couldn't stop for stops.'' 

He directed and sealed it, and took it with him into the stable -yard, 
and found one of the boys, to whom he said, '' Simon, if you take 
ibis note to my aunt, I stand a shilling ; but if you come back without 
an answer, mind, I stand nothing/' 

*' / won't come back arout an answer," said the boy, who held a 
shilling to be a little fortune ; *' I'll take care and recollect thaft." 

" Very well," said Comey, " mind you do. Don't on any account 
leave the place without one." 

'^ All right," returned the boy, who put the note into his cap, and 
inunediately started across the park. 

He was not long going, being anxious to see the colour of the shil- 
ling ; and on his arrivid at Craske's house, he sent the note in, as a 
matter of course, and told the girl that he was to wait for an answer. 

Well ! Aunt Ann opened the note, and ran her eyes along ttfe chain 
of letters until her sight was lost among the links. She got her spec- 
tacles. Well ! they magnified, certainly, but they only magnified the 
confusion. 

" What on airth is the matter o' my eyes ? " she exclaimed. " I 
must be a losin' my si^Jit/ I fear to run aU the letters one into the 
other ! Dear me, I hope my eyes ain't a goin' so fast ! Here, brother, 
just read this note, will yow ? " 

^' Sartney, Ann," said Craske, putting on his spectacles. '^ It's from 
Oomey, I s'pose ? " 

'^ Yes, it's from him ; but I fear so confused in my eyes, I can't 
lead it." 

" Oh, we'll make it out, 1 dare say, Ann, atwixt us. Eh ? — What ? " 
he added fitfully, as he looked at the note with an expression of 
curiosity the most intense — *' What ? — what's this ? Why it's the 
language o' where he was goin' ? — Derranti writhe se fewl ines toin 
formyouth atino bediencetoy — It's French or Greek, or suffeno' that; 
and as he knows we're not high larnt, he didn't ought to have sent 
it. Look here, my dear," he added, addressing Sar^, who of course 
felt most anxious to know- what Corney had written, '^see if yow can 
make anything out of it : I can't ! " 
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^'It'f 'some £BBB0ign langimge," said Sarah, as she ghmced at it. 
^' Perhaps it's Iwian, vfh&e he was going." 

*^ And where he is goin'," said aunt Ann ; '* mark that !" 

** I hope not/ replied Sarah — " dear me ! I hope not; but I'm sur« 
I'm not scholar enough to know what particular language it is." 
V '^ Who bxou^ it?" enquired Craske. 

*^ One of the boys," replied aunt Ann. 

'^ Haye him in then. Let's see if ?ie knows anything about it." 

Aunt Ann called the lad in at once, when Craske said to hint, 
^ IKd yow bring this here note, bor ? " 

^* Yes," replied the boy. 

"Who from?" 

'^ From Cornelius, which told me to wait for an answer." 

**We can't send an answer, bor: we can't brain it." 

" Must have an answer, please," said the boy, who began to think hk 
shilling belonged to the Apocrypha. "Mam't leave aront. It's 
petickler. He's off in the mornin' ; he's off to foreign parts." 

** Did he tell yow so ? " 

" No, he didn't tell me, but coachman did ; and so, in course, I 
knon^ he's agoin." 

" There," said aunt Ann,— "there, just what I said ! Didn't I tell 
yow how it 'ud be ? Well ! — ^let him go — let him go, and he shall 
know it. He shall never have a shillin' o' mine while he lives." 

** Do yow know Mr. Conks ? " enquired Craske, addressing the boy, 
who stood in a state of lively apprehension that he never should be- 
hold that particular shilling. 

" Mr. Conks?" replied the boy; " what Mr. Conks the schoolmaster ? 
—that Mr. Conks ? "i i 

"Yes," replied Craske, "just down here in the village." 

" Oh yes1" said the boy, " Ifwent to school there, and so I've got 
plenty of reason to know him." 

** Very good," returned Craske; '* then if yow'U just go there, and tell 
him that I shall be very ;nuch obleeged if he'll just step up here for 
about half a minit, I'll gi yow a horn o' ale, because arout him we 
can't send an answer back." 

Well. The boy had no objection to a horn of ale. It would have 
suited his palate then exactly : but he didn't care so much about the 
horn of ale as he did for the shilling, the prospect of which had faded 
considerably since his arrival ; and as it then appeared clear to him 
that Mr. Conks was really the only man going by whom this shilling 
could be secured to him, he started, and having found that gentleman, 
begged of him, as earnestly as if it had been a matter of life or death, 
to accompany him to the residence of Mr. Craske immediately, in 
order, as he said, " to settle a question which none but the high lamt 
could top." 

Accordingly, Mr. Conks, who highly appreciated the homage paid 
to his learning, accompanied the boy, in the full expectation of earning 
at least a mug of ale, of which beverage of was remarkably fond. 

"Muster Conks," said Craske, addressing that gentleman as he 
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entered, ^weVegotanotslieKimtmtoiBefbmgntQBgiietiiat&aytfaef 
of us can brain at all; and aa we knov that jow'xe wonderful high 
larat in languages, weVe aent far yow to be lund enough to tain it 
into sense." 

Mr. Conks— who had acquired a Tefnitation f<Mr learning bj a 
pompous delivery of high*sounding woods which legitimately bdoDged 
to no langusge at all — received the note with flings of apprehension, 
being conscious that if it were written in anything but Ei^lish, he 
should be able to make notbinff whatever of it 

'^ Ah ! '' said he, as he knit hu brows and glanced at the note hur- 
riedly, resolved on pronouncing it to be one chaotic meus of unintel- 
ligible nonsense; *'0h! — ^Let me teke a pinch of snuff." 

He did so, and looked at the note again ; and having faappilj dis- 
covered the meaning of it all, he sUghtly smiled, and then again 
'looked learned indeed. 

'' As Cornelius thinks of going to Itely, we think it's Italian, sir," 
observed Sarah. 

" Italian, my dear ! " said Mr. Conks pompously — ^feeling that he 
anight then with perfect safety show off—-'' that to a man of philoso- 
phical sentiments makes no earthly odds. Whether it be Italian or 
Turkish, or Greek or Chinese, or Constentinopoliterian, or any other 
tongue that ever entered the mouth of humanity since the creation 
within the comprehensive scope of the terrestrialized globe, it don^t 
.get over tne" 

** P'raps a mug of ale may assist you," said Craske. 
" It may," replied Mr. Conks gravely—" It may : but rest inextin- 
.guishably assured that I don't leave this without making it fairly and 
concisely out, let it be whatever language it may." 

**0h, he's wonderful clever!" whispered aunt Ann to Sarah. 
'" Nothen's too high lamt for him.'' > 

" Languages," pursued Mr. CMiks, " are so dissimulaneous in their 
peculiarly characteristic collateralization of tenses, that it requires the 
study of the philosopher's stone to be able to understand them all. 
Look at the Welsh language ! — ^look at the Spanish ! — ^look at the 
Irish ! — ^look at the Dutch ! — look at Babel, which we read of in 
Genesis ! — ^look at the condensed confusion of tongues there ! A man 
must think to get over them all. He must have a mental exumifi- 
cation of the mind." 

" It's wonderful how it's done at all," said aunt Ann; "it raily is 
right on wonderful. I shouldn't be able 16 speak the words, let alone 
understandin' *em." 

*' No, I supposefnot: listen, for instance: what would you do with 
this — krackkrokivisky krakrivekikekrokra kikkikrukikkikrykag kra- 
krekro?" 

" Oh ! I couldn't bring my tongue to pronounce it at all." 
'* And yet you see it is to be done. You see it comes like nature 
from me. But to business," added Mr. Conks, who looked at the 
note very gravely again. " Exactly ! I see I Very good indeed ! 
Well ! you want this translated ? " 
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^^ We only want to brain it," said Craske, *^ that*8 all i — we on^ 
merely want to know what it's all about." 

" Very good. Then you s?iall know what it's all about." 

** Can you really do it, sir ? " enquired Sarah anxiously. 

**Do it?" exclaimed Mr. Conks. "Why, what did I tell you 
before *? Bring it me in an antediluvian language, or any other lan- 
guage upon earth, and I'd do it. Now listen," he added ; " attend to 
every word, and you shall have every word of it interpreted. Now 
then, this is what he says : — *Dear Aunt — I write these few lines to 
inform you that, in obedience to your wishes, I have declined to go 
abroad ; and that as James is going, and wants to get his shirts 
and things ready, I must keep at home and wait at table, and therefore 
I can't see you again to-night. So no more at present from your 
affectionate nephew, Cornelius Craske.' — There you have it word for 
word." 

*' Oh ! thank you, sir — thank you ! " said Sarah, delighted. 

** Capital ! " cried Craske, with a feeling of admiration. " That's 
capital — well done, indeed! I knowed yow was the man — I knowed 
yow was ! " 

" Oh 1 to me,'' said Mr. Conks, " it comes as natural as life." 

" Yow're sartin sure," observed aunt Ann, *' that he says he's not 
goin* abroad?" 

" Quite. Here it is. He says that in obedience to your wishes, he 
has declined, and that James — ^whoever James may be — ^is going 
instead." 

** Well, I feel very much obleeged to yow ; but yow shall sto^ and 
take a cup o' tea arter this — that yow shall ! — Here, bor," she added 
addressing the lad, who was still in attendance of course, " here's 
a penny, and tell Cornelius ' Very well.' " 

" Is that all I*m to say, marm ? " enquired the boy, who really had 
a very strong suspicion that ' Very A^ell ' would not by Corney be con- 
sidered worth a shilling. " He said I warn't by no manner o* means 
whatsumdever to come back arout an answer." 

" This nephew of yours is a rogue ! " said Mr. Conks. 

" What, Cornelius?" enquired Sarah indignantly. 

" Yes ! And if you'll tell the boy to leave the room for a moment, 
I'll prove it. — ^Now look here," he continued, when the boy had 
retired ; ** he has written to you in this state of confusiation, con- 
ceiving that you wouldn't understand it." 

" If so," said Craske, " he was just about right, 'cause we couldn't." 

" Very good," pursued Mr. Conks, who knew, of course, that if he 
did not explain it all, Corney would. " He wrote it with that idea, 
and therefore I say that he's a young rogue. He knew, or at all 
events he fancied, that it would appear to you all to be a species of 
compound jumblification." 

** And so it did," said Craske. " But however he become so high 
lamt, I can't think ! Wherever he picked it all up, I can't brain ! 
Whoever on airth lamt him foreign languages, is a thing which is 
wholly a mysteiy to me ! " 
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*^ 1*11 nnderteke to tesoh jaa Ak laagua^e in Are flMnHtet^-^naj, in 
a moment— 4n the twinkling of an eye ! " 

'* Ah ! Vm too old to lun laogoages; aod if I wasn't, they'd be o' 
no use to me." 
*^ But 1*11 teach you all m an instant ! " 

^* Dear me ! " said Sanh, '' how clever you must be ! Fd no notion 
that languages could be taught thus quick. I should, however, 
dearly like to know that language, especiidly as Cornelius knows it ; 
and if you could teach mc in so short a tune, you don't know how 
thankful I should feel." 

** Oh ! I'll teach you all. This is not a foreign language— although 
if it was it wouldn't of course make the slightest difference to me. 
But it isn't ; and therefore I'll teach you aU at once. Dont you see," 
he continued, as they looked at the note earnestly, while he with his 
pencil divided the words, '^ Don't you see it's all English, with the 
letters put together without either spacing or pointing ? Look here, 
* Dear Aunt — I — write •—and so on ; don't you see ? " 

^' Why, what etamal fools we must be not to brain that afore ! " 
cried aunt Ann. 

*^ Soul and bones ! " exclaimed Craske, laughing heartily. '' There's 
a job ! — there's a job ! Ha, ha, ha, ha ! " 

" Isn't he a young rogue now ? " cried Mr. Conks. " Isn't he a 
young rogue nanff Dl tell you what I'd do with that young gentle- 
man," he added, addressing aunt Ann more particularly: ^Td send a 
written answer by the boy, and jumble all the letters together as he 
has done, and thus at once prove to him that you understand it." 
" I'll do it ! " returned Aunt Ann. " A brave thought ! " 
''Yes; that'll be capital, won't it?" said Craske. ''That will be 
what I call capital." 

" Now then," said aunt Ann, who got the pen and ink — "now then, 
dear, what shall us say ? Shall us say we're glad to hear which he 
ain't opposed our wishes, and which, if he had, he wouldn't ha' bin 
half 80 much thought on ? " 

"That'll do beautiful, indeed!" replied Sarah. "You can't say 
anything better than that But jumble all the letters together in con- 
fusion; and in order to puzzle him the more, dont spell liie words 
right by any means." 

Aunt Ann laughed, and commenced her task ; and having finished 
it, gave the note to the boy, who felt, under the circumstances, thank- 
ful. 

They then had tea : and such a tea ! Aunt Ann was so happy — so 
full of joy— that she felt that she couldn't load the table too much. 
She had toast and broiled ham, and a knuckle of pork, and cheese and 
eggs and onions, and honey and sausage rolls, and potted hare and ale, 
and black puddings and pickles! Mr. Ccmks, having partaken of 
nearly the whole of these luxuries, pronounced it in a fit of enthusiasm 
to be a tea fit for the gods ! 

He then had a social pipe with Craske ; and aunt Ann and Sarah, 
having cleared away, rejoined them, when, as a natural matter of grati- 
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tude, be proceeded to inspire them with a wo&dcfrfully hi^ appreciation 
of his learning; and as he was essentially a man of imagination, he let 
it loose, and related a variety of his own personal adventures — in 
which he really never was and never could have been engaged ; and 
thi»s at once amazed and amused them, until it was found to be high 
time for Sarah to leave* 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

d'almaike at the haix. 



A FEW hours after the departure of Charles, with Lejeune, Juliana, and 
the Widow, D'Almaine nuide his appearance at the Hall. Having re- 
ceived the intelligence of Sir John's death from George — ^to whom he 
conceived the estate then belonged — he had determined on this expe. 
dition, not only in order to obtain cash for the I U, but with the 
view of getting as much more as he could before George heard of the 
public discovery of those villanies in which he had been so long 



lis circtimstances at that time, in consequence of this discovery, 
were desperate. He had gained thousands^— «ye, tens pf thousands— 
by his nefarious transactions with the ^^ Artful ;" but as he had spent 
the money as fast as he got it, he found himself without a five pound 
note, and without a friend willing to lend him one. He was repu- 
diated even by the " Artful " himself, in consequence of liis having 
revealed the secret of their connection, being resolved, as be said, not 
to suffer alone. 

This expedition was therefore regarded by him as a dernier reseort^ 
and as on his arrival he was received by George with every possible 
manifestation of pleasure, he felt that his star was again in the 
ascendant, and congratulated himself on having made a happy hit. 

"I flattered myself,'' said he, when George had greeted him most 
cordially — " I flattered myself that I should not be a very unwelcome 
visitor, although I had before my eyes the necessity for making an 
apology for running down without an invitation.'* 

*' Don't say a word about that," returned George. '* I am happy to 
see you, and I hope that during your stay you'll make yourself quite 
at home/' 

" I will, old fellow, because I know it will please you. But, I say, 
what a stunning estate you have here ! " 

^' Well, it may be said to be a fine estate," said George. 

" I'd no conception of it'g being so extensive ! '* 

** The extent of it, old fellow, you'll know more about by and by. 
But come with me and take possession of your roioms, and when we 
have had lunch, we'll ride round it." 

D'Almaine was accordingly installed in the apartments which had 
been previously appropriated to Mr. Lejeune, and having contemplated 
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the indicatioDS of subttaniial wealth around him, he made up his mind 
at once to go to work in earnest. 

'" I must have some of this wealth/' thought he. *' I feel that I 
have a portion of it now within mj grasp; and if I can by any means 

fet a purse again together, I'll hold it. Til not be the wretched fool 
have been. He's fond of play. Well : I can work him — cautiously, 
yet surely. He has this nne estate: he is surrounded by all the 
luxuries of life, while I have the prospect of utter destitution before 
me. It must be done, and I feel that it may be done with ease ; but 
if it be done, it must be done quickly. If that infernal Ben, who is 
watching all my movements,^oula discover that I am down iiere, 
he'll follow me and spoil all by claiming his share of the I O TJ. I 
was a fool for setting him against me. I was a fool for revealing that 
oecret It did me no good, but much harm— a/bo/.' I must not, 
however, dwell upon that which is passed : I must look to the future 
alone ; and if I am not much mistaken, I shall be able to get enough 
here to fall back upon for life. Let me have once more sufficient to 
bring me in three or four pounds a week, and I'll stick to it, and live 
upon it, and never touch a shilling of the principal. I have had three 
fortunes and squandered them foolishly away; but let me have one 
more chance, and 111 secure it : nothing on earth shall induce me to 
risk that" 

Having had lunch, George took him into the stable-yard, and 
ordered one of the grooms to bring out Grey Melton, the &nest and 
most valuable horse in the stud, standing within half-an-inch of seven- 
teen hands high, thorough-bred, and possessing the most perfect sym- 
metry, and consequent activity, courage, and strength. 

'* That is your horse,*' said George, '' during your stay; and this is 
your groom," he added, turning to one of the men. — **Sam, pay every 
attention to Mr. D'Almaine. Put the saddle on." 

Well! D'Almaine thought that this would do; and having 
mounted, he rode with George round the estate, and of course ad- 
mired all that he saw. 

*' I think," said he, as they rode along, " that I should like a quiet 
country life now. Every thiiif in town so soon palls upon a man; 
but here you feel invigorated, ^livened, and prepared to enjoy all the 
luxuries of life with greater zest." 

"Air and exercise," said George, "tend to invigorate, certainly; 
but a man of your stamp must have variety as well. It may be all 
very pleasant to be here for a few days, but if you were to live in a 
place like this year after year, you would almost fancy yourself buried 
alive." 

" I think not," rejoined D'Almaine ; " I think not. With an in- 
come sufficient to enable me to live in* a state of independence, I 
should not care so much about magnificence. I feel that a tranquil 
country life would be as pleasurable to me as that perpetual round of 
excitement to which I have been so long inured.** 

" Never," said George ; " never. Here you would be out of your 
element. Nothing but excitement would suit you, I know." 
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" I think ihat it would." 

" Then why don't you try it ? You have the means of doing so at 
your command. Four or five hundred a year in the country will go 
as far as a thousand will in town. Settle yourself down in the coun- 
try and try it Make up your mind now to try it for a year. I'll bet 
a hundred you'd be sick of it in less than a month.*' 

" That'll do/' thought D'Almaine, ; ** still sporting, I find." 

"What would you say," continued George, "to this ride every 
morning — to see the same hedges, and trees, and fields — to watch the 
growth of the barley, the wheat, and the oats, and then to return and 
dine alone and shut yourself up for the night." 

'^ Aye ! but I shouldn't think of doing it so. I'd either go out to 
dine with some one, or some one should come and dine with me." 

"Well; and if you did, what would the society of those whom we 
in general meet with in the country be to you ? What can they talk 
about ? — what do they talk about ? Nothing but horses, and dogs,. 
and religion. You are fond of dogs, I know. But what can you do with 
them. Keep them chained up. You dare not try them ! A man who 
fights dogs in the country is considered a heathen. The only thing 
of importance you can do in the dog line is to keep a pack of hounds,, 
and that alone will cost you a thousand a-year." 

" A thousand a-year ! " cried D'Almaine. 

" Yes, at least. There is in this county a friend of mine who kept 
a pack fifteen years, and they cost him on the average two thousand 
a year." 

" Well ; but didn't the persons who joined in the sport subscribe ? " 

" I'll tell you. Having kept the hounds nearly twelve years at hia 
own expense, he intimated to those whom he met in the field, and 
whom he treated with princely hospitality, that if they felt disposed to 
subscribe they might do so, and place the amount of their subscription 
to hi|i account in one of the banks; and how much do you think they 
subscribed ? Men living in afiluence ! — fifty of them — who met the 
hounds three times a- week throughout the season — how much do you 
think they subscribed ? " 

" Fifty of them — well, say ten pounds each. Perhaps five hundred 
a-year!" 

"Thirty five pounds, and no more! Seven of them paid five 
pounds each into the bank, and the rest — ^notwithstanding they con- 
tinued to hunt — altogether forgot it. Why they are the meanest set 
alive ! Provide them with sport, and they'll come to enjoy it, and eat 
your dinners afterwards, and drink all the wine you like to give them, 
aud call you a jolly good fellow ; but expect them to bear any portion 
of the expense, and you become at once a miserable humbug ! That 
would suit you, wouldn't it ?" 

" Not exactly." 

** No. I should say not ; and yet you must associate with them — 
if, indeed, you have any associates at all — although you know that 
their aim is to sponge upon you, and privately laugh at your 
foUy." _. 
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^* There is too much of that in every coun^, bo doubt; liSl^I tiiink 
that wiUi a few congenial q>irit8y a conntrjr life must be ddi^liul.'' 

** But where are you to get your congenial 8i»iitB ? Where are you 
to find them t* 

^* There are two here, at all events!" said D*Almaine, siamnng 
George on the back heartily. ''Three or four like you would Ix 
quite enough for me.*' 

George was highly pleased with this : it suited him eanetly ; and 
when they had been completely round the estate, they jelumed to the 
Hall and dmed. 

** Croly," said D'Almaine immediately after dinner, " I |de4ge you 
in a bumper. I congratulate you on having succeeded to so fine an 
estate. May you live long, old fellow, to enjoy it ! " 

*' The estate is not mine, D'Almaine,'' returned Geoige. 

^' Notyours ? — not yours ? To whom on earth, thai, does it belm)g? ' 

'' My brother Charles/' replied George. '' It was left to him." 

^'What!" cried D'Almaine, with an expression of amaaement 
** Why he is the younger son, is he not ? " 

*' Yes ; but the estate has, notwithstanding, been left to him." 

'* Why you astonish me ! But come» come, old fellow : this won't 
do, you know/' 

*' Oh, it's fact !— I am but the Steward." 

'' Well, but jesting apart: come, you know I can't take this in. 
Are you not in reality the owner of this estate ?" 

** Don't I tell you that it belongs to my brother? " 

'' You tell me so ; but I won't have it ! " 

" It's the truth, D'Almaine, upon my honour." 

*' Upon your honour ! " 

*^Yes!" 

"Well, but how?" said D'Almaine, who looked perfectly bewildered 
— how ? — what's the meaning of it ? — how can it be so .^ " 

'' It's sufficient for me to know that it is so." 

** Well ! as you say that it is so, upon your honour, I am of course 
bound to believe you ; but — the younger son, and all ! — ^it appears so 
strange ! '* 

** You must see a copy of the will, I find, in order to feel convinced. 
Had it not been so, D'Almaine, I should have sent up the amount oi 
that I O U at once." 

" Well, it certainly would have been acceptable, for to tell you the 
truth, I have lost so much of late that at present I have hardly a 
feather to fly with." 

" Indeed ! " cried George, who began to inspire a feeling of contempt 
for the man. 

" I don't mind telling you," said D'Almaine, " because we know 
each other so well ; but as true as I'm alive, I'm at present hard up, 
and therefore, if you could manage that little matter £c>r me, you'd set 
me just now on my legs again." 

" I can't do it yet," returned George. ** You shall hasre it as soon 
as possible, but I can't do it yet." 
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'< Can 70U mimagte half of it ? " 

" I cannot at present. I really have no money." 

" Well, old fellow, but your credit is good ! '* 

'^ It may be : but I have not yet proved whether it is here or not. 
It is, however, certain that I cannot by any means raise the amount at 
pve«ent." 

" rU tell you what I'll do with you, old fdlow," said D'AImaine, 
ivho was anxious to get a portion of it, at least, before the discovery 
of his villanies became known to George. '* I'll meet you half way 
— rU do that I So useful would a little money be to me now, that if 
you can raise two hundred and fifty, I'll give up your 1 U, and cry 
quits ! That will be as much to me now as a thousand would be to 
me at any other time ; and therefore, if you can manage it, do." 

** Well," said George, " I'll see what I can dp to-morrow morning. 
I shall be able to manage that, I've no doubt." 

^^ There's afgood fellow. And now let us drop these infernal 
money matters : they always were, and always will be to me, disgust- 
ing. But when you tell me that this spl^3ydid estate is in reality not 
yours, you amaze me ! * Still you have, of course, something? " 

** A paltry two hundred and fifty a-year — that's all." , 

^^ Two hundred and fifty a-year ! Why I thought that you told me 
when you were in town that you knew the will secured the whole 
estate to you, with the exception, indeed, of a few legacies ! " 

** And so it did ! — the only will of which / had any knowledge !-r- 
but this was made subsequently." 

" I see ! But how does he attempt to Justify his conduct ? ** 
'"" " He doesn't attempt to justify it at all. But I'll show you a copy 
of the will," he added, ** and then you'll at once know all about it" 

He left the room ; and during his absence, D'Almaine dwelt deeply 
upon a scheme which he conceived might, under the circumstances, 
be easily accomplished. 

" Bnt," thought he, " I must secure this two hundred and fifty first, 
and when I get it, that alone will give me courage to do more. And 
what have I to fear from him— knowing what I know ? Why I could 
ruin his reputation for ever, and he knows it ! This money, however, 
must first be secured." 

** There," said George, on his return with a copy of Sir John's will, 
" look at that" 

D'Almaine opened the document, and proceeded to read it care- 
fully ; and when he came to the part which had reference to George, 
he looked up and said, *' Five hundred, old fellow l-^five hundred a 
year, instead of two hundred and fifty ! " 

** Go on," returned George. *« You'll see all about it by and by. 
Wait till you come to the codicil." 

Well, D'Almaine continued to read ; and having ascertained exactly 
how the case stood, he said, " Who is this lady, Croly ? — this Mrs. 
Wardle?" 

" She waa my late father's housekeeper. ^ You saw her with him in 
London." 
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«' Oh ! '' said D'Almaine, tboughtfbllj. J' Ah ! She is a widow, I 
think you told met " 

"Yes.*' • 

" Has she any private property ? — anything besides this five hnn. 
dred a-year which I perceive Sir John has left her?*' 

" A trifle," replied Geoi^. " She has an interest in some property 
near here, but the amount she derives from it, is, I believe, inconsider- 
able." . 

''She's rather a slappish looking woman, is she not ? " 

" There's nothing about her particularly slap. She's a good-looking 
woman enough, and ?uis been, I have under8tG<)d, considered a beauty."' 

'* Ah, she appeared to me to be a decent sort of a creature. About 
what age do you think she is ? *' 

" I should say about fifty." 

** She is living in this neighbourhood, I suppose ? " 

" She left this morning with Charles." 

" Is she then going to Italy with him? " 

** Oh yes ! they are all going together." 

** Croly," said D'Almaine earnestly, " you'll laugh at me, doubtlesff, 
but I'll tell you a secret : I am resolved on getting married." 

" Well," returned George with a smile, — " Well, a man may do worse 
than even that." 

"The fact is, I am tired of this life of excitement, and have made 
up my mind to settle down." 

" And would you marry the widow f " 

"Why should 1 not?" 

" Why, look at her a|e compared with yours ; ^there's a difference 
of twenty years, at least. ' 

** I care nothing for that. What sort of disposition has she ? " 

'* Oh ! she is a most amiable person, and highly intelligent as well." 

'* Then I'll tell you what I'll do ! I'll look «fter her. You'll hear 
from them, in all probability, in a few days ; and if you'll let me know 
where she is, I'll go over." 

" You shall know where she is to be found," returned George, " but 
as for your going on such an expedition, it will be, I know, of no use 
whatever." 

" Why not? " said D'Almaine. 

" Because she'll not have you." 

" How is it possible for you to know that ? I'm not an egotist, nor 
am I particularly vain, but I think that my appearance, to say the 
least, will not inspire her with disgust." 

" Were you the most attractive fellow in Europe, she wouldn't have 
you." 

" Why not ? " demanded D'Almaine, who felt piqued at this ap- 
parent intimation that he really was not the most attractive feDow in 
Europe. "Why not?" 

" Because she has made up her mind not to marry again." 
** Oh ! / shall be able to get over that. I'll [soon make her alter 
her mind on that subject." ^^ 
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'* Never," said George. " Never." 

** I have no fear of it : not the slightest." 
" Nor need you have the slightest hope ! " 

*' Well; but don't you really think that I should be able to work 
it ? Suppose she were at Naples, or Venice, or Rome, and I were to 
go over and get introduced, do you imagine that her scruples are so 
deeply imbedded that I couldn't pull them up by the roots?" 
" I do. I not only imagine — I know that you could not." 

" But how is it possible for you to know f " 

" I'll explain. When her husband — who was our clergyman— was 
on his death-bed, she promised him that she would never marry again, 
and she holds that promise to be sacred." 

" Well, but don't you think that a little tact would induce her ta 
hold this promise in a less sacred light ? " 

" A little tact ! No ! Not all the tact at your command could da 
it." 

*" But how do you know ? " 

' I'll convince you if I can," rep.lied George, who left the room> 
and having found the widow's letter containing her decision — a copy 
ot* which appeared in our fifteenth chapter — he placed it before D'Al- 
maine, and said *' There, old fellow, look at that. Understand," ha 
added, " that my father, to whom she was ardently attached, made her 
an offer just before his death." 

« Your father ! What, Sir John ? " 

** Yes, and that is her answer." 

D'Alnjaine read the letter and then shook his head, ** You are 
right," said he, " quite right. It's no go." 

" You see she might have had a title as well as a fortune." 

**/ see. It's all up. Oh, that's a perfect case ! But who is this 
girl whose name is mentioned in the codicil i*— this — what's her name ?' 
Jane Freeman, who is she ? " 

" She is the daughter of one of our tenants," replied George. 

"A farmer?" 

"Yes." 

" Has he any tin ? '' 

*' Oh he's a very substantial man. He farms about five hundred' 
acres of land, and has plenty of capital to work it." * 

" Ah. How many children has he V 

" She's his only child." 

" His only child ! Ah. I don't understand it myself, but how^ 
much capital is necessary to work a farm of five hundred acres ? " 

" Well, to work it as he works it, and to keep the stock that he 
keeps, you'd require — ^let me see — five eights are forty — ^you'd require- 
at least four thousand pounds," 

" Four thousand pounds. Ah. You know her of course ? 

" 1 should think so." 

'' Is she a tidy-looking girl ? " 

"The most beautiful girl in ^Ai5 county." 

" Oh, I see ! Then you'll secure Iier'' 
No. 20. 
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<« I will if Tcan. The fact it I Mduced her, and bene* that Memal 
codiciL'' 

" Did you refuse to marry her then ? " 

** I did ; conceiving that the estate would be miBc. I tell yoa tiiis 
in confidence, of course^" 

*' Of course ! I understand. Bvt why don't you marry her now ? '' 

*< Well— there is a liUk difficulty to be surmoanted.'* 

*' Ah ! I don't of course- desire to pry ii^to any secreds. You say 
that you seduced her. Is she enceinte f " 

**5he is," replied Greorge. 
' •* Well, then, of course you'll marry her at once.'' 

'' I can say no more than that I will if I can." 

*• If you eaity old fellow? Why she can't, under die eireumstances, 
refuse to have you ? *' 

** Perhaps she'll not," replied George. "We shall see. Pass the 
wine." 

D'Almaine, who imagined that this would be an excellent chance 
for him, and who at the same time perceived that there was something 
beneath the surface which rendered the union of George and Jane 
doubtful, at once made up his mind to fall desperately in love with 
her, and, if possible, to carry her off. 

" Well," said be, having resolved on not saying another word on 
this subject, " how do you spend your evenings ? Do you play at 
all?" 

" Whom have I to play with?" said George with a smile. " I as- 
sociate with-no one here. I go into the town sometimes and have 
a rubber ; but even there they are so spiritless, that I seMom do 
even that. If you'd like to have a few throws, I've dice in ihe 
house?" 

« Well," replied D' Almaine, " we need not play high. We'll have 
.a few throws, if you like ! " 

The dice were produced, and they played ; and as D' Almaine had 
but two sovereigns to commence with, he proposed to begin low,* and 
they threw for crowns ; but when he had succeeded in making the 
game sqfe^ the stakes were increased, they played for pounds, and 
D'Almaine'sj)urse was filled again. 

In the morning, George, mindful of his promise, and pleased with 
the prospect of saving two hundred and fifty pounds by its perform- 
ance, went to the bank, where an account had been opened in his 
name by Charles ; and during his absence, D'Almaine, having decided 
on the pursuit of a course which be imagined could hardly fail to be 
successful, ordered his horse, ascertained in what direction Freeman 
lived, and rode over with the view of introducing himself to him. 

He passed the house, expecting to catch a glimpse of Jane ; but as 
she was not to be seen, he rode on, and enquired of a boy whom he 
met if he had seen Mr. Freeman about ; and on being informed that 
Freeman was in an adjoining field, he entered that field and rode up 
to him at once. 

" Good morninsr," said he. 
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'^ Good mornibg, git," said Frebman, who knew tfhe horte but not 

the iTwin. 

'' Mr. Freeman I believe I have the pleasure of addresinng ? " 
'' My name, sir, is Freemad*" 

*' Ah Mr. Freeman 1 I've often heard my late friend, Sir John, speak 
of you. A sad loss, Mr. Freeman, a very sad loss." 
. " It is a sad loss, sir, indeed." 
" You don't remember me, I suppose, Mr. Freeman." 
" I can't say that I do." 

" No, it's some time since I was here before. I'm staying'^up at th« 
Hall. I ran down to see ray friend Charles before he left, but I found 
that lie had started several hours before my arriral." 
" Aye, he started yesterday morning." 
*' Yes, and I arrived a few hours after h« left." 
*' That was unfortunate — very." 

*'Yes: but these things can't be helped. Disappointments must 
be borne." 

" That's true, sir : they must be. Do you intend to make a long 
stay in this part of the country ? " 

"No; I shall not stop long. George and I get on very well, but 
Charles is my favourite." 

'* He's a gentleman, sir, is Mr. Charles. I believe him to be as 
good a man as his father." 

"There you have expressed my sentiments precisely. He is a 
gentleman, every inch of hiui ; I nev^ knew him to be guilty of an 
act of meanness or dishonour. He possesses a noble heart, and a 
noble mind too ; ingenuous and generous, even to a fatdt. That Sit 
John knew, Mr. Freeman. His will, 1 think, sufficiently proves that.' 
*' You are right, sir, quite right," returned Freeman. " The will 
certainly proves that he was 'the favourite son." 

" Well," said D'Almaine, who thought that he had done enough to 
• this subject for the present, " what sort of crops are we going to have 
this year?" 

" Why, thank God, they look healthy at present : the wheats are 
particularly strong." 

*' You are famed for your stock, I understand." 
" Well, sir, I can shew you some bullocks which perhaps in this 
county can't be matched." ''-' 

" I should really like to see them — if, indeed, I'm not intruding too 
much on your time." 

" Oh dear me, no, not at all ! I shall feel great pleasure in shewing 
them to you." 

" Very good. This will do," thought D'Almaine, who, as he rode 
by Freeman's side, succeeded in making himself particularly agi'ee- 
able, and when he had highly admired everything he saw, Freeman 
invited him to take a glass of wine. 

No second invitation was needed. They dismounted at once and 
went into the house, and Freeman, having rung the bell, desired the 
servant to tell Jane to send him the key of the sideboard. 
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Jane, who had been watching D'Almaine from her window and 
wondering who he was— -instead of sending the key, was prompted hy 
a yery natural feeling of curiosity to take it herself, which she did, 
and the moment she entered the room D'Almaine appeared absolutely 
struck with admiration. He gazed at her as if she had enchanted him; 
and although she retired immediately after she had given the key ta 
her father, the impression which she had apparently created percep- 
tibly remained. 

**Is that lovely girl your daughter, Mr. Freeman?" he enquired 
with an expression of the most intense earnestness. 

** Yes, sir," replied Freeman, " that is my Jane." 

** I never before beheld such beauty ! And she is doubtless a& 
amiable as she is beautiful." 

** She's a good girl," said Freeman, " notwithstanding her mis- 
fortune." 

** Misfortune!" cried D'Almaine, with a look of amazement; "is 
ahe unhappily married then to some worthless person ? ** 

*• No, sir, no : she is not married. Now, sir," he added, having 
passed the bottle, *' do me the favour to try that." 

D'Almaine, who perceived at a glance that the subject could not be 
with safety pursued then, bowed, and filled his glass and drank, ancT 
praised the wine highly, and shortly afterwards rose, and taking Free- 
man by the hand, expressed himself delighted with his courtesy, and 
left him. 

Having remounted, he gave the man who held his horse a crown,, 
which the poor fellow stared at and then stared at him, and said, 
** Beg pardon, sir: do yow know wot yow've guv me ? " 

*' All right, my good fellow," replied D'Almaine, who, having caught 
a glimpse of Jane at one of the windows, raised his hat gracefully 
and started. 

*' Well," said he, having passed the gate, '* this is an admirable 
beginninff ! I have certainly carried two points to perfection ! I have- 
made a highly favourable impression upon him, and induced her to 
believe that she has made a deep impression upon me. Now the next 
move is an important one. I'll not write to her as I first intended ;. 
no. I'll do the ingenuous : an appearance of candour always tells. 
I'll speak to him — that will be the dodge ! Let me make it all right 
with him, and I shall then have the game in my own hands. If pos- 
sible, this shall be done to-day. The thing must not be delayed. It 
is perfectly clear to me that he has not a very exalted opinion of 
George ; that's all in my favour. But I really see nothing which is 
not favourable. The fact of her having been seduced tells for me, 
and what do I care about her having been seduced ? There must be 
something behind the scenes more than I know of, or he never would 
have said, * I'll marry her if I can.^ It is hence clear that their mar- 
riage does not depend upon him. It is certain that she has refused to 
marry him, and that, viewed with reference to her present situation, 
proves the existence on her part of some feeling of disgust. What 
then have I to fear } Why, nothing ! She'll marry me if only to b* 
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revenged upon him ; and two hundred and fifty a-year, besides the 
^jrospect — I may almost say the certainty — of having eventually four 
or five thousand added, must not, under existing circumstances, be 
-despised. Secure her, and whom need you care for ? If it be possi* 
ble I mill secure her, and that it is possible I feel now convinced* In 
-the course of the day I'll see Freeman again and make it all righiC 
with Mm,'' 

On his return to the Hall he found George in the library, who said, 
"** Well, Gusty, have you enjoyed your ride ? ** 

** Very much indeed," replied D'Almaine. 

** I have been to raise this money for you. I have had some diffi- 
culty about it, but I've done it. Have you the I U with you?" 

"I have," replied D'Almaine ; *' but I hope that you have not hu- 
miliated yoursell* on my account." 

" Here's the money," returned George, " and don't say another word 
^bout humiliation. I promised thcit I'd get it for you if possible, and 
I have got it." 

D'Almaine gave up the I U, and received two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

" I have," said he, ** a remittance to make ; perhaps you'll, excuse 
me for an hour or two." 

** Certainly," replied George; "certainly. I hope, old fellow, that 
-while you are here, you'll act precisely as if you were at home. We 
shall dine together, of course ? " 

'* Oh, I shall be back in an hour or so. I am merely going into 
the town." 

" Very good," replied George : and D'Almaine ordered his 'horse 
again ; and having reached the town, opened an account at one of the 
lianks, conceiving that the appearance of it might be made useful : and 
when he had obtained a book, he thoughtfully rode round to Free- 
man's. 

" Is Mr. Freeman within ? " he enquired on his arrival. 

*' Yes, sir," replied the servant, " he is." 

" Give him my card, and say that I am the gentleman who had the 
pleasure of seeing him this morning." 

The servant delivered the card to Freeman, and D'Almaine was im- 
mediately requested to walk in; and as he entered, Jane rose, and 
having bowed to him, withdrew, when he took a chair and calmly said 
to Freeman, " My dear sir, I have to make a thousand apologies for 
this intrusion; but I feel that when I have explained to you the cause 
of it, you will pardon me, and ascribe this visit to the purest and most 
honourable motives. This morning you were kind enough to ask me 
in to take a glass of wine with you; and I highly appreciated. your 
courtesy ; but having entered the house with you, I saw one whose 
beauty inspired me with admiration — whom with touching simplicity 
you called Kgood girl^ and with whose misfortune I have been since 
made acquainted. Mr. Freeman, I utterly abhor the heartlessness by 
which such proceedings are characterized. They cannot be sufficiently 
reprehended; and as this case in a peculiar manner touched my sym- 
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pathiet, having a high admiration of her heauty, I have paid yoti this 
visit, Mr. Freeman* with the view of requeeting you to permit me to 
solicit lier hand. You will perceive that I wish to do nothing clan- 
dcatinelj : I like ou all occasions to be open and candid. I therefore 
ask your permission before I attempt to make known my sentiments 
to her. I require no money at all with her ! — ^not a shilling ! The 
hand and the heart of so beautiful, and, as I believe, so pure-minded a 
beinfT* are all that I require to render me happy." 

** Well, Mr. D'Almame," replied Freeman, who was neither dis- 
pleased nor amazed to hear that Jane had inspired him with admiration* 
♦* you have certainly pursued a very proper course by naming the sub- 
ject to me first. I must say you have acted very much like a gentle- 
man. I like candour: I like straightforward conduct, sir, as I like 
my life; but I really can say nothing at all to this, until I have 
consulted my daughter.' 

** Will you do me the favour to consult her on the subject ? " 

" I will. As a friend of poor Sir John and Mr. Charles, I can't of 
course but respect you, and I must say that I like your straightforward 
conduct much. I rvill consult her on the subject ; and if I find ber 
disposed to accept your addresses, why then we shall know how to 
act." 

" My dear sir," said D'Almaine, " I hardly know how to thank you ; 
but 1 beg of you to be assured of this, that should I be fortunate 
enough to gain her hand, all that a husband should be, I'll be to her." 

'^ I hope so, Mr. D'Almaine : I hope so. But how came you to 
hear of her misfortune ? ** 

*' The villain himself told me of it !— I beg pardon," he added, ** I 
ought not to have made use of that expression, but, between ourselves, 
I have such a thorough contempt for heartlessness, that I cannot help 
showing it sometimes. I wish to say nothing against him : if I were 
to do so, it might appear that I wished to place his conduct in a still 
more unfavourable light ; but you doubtless perceived when I spoke 
of the will, and before I had seen your beautiful daughter, that Charles 
was my friend, not George." 

" Yes," replied Freeman ; " I perceived that, of course. Oh, the::, 
he told you of it." 

*' He did, and I couldn't help feeling indignant." 

'* Did you tell him that you had seen my daughter ? " 

" No : I wished to have no farther conversation with him on ibe 
subject." 

"You are aware, I suppose that he would marry her now, notwiil:- 
standing he abandoned her before Sir John's death." 

^He marry her ! Ah, Mr. Freeman, I hope that her happiness 'will 
not be sacrificed for ever." 

" That is what she is afraid of, and hence she rejects him." 

" I admire her spirit ! She is, moreover, wise ! What can she 
expect, after having been abandoned by him in whose honour she 
reposed the utmost confidence ? *' 

** True, very true : her confidence in him was unbounded, and like 
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a bad man, he betrayed it. I could show you two notes, sir, from him, 
which would amaze you." 

"Addressed to her?" • . 

" Yes : I have them now in my possession." 

'' Well : although I know him to be capable of almost anything, I 
should, I must say, like to see them." 

*• Then you shall : but, of course, in strict confidence ! " 

" Of course, my dear sir." 

*^ Then I'll get them. Excuse me for a moment," he added, and 
left the room, when D*Almaine seized a pen and wrote a cheque for 
five pounds, which he intended to place in the hands of the servant,, 
but which he took care not to finish until Freeman returned. 

*' There, sir," said Freeman, as [he placed the notes before him^ 
'* look at those." 

D'Almaine tore off the cheque and put it into his pocket, and then 
proceeded to read the notes with a well assumed expression of indig- 
nation. 

'* Is it possible ? " he exclaimed, having read the notes carefully* 
** Good God ! why what a strain to write in I " 

"There, sir, what do you think of them ? " » 

" My dear sir, don't ask me what X think of them. I cannot trust 
myself to designate them. I must think of them what every other 
honourable man must think of them ; but ask me — pray ask me so- 
more. "Why he here attaches all the blame to her I " 

" That's what I look at more particularly ! " 

"Oh, George, George ! I thought that you were bad enough, cer- 
tainly ; but this surpasses all. And after this he would marry her ! 
Why, if it were possible for her to consent to be thus deeply humili- 
ated, neither you nor I, nor any other man, could have a very high 
opinion of her intellect. Marry him after this ! The proposition is 
monstrous ! No, Mr. Freeman, no idea of that kind can, on her part, 
be entertained now, I should think ! " 

" And yet, to be candid with you, it sometimes appears that she has 
a latent affection for the man even now." 

" No doubt of it. I cannot have the slightest doubt of that. It 
is not to be imagined that she had no affection for him. But, sir, the 
affectionate solicitude of another would very soon wean her from that. 
I should have no fear whatever on the subject. She would contrast 
kindness with absolute cruelty, and soon discover which had the 
ascendancy in her heart. To suppose that she had no affection at all 
for him, were to suppose that she is not in spirit so pure as I firmly 
believe her to be, Mr. Freeman ; but that her affection for him would 
soon become extinct, when she found that she had the pure devotion 
of another, I feel so perfectly well assured that I should not entertain 
the slightest fear of being able to gain her whole heart." 

" Well, Mr. D'Almaine, 111 name the matter to her, and then I'll 
let you know the result." 

" Will you be kind enough to name the subject to her to-day ? " 

"iMfill." 
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' *' And allow me to call upon you again in the morning." 
•* CertRinly." 

•* Mj dear sir," «aid D*Aimaine, risins: and shaking Freeman warmly 
by the hand, *' I know not how to thank you, and therefore you must 
not expect me to make the attempt; but the time, 1 fervently hope. 
will soon come, when I shall be able to prove to you how highly I 
appreciate the goodness ofyonr fine old English heart." 

•* All I can say," returned Freeman, " is this, that whatever maybe 
the result of my consultatiijn with my daughter, I shall be at all times 
happy to see you as a gentleman, and especially as a friend of Mr. 
<?harles." 

D*Almaine again shook him heartily by the hand, and when his 
korse had been ordered to the door, he privately gave the cheque to 
-Jane's maid, who let him out ; and with many expressions of thanks 
to Freeman, remounted, ard gracefully took his leave. 

Freeman was highly pleased with him, and shortly afterwards sent 
up for Jane, to whom the maid, with intense delight, had shown the 
eheque for five pounds. 

*'My dear,'* said he, as Jane entered the room, " why, it appears 
that you have become a very dangerous creature." 
" Dangerous, dear father ? " 

" Yes, it appears that no one can see you now, without falling des- 
perately in love with you." 

Jane moved her head and smiled, but it was a smile of sadness. 
"That gentleman — Mr. D'Almaine," he continued, "is so deeply 
enamoured of you, that ho came for the purpose of requesting me to 
allow him to solicit your hand." 
*' Indred ! " said Jane. 

" Yes. my dear, and a more gentlemanly man, I think I never in 
my life met with." 

" He appears to be a perfect gentleman, certainly. But what did 
you say ? 

" I told him that I could say nothing to it, my dear, until I'd con- 
sulted you ; and when he had urged me to dd so, I consented, and he 
is coming to-morrow morning to know the result." 

" He might have known it at once, dear father," said Jane: ** had 
you named the subject to me before he left, one word would have 
been sufficient. He is doubtless a perfect gentleman, and he may 
have conceived an affection for me, but I would not on any account 
deceive* him." 

** Deceive him, my dear ! You would not deceive him ! He knows 
all about it!" 

" He does ! Pie knows of my unhappv fall and yet seeks my 
hand?" 

*• Yes, he knows all about it." 

" And would marry me ?it once? " 

" No doubt of it, my girl." 

•** Then I hold him in contempt ! " 

**But why, my dear? He loves you, and sympathiser with 
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you, and regards the cour&e pursued by George with utter abhor- 
rence. 

** Father, I cannot but conceive such a proposal to be, under the 
circumstances, indelicate in the extreme. Look at my position ! I 
must shortly become a mother. He knows it, you say, and would, 
notwithstanding this, niarry me now — marry me before the child is 
born ! Why, to me- the idea is disgusting. No man possessing a 
<lelidate mind — no man of common decency — would dream of making 
«uch a proposal. But who informed him of this ? " 

*' George himself.'' 
. "The wretch! Oh," she added, absolutely groaning with deep 
amotion,' *' I could — I could have my revenge \ But no — no. Oh, 
Jta told him, did he ? " 

** He did, my dear, and Mr. D'Almaine has an utter contempt for 
him in consequence.** 

** And well he map have ; but my dear father, this Mr. D'Almaine 
is no gentleman, I feel assured." 

" His manners are those of a gentleman, certainly." 

*'They may be ; but no gentleman would even make such a pro- 
posal as this. You know George's character well — almost as well as 
I iinow it myself ; but how do we know that this person — this Mr. 
D'Almaine — is not one of his creatures, employed to come here for 
«ome purpose which may not be consistent with my safety." . ^,,„^^, ^ 

*' If I thought that I'd kick him out of thchouse." ^ 

*' It may not be so ; but bow can we tell that it is not? " . 

** But what has your safety to do with him now ? You will never 
be a burden to him. This annuity must of course be regarded as . 
<:ompensation for the injury you have sustained, and we can never 
apply to him for more," 

" I am aware of it, father : but who can tell what his design may 
be ? I am to have a clear half of the income which he' was to have 
had : does that half revert to him in the event of my death ? " 

" I never thought of that ; but I can ascertain, and will the [first 
opportunity," 

" It may not be so ; it may revert to the estate : but how can we 
tell that this D'Almaine has not been for some purpose set on by 
Wm?" 

" But he appears to have an utter abhorrence of his character." 

** He may appear to have, with the view of blinding us." 

" It may be so : certainly it may be so, and yet I can hardly think 
that it is. Besides, the fact of his having been stinick with your appear- 
-ance does not seem to me to be extraordinary at all." 

" Father, every woman likes to be admired : I know not whether it is 
the case with every man, but certainly every woman who excites ad- 
miration and knows it, derives from that knowledge a certain amount 
<>f pleasure; but then to impart pleasure, admiration must be rea), 
which I perceived his was not when I brought in the key. His ex- 
pression of it was far too extravagant for reality. What is there in 
my appearance so startling? Say that I am moderately good-looking 
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-^4aj that I am handsome, if yoa please — bat is there aiiythii% in my 
countenance calculated to have so theatrical an effect upon a man as 
my presence apparently had upon him ? No, father 1 this is some 
deeply laid scheme." 

*' Welly my dear, it certainly struck me at the time that his expres. 
sion of admiration was rather theatrical ; but then we have heard of 
men who have fallen in love at first sight, and who could not conoeal 
their emotions. It may, nevertheless, my dear, be as you imagine ; 
but if he be not sincere I'm deceived. There is something so candid 
and straightforward about him ; his manners are so gentlemanlike, 
and his language so kind, that it is almost impossible to believe that . 
he has any other design than that of obtaining your hand. But it is, 
my dear, of course for you to judge and decide. He requires no 
money with you, he told me, not a shilling." 

" Oh," said Jane thoughtfully, " he spoke of money ? " • 

'' Yes ; and that makes me think him sincere. He is not, of course, 
aware that you have any, nor does he know that all I have will be 
yours. He is on that subject perfectly disinterested." 

** Doubtless," said Jane, with an ironical smile ; " but do you know 
what he is ? Has he any profession ? " 

'* I don't know ; I think not : but of course in the event of your 
becoming acquainted, I should make it my business to enquire into 
his character and prospects." 

" Father, I think that I see it now. Geoi^e map have nothing to 
do with it : I do not now think that he has. He spoke of money, but 
did he not also speak of Sir John's will?" 

" He merely said that Sir John's will sufficiently proved that Charles 
was the favourite son." 

^^ Exactly. He has seen that will; and has, doubtless, enquired 
into your circumstances. He therefore affects to be perfectly disin- 
terested, so far as pecuniary matters are concerned, and foolishly 
squanders his money away with the view of inducing us to believe 
that he is wealthy." 

'' But how do you know, my dear, that he foolishly squanders his 
money away ? " 

<' This morning he gave the man five shillings for holding his horse. 
Well ; that you will say was very liberal — sixpence or a shilling 
would have been quite sufficient ; but when he left just now he gave 
the girl a cheque for five pounds." 

" Five pounds ! What ; the giri ! " 

'^ She ran up in a state of rapture to show it to me. . Of course 
there never was such a generous gentleman ! And then, how exces- 
sively rich he must be ! This was her idea on the subject, and his 
aim was to make the same impression upon us." 

"Jane, my dear," said Freeman thoughtfully, " you see through 
things farther than I can. Five pounds to the girl! What for*^ 
Had he been in the habit of dining here, and had given five pounds to 
be divided among the servants at Christmas, or even at any other time, 
I should have thou^t nothing of it ; but the idea of giving itye pounds 
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to a girl whom he never saw before, and who could have rendered him 
no service whatever, is extravagant in the extreme. Now I think of 
it, nay dear, I saw him writing out a cheque.'* * - 

" Which affords another proof that his design is to induce you to 
believe that he is wealthy." 

"You are right— quite right. Whj, my dear, you have become 
quite a woman of the world ! " 

*' See what a tutor I have had, dear father. Misfortune and reflec- 
tion have taught me to study motives. Even the motives of George 
I cau understand now. I study them daily — pry into them, and see 
as clearly through them as if they had been by himself explained. The 
most corrupt motives I once thought pure : but innocence is always 
unsuspicious : suspicion is engendered only when confidence has been 
betrayed." 

" Well, my dear, we don't want to talk about that. The question 
is, what's to be done in this case ? " 

" I should like to know whether I am right in my conjecture ! I 
certainly should like to bring it to the proof, and, if you have no ob- 
jection, I will do so. I'll have an interview with him in the morning." 
" If you have no idea of accepting his addresses, of what use will 
it be for you to have an interview with him? " 

" It can do no harm, and it may do good. If it be not amusing, it 
may be instructive." 

" But that will be trifling with him, will it not ? " 
" Father, if his object be to trifle with me, does he not deserve to 
be trifled with? There are men who take delight in sporting with our 
feelings, and I believe him to be one of them ; if he be, although I 
don't suppose that I shall sport much with his, it will be sport to 
retaliate a little. But he may succeed in convincing !ne that his 
motives are perfectly pure ; and if he should, I shall then, of course, 
with your assistance, know how to act." 

" Certainly you would then be better able to judge." 
" Well, then, if you have no objection, I'll have an interview with' 
him in the morning. { 

" Very good, my dear ; then let it be so : have an interview with 
him, and judge for yourself. His motives certainly may be pure, 
notwithstanding the doubt which you entertain now. He may prove 
himself to be a man of sterling integrity, although I must say I don't 
like the idea of his having given that five pounds to the girl, with the 
view of inducing us to believe that he is rich. And yet it might not 
have been given with this view. His object might have been to induce 
the girl to speak highly of him in your presence." 
' Jane smiled, and said, "Well! if that were his object, he has cer-, 
tainly attained it : the girl is in raptures, and has spoken of him in 
terms of the highest aiimiration! We shall, however, know more 
a)>out it in the morning." 

D'Almaine, who'retumed to dine with George, \yas in high spirits 
throughout the evening. He congratulated himself warmly on having 
succeeded in gaining me confidence of Freeman, and felt, in conse- 
qiience, nerfectlv secure. 
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** AD/' said he to liimsclf, haviog retired for the night — ^' All that 
it necessary now, in to obtain a private interview with her. I'll soon 
work the oracle : 77/ not be long about that. She is but a simple 
country girl, and can ihereibre be easily managed. If I find her 
romantic, I'll propose an elopement : it' I find that she is not, I'll get 
a license at once, and secure her before any enquiries can be made. 
There must be no delay. The thing must be done quicidy, and my 
apparent anxiety to save her from shame will seem to justify precipi- 
tation. 

Accordingly, immediately after breakfast in the morning, be ordered 
his horse, and having excused himself to Gborge — who, since he had 
discovered that D'Almaine was really poor, had evinced no particular 
desire to be lied to hira — rode full of confidence over to Freeman's. 

Freeman was at home— expecting hira, of course — and Jane, who 
had been watching for him, saw him approach; and when one of the 
men had taken his horse with all the alacrity which the prospect of 
gaining a crown can inspire, he shook hands with Freeman with sur- 
pagsinfi: cordiality, and in a spirit of enthusiasm entered the house. 

•' Well, Mr. Freeman," said he, delighted with his reception, ** I 
trust that you have some good news for me — something of a pleasing 
character to communicate. You have, I hope, consulted your beau- 
tiful daughter ? " 

** I have,'' replied Freeman calmly yet courteously; "and the result 
is, that she has consented to have an interview with you this morning.'* 

*^ A thousand thanks, my dear sir," cried D'Almaine, again seizing 
him by the hand, and shaking it heartily. . *' I cannot feel sufficiently 
grateful to you for this mark of friendship and confidence." 

•* If you'll do me the favour to walk into the other room with me," 
fiaid Freeman, " 1*11 introduce you at once." 

D^Ahnaine bowed, and followed him into the parlour, in which Jane 
was sitting, with her mind intent, apparently, on her embroidery. She 
rose as ihey entered the room, of course, and Freeman said, ** My 
dp/»r, I have the pleasure to introduce to you Mr. D'Almaine." 

D'Alniaine's profound bow was acknowledged by Jane gracefully, 
when Freeman, having placed a chair for him near the table, said to 
him ; '' Excuse me : I shall see you again presently," and immediately 
ielt the room. 

** Miss Freeman," said D'Almaine, cautiously, being anxious to 
measure his distance, " I know not how to express my gratitude to 
you for this kind act of condescension ; but believe me, I ,do feel 
grateful to you for thus giving me an opportunity of expressing the 
admiration with which your beauty has inspired me." 

Jane bowed, and slightly smiled, and said» *' Sir, the knowledge of 
having excited admiration is, I believe, pleasing to us all." 
i ^ True," returned D'Almaine, ** true : but tkat which you excited 
in my breast was as instantaneous as it is ardent: I seek not to flatter, 
but I fancied, when I first saw you, that I had never beheld such 
surpassing loveliness before. 1 was absolutely Hruck with admiration 
— 1 might indeed say adoration; and having subsequently ascertained 
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how cruelly you had been treated by him in whom you placed implicit 
confidence, I resolved on requesting your excellent father to allow me 
to solicit your hand." 

** You are, sir, I believe, a friend of Mr. George Croly? " 

^* I am a friend of Mr. Charles^ and I also enjoyed the friendship of 
Sir John. George I repudiate: I wish to say nothing whatever 
against him, but Charles is my friend." 

"You are still, I believe, staying at the Hall?" 

" I am." 

" Still staying with the man whom you repudiate ? " 

*' Yes, to have the pleasure of being near you." 
" " Does Mr. George Croly know of your having sought this inter** 
view ? " 

" No, Miss Freeman. I have had no conversation with Mm oa 
the subject." 

" Have you any profession, may T ask ? " 

" None : I live entirely on my property." 
, " In what part of the country is your property situated." • 

'* In Berkshire?" 

*' In what part of Berkshire ? " 

*'Near Eeading." 

" You will excuse me for asking these questions, I hope ?" 

** Oh ! they are questions which ought to be asked and answered 
with perfect candour." 

*' What may that property yield? " 

*' To me about a thousand a-year." " 

** Oh ! that is an ample fortune. But Mr. D'Almaine, I hope that 
you're aware of the fact of my being comparatively poor?" 

"I know nothing of that, my dear Miss Freeman, nor do I wish ta 
know. Your hand and heart are all that I require to render me the 
happiest man in the world." 

" Well sir, as you appear to have been candid with me, I will be 
equally candid with you.. There is certainly nothing in your personal 
appearance to which I can reasonably object, nor can I hope to marry 
a man with more than a thousand a-year. Your manners too, I must 
confess, are elegant, while the course you have pursued in first speak- 
ing to my father, proves to me that you are a man of the world. There 
is, however, one point, Mr. D'Almaine, which must be settled before I > 
can feel myself justified in consenting to receive your addresses. I 
have an annuity of two hundred and fifty pounds, of which you 
may not have been aware. Sir John left me that annuity, and it is 
that to which I am anxious now to draw your attention. My father, 
who has been ipost affectionate to me, occupies a large farm, of which 
you may have heard. I call it a large farm because it is a large farm 
for him, he having nearly five hundred acres of land. Now, sir, I 
speak to you as to a man of the world, and one who knows that there are 
men who work their land chiefly with borrowed capital, the interest of 
which nearly doubles the rent. I need not, I feel sure, dwell upon this,, 
because you perfectly understand it ; but as I am anxious to nave thi» 
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annuity tecured to my dear father during his life, I wish to know 
whether in the event of my consenting to receivB your addresses, you 
would feel disposed to give him a bond to this effect ? " 

'* My dear Miss Freeman/^ replied D*AUnaine, whom the proposition 
startled notwithstanding he managed to conceal his alarm, '* I caDQot 
but admire your candour. Believe me, I appreciate h^hly the affec* 
tionate solicitude which you have manifested for the welfare of your 
excellent father, and I do feel disposed, and will of course consent, to 
secure this annuity to him. As I said before, my object is not money. 
With an income of a thousand a-year I think we can live in a style of 
affluence. Til say nothing about magnificence, because I do not be- 
lieve that that will be essential to your hi^piness." 
'' It will not indeed,*' said Jane calmly. 

'' TVell then your father shall have this annuity, and with it all the 
assistance at our command; and now let me beg of you, for 
the sake of your own reputation, to consent to an early marriage." 

'' On that subject, Mr. D'Almaine, I of course can say nothing 
until my father has this bond." 

*' My dear, he shall have the bond certainly : I'll send to London 
for it to night, and in the interim I will, with your permission, procure 
the license." 

** The license ! The marriage license do you mean ? " 
* Yes, my sweet girl. " 
** Why so precipitate,Mr. D'Almaine ? " 

" Need I, my adored one, need I urge the inexpediency of delay ?** 
*'Then why cause delay by sending to London for the bond ?" 
*' My solicitor lives there," replied D*Almaine, who thought of 
having it drawn by a certain Jew attorney, a friend of his, in a form 
which would render it valueless. 

" But is it absolutely necessary for it to be drawn by your solicitor, 
Mr. D'Almaine ? " 

*' Perhaps not absolutely necessary, but as he has always transacted 
my business for me, I submit that this had better be done by him." 

** Well, it certainly matters not by whom it is drawn, if it be but 
drawn properly.-' 
•' Not the slightest." 

*' I understood my father to say, that you enjoyed the friendship of 
Sir John.'' 

" I for several years had that happiness." 

" Very good. Mr. Cameron, whose residence is scarcely three miles 
from this house, was Sir John's solicitor ; he also acts for Mr. Charles : 
and as you admit it to be of no consequence who dra\TO the bond up, 
you cannot of course, as a friend of the family, object to its being 
drawn up by him." 

** Why, my dear Miss Freeman, you of course understand that when 
a man has confided in a solicitor for years, a feoling of delicacy renders 
him unwilling to employ any other." 
" Is that the only objection you have? " 
** Thiit is the only objection I can have." 
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" Then that may be obviated easily. / can employ Mr. Cameron. 
All that he will require of you, I apprehend, it your signature," 

^' My dear Miss Freeman, I have for years made it a xule to sign do 
legal document which has not been dittwn by my own solicitor.'* 

" Very well. Then let it be drawn by him, and when it has been 
examined by Mr. Cameron, and signed in his presence, I will give you 
an answer." 

** It shall be done : but, in the interim, permit me to prevail upon 
you to consent to an early marriage." 

** I cannot permit you to address me on ihe subject until this bond 
has been signed : nor even then until I have well ascertained that yon 
are what you represent yourself to be. You will pardon me for speak- 
ing so freely, but I must remind you, that you are to me a perfect 
stranger, and that therefore it becomes me to act with caption.'* 

'* You are perfectly right. You ought to be, and shall be, on every 
point satisfied.'* , 

"Very good," said Jane rising. "Having proceeded thus far, our 
interview is at an end." 

" You will permit me to have the pleasure of continuing to visit 
you?" 

*' I cannot consent to see you again until that point at least has been 
settled." 

" You are somewhat too cruel," returned D'Almaine, as he made a 
very sad attempt to smile. " But we shall know each other better 
by and by. Will yoa allow me to have the honour of saluting your 
hand?;' 

" Pardon me, Mr. D'Alniaine ; we may know each other better by 
and by. Good morning," she added, and, having rung the bell, 
gracefully bowed him to the door. 

Here be met Freeman, but their conference was short. ** Your 
beautiful daughter, Mr. Freeman," said he, **ha8 made a request, 
which of course shall be complied with. I shall write to town to- 
night, and when I receive the document, I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you again." 

He then shook hands with Freeman, but tliere was a total absence 
of that enthusiasm with which he shook hands with him on his arrival ; 
nor was his liberality so conspicuously developed as it had been the 
preceding day, for he mounted his horse and* rode out of the yard 
without touching his pocket at all. 

" No go," said he to himself. " It's all np. Too wide awake : too 
downy by half. She's a griffin : firm as a rock : see through a mile- 
stone : artful — rather : not to be done ! This is your simple country 
girl, the girl whom you were going to carry off in no time. A likely 
girl to be carried off, certainly ! No, it's of no use thinking anything 
more about that lot. I made a mistake ; it's not to be done, and 
there's an end of the matter." 

On his return to the Hall, he had lunch with George, and soon 
■ afterwards Corney entered the room, and announced the arrival of "a 
gentleman in a gig," who was anxious to speak to George privately. 
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** Who is he ? " enquired George. 

*' Don't know him, iir, at all," replied Comey ; " and yet I think I've 
seen him before, somewhere.'* 

Geoi^e left the room and the next moment stood in the angust 
prasence of the Artful. 

"What Ben!" he exclaimed. **Why, what on earth brings you 
here?" 

•* I've come to sarve you, sir, to put you on your guard, and-I hope 
you won't think none the worse o* me for it." 

** Think the worse of you for it? Nay, we ought to feel obliged 
to those who serve us." 

" That's true, sir, but oughts don't take place very often. But that's 
neitlicr here nor there. In the first place, have you seen or heard of 
that tremendious and conflabbergrastrated scoundrel, D'Almainef " 

"D'Ahnaine! Why he's here." 

*' Here ! What d'you mean here, in this house ? "^ 

•* Yes, he is now in the next room." 

" Well, if I didn't think as much, as I was comin' along, may I be 
bound to be kicked into mincemeat ! " 

" Why, \i{hat's the matter ? " 

•* What's the matter ! Stop a bit : you shall know what's the mat- 
ter. But let's bepn regular. Now then : didn't he, when you was in 
town, get out of you an I U for five hundred ? " 

" Yes." 

" Well now, hold hard. Look here. Thinks I to myself, directly 
I thought of it, he knows he's completely blown upon in London, he'ii 
go doivn to Mr. Croly before Mr. Croly knows anything on it, and 
.collar the cash for this I O U. This no sooner strikes my thoughts^ 
than I makes up my mind to come down here, and so down I comes, 
in order to tell you that \i you pay him a single penny you're a flat."'^ 

*' Well, but why should I not pay him ? " 

"Why should you not? 'cause he robbed you. He didn't win a 
shilling of it fair. " When you played at loo, he palmed the cards; and 
threw against you, the dice were loaded." 

" Oh ! " said Qeorge thoughtfully. " Oh ! He's been up> iho^e 
tricks, has he ? " 

' ** Up to 'em ! He's bin a livin' by 'em ! He's bin a livin' by 'ewi 
for years ! He is the most tremendious thief alive ; and therefore I 
tell you, that if you pay a penny on account of that I U, you de- 
serve to h^ robbed till you haven't a shirt," 

" But he has had two hundred and fifty of it." 

*' He has / Why, when did you pay him *? " 

" Yesterday morning." 

«* Has he got it about him? " 

" I expect so." 

" Then have it out on him — have it out on him by all manner ©' 
mortal means ! There ; if I didn't think that would be the go as 
I came along, I will be bound to be blistered. I s'pose he was press- 
ing — rayther r* 
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^^ He was. He offered to give up the I O U if I paid him twHy 
hundred and fifty at once/* 

*' And have you got it ? '* 

" I have." 

** Then get back the money. Gei it back— whatever you do, get it 
back." 

"But how am I to do it?" 

" Make him return it. If he won't, sarch him and take it away." 

" I question whether I should be justified in taking it away." 

"Justified! Why, what in the world have you got to fear from 
him ? He can't law you— he durstn t think about it ! Take my 
advire, sir, and get the money back." " 

*^hall I do so, or shall I give him a sound thrashing } " 

*'Do both, but get the money back first." 

*' Step this way, Ben. You don't mind meeting him f " 

" / mind meetin'. of him ! I take a pleasure in it. But look here. 
He'll say I wa3 in it; heUl say I assisted him in robbin' o'you. I 
don't care about it because I know better, but he's safe to say it — 
now you mark my words." 

'* Follow me," said George, who returned to the next room ; and 
Ben did follow, but the moment D'Almaine cai^ght a glimpse of him, 
he turned pale and trembled with violence. 

" I hope you're well, Mr. D'Almaine," said the Artful. " I hope 
you enjoy yourself, Mr. D'Almaine. I haven't had the pleasure of 
meeting you before now for some time, Mr. D'Almaine." , . 

" I feel no pleasure," replied D'Almaine, '*in meeting a man who- < 
seeks to destroy my reputation." 

" Your reputation ! Well, that's rich ! Why don't you say at 
once, and plain, ' I feel no pleasure in meetin' o' you ? ' t know you# 
don't like me, Mr. D'Almaine. You don't like to see me here, do 
you? No; but I'll spoil you wherever you go ! " 

**Novv, Ben,'* said George, " what'll you have? Come — we'll 
speak of this presently — what will you have ? " ,. 

" I'll take a glass of sherry, sir." 

** Help yourself. — D'Almaine," he added with an expression of se- 
verity, " it has often struck me as. being strange that whenever I have 
played with you I have lost. This has been accounted for. You 
have cheated me — plundered me." 

** JSTo such thing, Croly," replied D'Almaine. 

" Oh, ain't it no such thing ? " said the Artful. 

" No ! I never cheated him in my life." 

" What ! Why, you vagabond, warn't it a regular plant ? " 

** No ! I know your object well enough, — it is to blast my charac* 

" It appears," said George, '* to have been blasted already." 
*' If you think so," replied D'Almaine, *^ Til leave the house in- 
stantly. I'll not remain under the same roof with a man who even 
suspects me of dishonour." 
" Stay," said George, as D'Almaine rose ; ** I can't spare you yet. 
No. 21. 
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The monef which I gave yon yesterdtj momii^, I insist upon BariDg 
returned." 

*' What for ? Why should I return it ? " 

** Because I feel that you have robbed me — absolutely robbed me— 
of more tiian double the amount" 

" Indeed I have not, Croly. If I have, may — " 

*^ Take no oaths ; oaths wUl not convince me. Until I have proved 
that you really are not the villain you have been represented to be, 
I insist upon nolding this money." 

** Well ; I should have no objection, of course, to let it remain in 



youi||und8 ; but I really have not got it.' 
"Where is it? What" 



What have you done with it ? " 
' I sent it to London yesterday. I told you that I waAted to make 
a i'emittanc^." 

*• Oh, you sent it to London, did you ? " said the Aftful. ** Who 
■did you send it to ? Any respectable friend of yours ? " 

^* That's not your business," replied D'Almaine. 

^* But," said George, ** it is mine. Whom did you s«id it to?" 

^' Oh, I sent it to a friend." 

*• For what purpose?" . 

"To liquidate a debt." 

*' Who is that friend ? What is his name ? " 

*^ Brown," replied D'Almaine, with hesitation. 

^* I don't believe that you have sent it at all." 

" Then sarch him," said the Artful, " sarch him." There ain't 
many mobs of Browns in London ! All you've got to do, is to sarch 
him." 

** Have you any objection to convince us that you have not got it 
about you?" 

" Not the slightest," replied I^Almaine, who at once proceeded to 
empty his pockets. 

•* How much have you got in that purse ? " enquired the Artful. 
•• "Oh, I suppose there's about twenty pounds." 

*' Well, that's some on it, at all events. He hadn't that when he 
left London, I know, nor not above a quarter on it." 

" He won some of me," said Greorge, *' the night before last" 

" Then collar what he won, it's all plunder." 

** Never mind about that little lot ; I want the other." 

" There," said D'Almaine, ** now I hope that you are convmced." 

** Ain't he got a portmanter," enquired the Artful, " or anything 
o' thaty where his shirts and things is ? " 

" I have a carpet bag," returned D'Almaine, who trembled now 
with more violence than ever; ** but there's no money there, I assure you." 

" Well," said the Artful, ** if that's the case, you won't mind- let- 
tin' us just have a peep." 

" Why should I be thus humiliated ? Croly, I appeal to you as a 
gentleman whether this is any thing like proper treatment." 

*'Have you any "objection," enquired Georg<» calmly, **to open this 
carpet bag before us ? " 
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*' I obJ0CtoDly to that which I cannot but conceive to be adegra- 

'*01u-' said the Artful, "if that's all, rve don't want to come no 
degradation. We don't want to mes« your things about, but we must 
hav*^ a lee tie peep ! '' 

George rang the bell, and directed Coroey to bring down D'Al- 
iiiaine's carpet. bag, and when it had been brought into the room he 
uttid'oalmly, ** Will you do me the fevour to open this ? " 

" I'll not," replied D'Almaine, '* submit to be thus diegraded. I 
prot«sAgaiast it, Croly, as being 'monstrous ! " 

" It matters but little to me now, D'Almaine, what youfeeyisposed 
to submit to. Bluster is of no use here. The bag must*b^opened. 
Will you give me the key ? " . 

"Don't trouble the gentleman so much,'' obserjtigd thtf^'^iurtful. 
"' Such- a thing as a tiny knife or a leetle pair of scissorj will open it 
as quick as the key." * , " ^ . « 

"- As for you," said D'Almaine, " I hold you in contempt. If Croly 
f»ill thus degrade me, he must." 

" That bag must be opened,'* said George sternly. 

** Well, then, I'll bring you the key ; it's in one of mj; other pockets : 
but I certainly must say, Croly, that I never expected td be so insulted 
by you." . ^ ^ 

*' That's where the money is, I'll bet Ji/i^ to one," said the Artful 
when D'Almaine had quitted the room; **and if fon don't collar the 
iot, you're n^t what / take jrou to be." 

*'ril have it," said George, 'Til certainly have it if ijk be there." :. 

** It's safe to be there. It ain't likely he's sent it to Lon^n : it ain't 
half likely. There it is, and I'm just as pleased I came doWn in time 
<t8 if the dearest friend I have had died and left me a coupl^ o' thou. 
sand ! 1 rayther like the look o' the bag. It's a spicy leetle bit o* 
machinery, and takes^my fancy much because there's that indr^tiual 
two hundred and firty in it." ';^ 

" Well," said George, " we rfiall see. Come, help yourself." * ^ 

The Artful had another glass of wine, and then began to manifest * 
impatence. 

"My anxiety," said he, "is begettif% rayther anxious to have 
a leetle peep at this individual lot. He's no time gone, certney ! He 
don't sweat about it. I did not expect he'd be in much of a hurry, 
because he don't like to do it at all; but I think he might have got 
back a leetle afore this. I want to congratulate him on his return." 

" lie is certainly taking his time," said George. *' Perhaps he is 
stitdying how to get out of it." 

*'Let him study all he knows. If you let him get out of it by any 
mortal means, all the flats in Europe ain't dead. Well," he added as 
he paced the room impatiently, *' I hope the gent 'ill excuse my feel- 
ings ; but I must say, I do feel he's gone a tidy time. Won t you 
«end an invitation to him? Let him know that you don't wish to 
hurry him by no means, only you'll be happy to have the honour of 
st'fin' him agin at his quickest convenience." 
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Geoige raog the bell and directed Corney to tell D*Alniaine that 
they were waiting for him. But Comey couldn't find D'Almaine, 
nor could he find that gentleman's hat ; he therefore returned with the 
startling intelligence that Mr. D^Almaine was not then in the house. 

'' Not in &e house ! *' cried George, ** not in the house! Run to 
the stables and see if he's there. Quick ! " 

** Why/' said the Artful, as Comey darted firom the room, '' he surely 
ain*t cut it for the simple sake of savin' himself the disagreeable pain 
o* being forced to have the bag opened afore him ! " ^ 

'^ If the money be there,'* said deorge, '' I shall care but luUe about 
his ha0ng started." 

" Shall I rip the bag open ? " 

"^Not yet. Wait till we know whether he has left or not. Well," 
he added, when Corney returned, "have you found him? " 

" He's been gone about ten minutes, sir,? replied Comey. " He had 
the grey saddled, sir^ all*in a hurry, and galloped across the park a &st 
as ever the horse could lay legs to the ground." 

'* Tell them to saddle the chesnut mare, and bring her to die door 
immediately.— Cut the bag open, Ben. Til be after him if the money 
should not be there." » 

The Artful, who had his knife ready, plunged it into the bag on the 
instant, and the first thing discovered was the cheque>book, which 
George at once opened and found just inside a receipt for the money 
paid in. 

** This will do ! " he cried, " I'll be after him, I, at all events, know 
where the money is now." 

" Then, in the name of all that's infernal, fly like lightning and stop 
it ! Can he draw it without the book ? " 

" Yes, be can get a cheque there ; but although he has ten minutes' 
start I can get there, I think, in time to spoil him." 

' ^.Oo by all manner o' mortal means. - Go like shot out of a cannon. 
Here you are — here's the horse ; now then dart off like an arrow." 
** George rushed from the house, and having mounted his mare dashed 
across the park in pursuit. 

D'Almaine was, howev^, too quick for bim. He had drawn the 
money out, and was on his way to Cambridge before George arrived at 
the bank. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
corney's wedding. 



There is, perhaps, no change more sudden or more striking than that 
which is wrought in our feelings and our tastes by the unexpected pos- 
session of wealth. It upsets our views, it unsettles our minds, and 
constitutes the germ ofa thousand ideas which had no existence before. 
* It achieves a conmplete moral metamorphosis. We do not think like 
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the same persons ; we do Aot feel like the same persons. The caste to 
which we appear to belong is superior ; we feel like a diflferent order 
of beings^ and are too prone to look contemptuously upon the order 
from which we thus sprang. 

It may at first siffht appear marvellous that the mere fact of coming 
unexpectedly into the possession of a little wealth should effect so great 
a change, but in the great majority of cases it is so, and so it was with 
dorney. 

He used to take delight in waiting at table ; he used to pride himself 
upon the lustre of his plate ; he used to have a refined taste for polish- 
ing mahogany ; he used to derive pleasure from the sparkling brilliancy 
of his chandeliers ; he used to seek fame for his style of cleaning cop- 
per coal-scuttles, and had frequently offered to back himself to brush 
a decanter up with any man in JBurope ! But he no sooner found him- 
■self to be a man of property than all these accomplishments became 
distasteful to him ; he took no delight in them at all ; and feeling, as he 
then felt, above his place he very soon became unfit to fill it. 

Under these not at all extraordinary circumstances, he made. up his 
mind to tender his resignation, and embraced an opportunity oAepeaking 
to George on the subject of taking a farm. 

** I don't know, sir," said he, " whether Mr. Charles fm^^ntioned any 
thing to you before he left, sir ? '* r 

" About what, Cornelius ? " enquired George. * 

" About a small farm, sir." 

" He told me that you were anxious to have some land ; but what 
do you know about farming?" 

" I don't know no great deal about it, it's true, sir ; but my father 
l(now8, sir, and he could tell me." 

" Have you consulted your father on the subject ? " 

" Not regular consulted him, sir, but I've often told him I should 
like to have a farm." 

"Well, then, enter into the matter with him seriously, and let me 
know the result. My impression is, that you had better join him. 
There's a strip of the park very near his occupation which I mean to 
^ave broken up: there maybe fifty or sixty acres of it, and if that were 
added to his forty you might work it together. Mention this to him, 
;and let me know what he thinks of it." 

" I will, sir, and return you many thanks." 

" You also think of marrying, I hear." 

" Yes, sir, as soon as ever something's settled." ^ 

^* And where do you think of living ? " 

•"^ Don't know, sir." 

*' Well, if we should come to an arrangement about this land, I'll 
either enlarge your father s house or build you a new one. Speak to 
'him first; there shall be no difficulty at all about a house." 

*' Will you give me leave to speak to him to day, sir ? " 

" Oh yes, certainly. Go when you please." 

Corney thanked him and withdrew, and went immediately to Sarah, 
•and said with an expression of ecstacy, *« Sally, my love ! — nothing but 
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luck: notbiog but bright immortal luck! and as luck and low^ *1I beat 
a town, our fortune's now made regular." 
- "Any thine fresh, Cornelius?" enquired Sarah. . 

"Fresh ! I believe you I-p-fresh as a daisy : I wouldn't give twopence 
for any thing stale. But what do you think ? I've been a-conversm«; 
with Mr. Geoige, calm — a holding a sort of a consultation with him in 
a regular parliamentary style, and what do you think he's a-going to dot 
Why, he's going to make a farm for us ! — ha's going to let us have a 
part of the park, and he's going to build anew house tor us to live in ! ** 

" Oh dear ! that will be delightful ! " 

** Delightful ! Did you ever know any thing like it in life." 

*'But is this all settled, Cornelius ?" 

'' Settled ! I'll soon settle it. It's all settled so far as this, that 
I!m now going to speak to the governor about it, and if he says he 
thmks it '11 do, it'll be done.*' 

*'0h ! I Mn so overjoyed to hear it! — I do so long, dear, for some* 
thing to be settled. Didn't you say you were going home now * " 

" X«8, ^'m off at top." 

" I phould dearly like to go with you." 

"Then let th|m know you're going, and put on your things." 

"There's V^aear!" exclaimed Sarah, as she took his hand, and 
looked at him affectionately . " I feel that I love you every day more 
and more. You are such a good kind soul. God bless you ! " 

Coniey kissed her, and she kissed Comey, and then ran away with 
her heart full of joy, and when she had put on her bonnet and shawl 
she accompanied him to his father's. 

" Well, governor," said he, as he entered the house, and found 
Craske smoking his pipe in the chimney-corner, *' how are you ? " 

*' Well, I don' know, Comey, bor," replied Craske; "I feel amongst 
the middlins, thank God ! How are yow ? " 

" Hearty !— «nd what makes me heartier is, I've got some regular 
out and out rattling good news for you." 

*' Yow have ! Come along here, bor : come and sit down : I alius 
like to hear good news. But I thowt I sow Sarah come acrost the 
yard wi' yow." 

" Yes, she's gone into the dairy to aunt." 

" All right: well, come along: now then, what is it?" 

"I'll tell you. I says to Mr. George jusit before I came out, says I, 
* I don't know, sir, whether Mr. Charles said any thing to you about me 
before he left.' * Well,' says lie, ' he said you wanted to turn farmer, but 
what do you know about farming?' ' Well, certainly,' says I, « I don't 
know a deal about it, but my father does, and he can put me in the 
way of it* * Very good/ says he ; * then talk to him serious, and if he 
thinks it'll do, I'm going to have a slice of the park broke up — about 
fifty or sixty acres of it — ^you can have that. But,' says he, * I'd advise 
you to join your father.' ** 

" What ! to make it a sort of a Co. consarn ? '* 

" Yes, to add that land to yours, and make one fkrni of it, and work 
it together, stunning." 
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^ What part o' the park is he goia' to break i^ ? " 

** This part of course, because he said it would be handy, being very 
near your occupation." 

** Oh," said Craske thoughtfully, " Ah. Just fill my pipe for me, 
Comey, bor, will yow ? " Atween fifty and sixty acres," he continued. 
** Ab. At how much an acre ? " 

*VHe didn't say: but the rent won't hurt us, seeing that it's Mr. 
Charles's wish,' as he told me, to render us every assistance, AH that 
Mr. George said about it was this :— ' Go and tal^ to your father, and 
hear what he says, and if he thinks well of it let me know.' " 

** Very good. That's all very proper, and just as it should be. There, 
can't be no doubt about that" 

« Well, what do you think of it ? " 

*^ Ah, bor, it wants a deal o' thought to know what to think at all.'^^ 

" Well, but there you are 1— there's the land ! " 

*♦ Yes, bor, I know there's the land ; but land's o' Mle use arout , 
plenty o' money to work it." ^ .. 

" Well, haven't I got heaps ? " , . " • 

^^Five hundred pound, Comey, ain't no great sight to w*r}fi»a*lajqp 
with." TJ 

*' But that and what yoii^e got put togethoji^ Vould nniike quite 
enough, I suppose." ' »»^ 4 . 

^^ It might, bor : with great care it might. But lei's think o' this Co., ! 
consarn fust. I wouldn't go in Co. with any flesh but nify own fie^h. 
Them which goes in Co. must both pull one way, 'cause if they don't 
the Co. '11 pull 'em both to pieces. I went in Co. wi' your poor mo- 
ther : for though it may seem odd that a man should go in Co. wi' his 
own wife, I went in Co. wi' her when we took this farm, because ishe 
had as much money as I had ; but^ although I tried to pull wi' her .I'd 
aUus Use worst of it at Michaelmas. She alius had to drow more'' 
money than I had, and when she died she had a Utde heap, while 
I could hardly scrape enow up to pay the men ! Sartney, I don'jt. 
mind goin' in Co. wi' yow, because, like her, yow're my own flesh an*^ 
blood ; but, if we should go in Co^-«-I say, i£ we should-— we mus<^ 
both on us pull one way." . ^ ^ . . 

"Of course!" cried Comey; "of eoui«e we must, axxd (ben Wi^' 
should both make money like life ! " ^ 

" Money ain't to be made as it'used to[,be made : we can't get rich 
as we used to could: farmin' don't go so "well as it did. These, bor,.. 
ain't good times for farmin'." 

''Bid you ever know good times lor farmioe when farmers had to 
tell the tale?" 

" They used to complain arout reason, sartney; but now they've got 
the reason, bor, they were then arout ! Still, there's a livin' to be picked 
up now ; but yow mara't spend a shillin', bor, more than yow're forced. 
Men, which when they went to market, used to put up at the firsUrate 
inns, and pay half-a-crown foj their dinner, and have a ^bottle o' wine 
a-piece arter it, and p'raps brandy and water arter that, now slip into a 
little cook's shop and call for three or four pen'horth o' mea^ and a. 
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peii*Dorih o' bread and a pint o* beer, and they^re right on obligated to 
do it." 

** Not tbejy governor ! It*8 nothing but what I call miaerlj mean- 
nest. They don*t want to do it They ain*t forced by the nature of 
their circumstanciali. It ain*t necessary for them which has pro- 
perty like me." 

*' Oh, ain*t it ? How d*yow think / live when I go to market, and 
Fvegot pooty well as much property as yow? " 

" Why, you go to a tidy inn, of course, and have your dinner regu- 
lar like a fanner I What s the good of being a farmer if you dou't 
live like a farmer? You don*t go into these beastly cooks* shops ! " 

'* No, I don't : yow're right, bor, there ; but Til tell yow wliat I do do. 
I puts up at a mite of a public-house just afore yow get into the town, 
where I leaves my horse, and walks to market and does my business, 
and then wall^ back and has a penny loaf and a pen'north o' cheese 
and a pint o' fl|er and a squib ; and when I've smoked my pipe and 
thought, I orders my horse, gives the man a few ha'pence, and then 
drives back to tea." 

" Well, but don't you give your horse nothing then ? " 

"In course I do ! fiut I takes my own com and I sees him eat it ! 
Can't trust nobody noW-a.days wi' nothin'." 

" And thft's what you call going to market, is it ! Why it ain't re- 
spectable ! — not commonly respectable ! I should never think a mite 
about going to market so.'*' 

" No, bor, yow*re right.. * I know yow wouldn't Yow'd like to 
drive a slappin' horse and dash into the town like a cJargyman ! " 

^^No; I shouldn't care about doing it quite so slap, but I should 
like to put up at a decent inn and dine with the rest of the farmers." 

"Yes, ana take yow're wine arter dinner." 

"If they did." . ^,. 

"In course. But let me tell yow, Comey'fcor, yow couldn't go the 
pace wi' them which dines thusn. One thing brings^ on another, aad 
expenses falls heavy on a little 'im which the big *uns hardly feel." 
• " What! dc^you call a man a little 'un with five hundred. pound ? " 

" As Xs^^iifl afore, bor, five hundred pound ain't a sight to take a farm 
with, ptbnt warrant yow in livin* as they 'live — payin' two shillins or 
so foKa dinner, and then five shilling for a bottle o' wine, and snookin' 
out three or four threepenny cigars, when a pen 'north o' bacca'udgo 
just as far; an* then havin' yowr brandy an' water arter that, an' then 
two or three more cigars to smoke home, and. be called a * good sort ' 
by the waiters an' the ostlers — which they'll alius do if yow pay 'em 
well for it, and alius won't if yow don't : it W(5n't do ! No, bor, if we 
goes in Co. yow marn't swallow a sheep ever^ time yow go to market; 
yow must live a little matters like as I live." 

" But, I don't call that living at all ! It's only just keeping the soul 
and bones together ! I shouldn't dream of living as you live! , 

" Then yow shouldn't dream of taking a farm." 
' " I should be better off in service ! " 
/ "I don' kn6w yow wouldn't. Yow get well fed and clothed, and 
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no cost an' no care, and get well paid for betn' aroul any anxiety. The 
seasons has nothin' to do along o* yow. The rent.day has nothin* o 
do along o' yow. Yow've no rates to pay, no taxes, no tithes ! Yow've 
no crops to he hlighted, no oattle to loose, no horses to spile, nor 
nothin o' that. Yow've no muck to huy, no wages to pay, no house to 
keep, and no waggons to break : there yow are, livin* like a gen^lman 
on nothin' and havin' wages to make it less than nothin', insteads of 
havin' to meet these here demands, which makes yow have nothin' to 
do but to keep continually puttin your hand in yowre pocket." - 

'' I shouldn't care about all these demands if I knew they were 
paid out of the profita^n the land. What does it matter what a man 
has to pay if he's not overcharged, and has plenty to pay it with ? If 
the land didn't keep on paying, you couldn't keep on paying, could 
you^" 

" 1 don't niean to say that the land won't pay : I never said nothin' 
o' that : but I know, bor, and so I don't want to be told, that if yow 
make ends meet now, yow must be very wonderfully careful. And 
that brings me to the pint about whether y ow'd be better off in sarvice, 
or whether yow'd be better off in a farm. Yow can make ends meet 
in sarvice arout any trouble or care, while with all yowr trouble and 
care yow can on'y just make ends meet in a farm. So yow see it's the 
same in the long run, orCy yow have all the trouble and care, bor, 
for nothin'." 

" I don't mind about the trouble and care." 
" No^ because yow know nothin' about it." 

" "Well, but dash all round about trouble and care, the bottom of it 
is as this, you know, and that's all about it: — I must have 'a farm, and 
if you won't go in Co. with me, I'll have this land separate, for Mr. 
George told me this very morning, that he'd either enlarge your house 
or build up a new one for me to live in.'* 

" Comey, bor, yow're a lunatic as far as land's consarned — a man 
which knows nothin right well. Let me tell yow, bor — and I tell yow 
for yowr good — that if yow don't go in Co. along o' me, yow marn't 
think about farm in' at all— not that I want yow to do. it for my sake, 
but because 1 know yow*ll kick yowr money down. A n^w house 
wi' fifty or sixty acres o' land I How far would yowr five I||indred 
pound go, I'll ax yow ? Yow say it's all to be broken up. Very 
well ! If it's all to be convarted into arable, yow must have some pas- 
ture somewheres else, 'cause yow can't do nothin' arout grass. But 
let's pass over that. Yow've got this sixty acres. SartiMgf. J?eiu' as it's " 
maiden land, yow wo<f t want much muck to begin wi^; n yow did, 
eight or ten load an acre at five shillins a load with' the wear and tear 
of horses and carts would conie to a pile o' money alon^ ! But yow 
won't want muck : the land's made ready, and there's yowr fine house 
to go into. A fine house, yow know, wants fine furniture, bor ! '" 
" I shouldn't want it \^x'^ fine ! I'd have everything respectable ! " 
'* And new?" 

" New, of course, — every stick." 
** Well, that 'ud swaller a few five-pound notes. But there yow 
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are, and yomr holMe is fbrnkbed. Don't yow* want nothin' else? 
Mindy yow know, Contey, bor, yow'd ha' to buy ererything yow 
wanted. And what would yow want ? Why, besides a thousand jktle 
individdiYal things, such as spades, and foriUfSind Novels, and sacks, 
and skips, and banrows, and cloths, and sieves, and God in his mercy 
knows what ; yow'd want bnUocks, and sheep, and hofses, and carts, 
and hanrows, and rollers, and wageons, and harness, and seed, and 
ploughs, and cows, and sows ; and tnen yow'd have to keep 'em, and 
keep yowr house, and pay men's wages for eight or nine months 
afore yow could see a single penny on it back ; ami if it should be an 
unlucky year, it 'ud break yow all to smash t« begin with. I don't 
say nothin' about the rent, nor ihe rates, nor the taxes, nor nothin' o' 
that; but it' yow want to s waller up yowr five himderd at once, bor, 
that's the way to do it." 

*' I don't want to swallow it up at all," said Comey, thoughtfully; 
** still 1 see tWere's suffen in what you say." 

^' Suffen, bor ! Yow'd find it suffisn ontil yow had nothtn\ No, 
bor, that wouldn't do at the cheapestest price as is. Mark my words, 
if yow go to farmin' at all yow must come and live wi' me« There's 
plenty o' room here— oceans o' room — and we don't want two sets of 
expenses. I think if that land was added to mine it would do ! I 
do think it would do-^and I think that we might with care make mo- 
ney. But it ain't what's made, it's what's saved that mounts up ;— ^ 
that's the grand secret arter all ! If yow come and be wi' me, and 
live as I live, and look out as I do, and pull the same way, bor, we 
shall do well—- we don't want to do better than we shall do then." 

^' Then I will do so ; I'm blessed if I donH ! Ill come and live 
here. PPe don't want no enlargement. Perhaps he'd clap on an addi- 
tional rent." 

" Sartney ! and that's the way to look at it." 

** Oh, I see it now ! I'll come and live as you live, and go^to mar- 
ket with you, and have a crust of bread and cheese regulav* 

" And yow'd enjoy it, Comey, bor, all the m<Hre because it costs 
next to nothin'. What do we want to throw money away for ? And 
ain't it throwin' money away when we pay for fine. dinners which don^t 
do no good } What do it matter to a man what he eats, when he's got 
a good appetite ? Nothin'. What do it matter to a man what he eats 
if he's got no appetite ? Nothin*. If yow lose yowr appetite yow 
can't enjoy nothin' : if yow keep it there's nothin' yow can't enjoy. 
To a man ^i^hich is hungry a crust o' dry bread 's as sweet as a 
chicken 's to him which ain't. If yow pamper yowr appetite, w^hat 
do yow do ? Why yow spile it, and what's the good o' tlmt ? It not 
on'y does no good, but it does yow in two ways a deal o' harm. It 
injures yowr pocket and injures yowr health, and it ain't wise 
to injure yarself both ways when there's no mortal caH for it at all ! " 

"You're right," said Comey, '* you're quite right there. I see 
it ; I see distinct wh^t you mean, although I never looked at it in 
that li^ht before." 

" I don't mean to say that yow ought to be mean, and eat and drink 
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Tiotibitt' but what's right on neoe«sary *to keep life in yow. No ! Live 
well, but arout extravagance. Ifafffiend drops in, bring out yowr 
b«8t, and sit down and enjoy it with bim ; -but if yow alluis bnng out 
yowT best for yowrself, the best yow have will foecone no matters. 
Jiesides, there's another thing, bor, to be thought on. Yow see the 
poor under yowr very nose, and yow^can't sbet yowr eyes to their 
cases. Yow can't *say yow don' know whether- they railly want oriiot^ 
'cause yow do : yowknOw how tbey're 6ff jestas well asthey canieli 
yow; 8ind when anything happens, ^ch as a^oidents, or illness, or 
anything o* that, it does them and yow raore good to assist 'em than 
it does to swaller bottles o' wine. I've known the price ©f a single 
bottle 'to* set a poor man on his kgs again, and 'many a time the priee 
o''two has stived a "whole family from the worithouse. Yow drink wine 
jest for the sake 6' bein thowt respectable; but which is the most 
respectable— swallerm''wine or assisttn' the poor ? Ask yowr heart, 
bor, ajrk yowr heart ; that'll tell yow. Ask yowr heart : yow don* t 
want to go a mite further' than that. Talk o' wine being a lu?cury ! 
I matke count to say the greatest luxury I know is Ihe feelin' which 
God rewards yow with when yow do good to one of his creaturs." 

** Very good ; " said Cprney, " capital good. I alius knew what 
your feelings was on that point, and now I fall in with 'em wholly. 
I'll be guided by you. I'll not think about wine or fine dinnera, or 
any mortal thing of the sort. I'll go in Co. with you, and come and 
live here." * 

"No havin* 'fine parties! — no follerin' the hoUnds!— no stiffcate^ 
for game, nor nothin'o' that ! " 

** I ■ 11 live as you lire. I'll be governed by you, and do nothing but 
what you tell me." 

*^ Then give us yowr hand, Comey, bor, and it's a bargain ! We'll 
hare this land and we'll work together, and we shall, with the blessing 
of God, do well. There couldn't be a better chance ; yow couldn't 
have a finer start, atid so Mr. George tho\^t, I've no doubt, when he 
told yow to talk to »me. I know what the land is, and, what's more 
than all, it'll cost next to nothin' to begin with. Another bed and 
bedstead and two horses more will be pretty well all we shall want io 
buy at present ; while if yow worked it yowrself and had to buy every 
mortal thing yow wanted to work it, the start alone 'ud swaller a pile 
o'raoney, as I've shown." 

" I sec — I see. Your implements will do to prepare the land, and 
we shan't want nothing until we get a crop. Very good. Then that's 
settled. We go in Co. and we shan't want no lawyers to bind us." 

** No, Comey, bor, that expense may be saved. What's mine will 
be yowrs, go when I may, and I hope it'll please God to spare me at 
least till I find yow* can manage the farm yowrself." 

"I hope so too, and many years after that. I should like to manage 
it all myself and see you look on lind smoke your pipe and be happy. 
And now who's to speak to Mr. George } 1 think you'd better do it, 
because you know more about it than I do. Go and see him in the 
moniing and talk the matter over." 
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** Wdly IVe no objection at all ; p*rapt it*s better I should go, and 
then we can come to an arrangement at once." 

VThen when I get back 1*11 tell him that Vve named the thmg to 
you, and as you're very much pleased with his proposal and think it 
a very good chance— i' 

*' No, bor, that'll never do : yow mam*t tell him nothin' o' the sort 
It ain't business. If we appear too hot about it he may clap that hot- 
iiess on to the rent and make it too hot for us to hold it. Business is 
business, bor, all the world over. If a marchant was to come to me 
and say, *I want yowr wheat very much. Master Cra^ke; it's the 
best I can find in the county,' I should ask him perhaps two shilling 
a coomb more for it than I should think of askin' in the market. On 
the tother hand, if I was to go to him and say, ^ I want money rery 
bad, sir, and money I must have; will yow please to buy my wheat? ' 
he'd ofi^r me two or three riiillins a coomb less than he'd think about 
oflferiii' in the market, don't yow see ! So yow're obleedged to never 
seem to want money; if even yow haven't a pound in the house. I 
know last year I wanted some money in order to make up my rent, 
which, thank God, I never yet was behind with, and I took a sample 
o' barley to market — and very fine barley it was — and I tried to sell 
it, and I couldn't sell it, not at a fair marxet price : they seemed to 
know I wanted money, and that's a fact, for the more I tried to sell 
the more they wouldn't buy : so when market was over I took^ it to 
a maltster — which I'd had many dealins with afore and alius found 
him straightforrard and right — and I told him exact how I was sitd- 
vated, in confidence, and what did he do ? — he wanted the barley — ^I 
saw in a moment he wanted the barley — but, as I'd let the cat out o' 
the bag, what did he do ? Why, be offered me jest three shillins a 
coomb less than I'd been offered afore — and that was all twj^jshillins 
less than the price ! — and I was then obligated to take it. Look at 
that ! No, bor, as far as consarns business yow mam't seem to want 
what yow want ; if yow do yow'il ha' to pay through the nose for it. 
Yow can tell Mr. George that yow've named it to me, and that if I can 
see my way clear, I've no objection to jine yow ; and then yow can 
cell him that I'll turn *the thing over in my mind and come and see 
him about it in the momin'." 

'* That'll do. I understand what you mean precise. But as 
true as I'm alive, I didn't think you was half so wide awake as 
you are." 

'* Times, Comey, bor, makes men wide awake. Times opens their 
eyes, and keeps 'em open, and makes 'em see things clear. Men can 
Tio more do now what they used to could wi' safety than they can fly I 
Yow're obligated to keep yowr eyes open. In these times them 
which is asleep are swallered by them which is wide awake — ^not that 
I want to swaller nobody — God forbid 1 — on'y yow must be wide awake 
in yowre own defence, to pervent others swallerin' o' yow." 

" That's it," said Corney: " I see ! I see ! The very first copy I 
writ at school was, * Experience teaches wisdom ; ' and although I 
couldn't brain it then, I now know all round about it. — Weil, Sally, 
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my love," he added, as Sarah entered the room, ** how do you get 
on ? What have you done with aunt ? " 

" She's only just gone up to put on her cap," replied Sarah ; " shell 
yery soon be down/ 

'* Well, my dear," said Craske, " how are yow ? " 

" Oh, very well indeed," replied Sarah ; " I never felt so well as I 
do now, I think ! I hope you're well ? " . 

"Well, thank God, I can't complain. I find I'm not quite so 
young as I was. — ^Didn't yow say it was near my fields?" he added, 
turning to Corney. 

" Yes," replied Corney, "and I think it's staked out." 

" Well then, while yow're gettin' tea ready together, I'll go and have 
a look at it. Yow'll stop an have a cup O' lea, in course*:?" 

" Oh yes ! we*re in no hurry at all." 

" Very well, then by the time tea's ready Til be back." 

" Sally, my love," said Corney, when Craske had left the house, 
*' come and give me a kiss, a regular right on good un ; let me have 
an out and out stunner this time, because I've got sufien to say to 
you excessive." 

Sarah rose and kissed him, and put his hair in order, and said that 
she felt very happy and hoped that his father had consented to go in 
Co. with him. 

" He has," replied Corney, " he has consented ; but befoire I go in 
Co. with him, I've made up my mind to go in Co. with some one else, 
and that'll be a regular Co., that will." 

** Dear me, Cornelius, I hope not," said Sarah. " It's all very well to 
go in Co. with a father, but with any one else IVe heard it's dangerous." 

*' / see no danger — not a mite. I'll go in Co. with some one else, 
and then I'll go in Co. with him." 

" Well, dear, but who are you going in Co. with? " 
^ *' Give me another kiss — a rattier — and I'll tell you. That's the 
sort," he added as she kissed him agaib. " That's capital nice : I do 
love kissing, it's one of the universal luxuries of life. Now draw 
your chair close, and I'll tell you all about it. In the first place, tht- 
governor, as I told you before, has consented to go in Co. with me. 
Very good. He thinks it's a capital chance. He says so. He also 
thinks that we shall make money last : I know he thinks so, although 
he don't say it; and I think so too." 

" And so do I, dear ; but if you are going in Co. with him, what 
necessity is there for going in Co. with anybody else ? " 

•* There may be no necessity — no what you may call absolute ne 
cessity, only I mean to do it." 

" Pray don't, Cornelius dear, — ^pray don't." J 

'*Iwill." 

" But who with, dear ? TFho do you mean to go in Co. with ? " 

" I'll tell you : I mean to go in Co. along o' you. Won't tliat be a 
Co. ? " he added, as Sarah blushed, and smiled, and hung down hei 
head, and looked through her lashes in a state of embarrassment th< 
most intense. ** Won't that be a regular stunning Co. ? That's the 
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Co. T mean to hrre before I go in Co. widi the- governor. Do yen 
think there's any danser in it? Will you say * Pray don^t, Oomelks/ 
now ? What do you think of it? Efc, Sally, my love f What do you 
say to it?" 

" I don't know, Cornelius, what to say.'* 

** Well, but when shall it be ? Only give the day a name/" 

" I must leave it entirely to you, dear." 

** Well, but that I believe ain't quite the correct' thing. That's yonr 
job, that is, I've alius understood. The man ain't got nodiing to do 
with that at all. Now what do you say ? Shall I put up tbe banns 
for next Sunday ? " 

" Really, Cornelius," returned Sarah tremulously, " my hieart*s in 
auch a flutter I don't know what to say ; but I must indeed leave it to 
you. I am in your hands, dear : I'm wholly yours, and tbenrefore in 
your hands I'll wholly remain." 

" Then I'll put up the banns for next Sunday. We shall then have 
three weeks more courting, which I love I — ^it's the nicest and most 
universal thing going. But don't you flatter yourself, Sally, nay love, 
that I'm going to give it up when we're married! Not a bit of itl 
We can court as well then as we can now, and ivoti't we?** 

" I believe, dear, that we shall be very., very happv." 

"Happy ! What's to make us any thing but? We will he^happyi 
we won't let any tiring make us unhappy ! " 

*' If it please God to prosper us, and keep us in health, I feel sure 
that we shall be happy, although we must expect to have same little 
troubles, dear ! " 

*' We won't expect any thing at all of the sort !— -we'll go on expeet. 
ing nothing but happiness !— and if we live a life of courting, what but 
happiness can we expect ? I'm not one of them which thinks court- 
ing's all over directly you come out of church ! If marris^e puts an 
end to courting, I wouldn't marry for fifty years, and then I should 
have that spell of pleasure without being married at all. But ndiy 
should it ? Why shouldn't we court just as stunning after marriage as 
before ? We take delight, Sallv,'my love, in pleasing each other now, 
and why shouldn't we then ? What wonldn't I do for you thfttV pro- 
per, and what wouldn't you do for me that's proper? Don't it give 
me pleasure to see you pleased, and don't it give you pleasure to see 
me pleased." 

** It does indeed, dear Cornelius." 

** Very well then. Is marriage to put a stop to all thiff? Am I going 
to say directly the ring's on tbe finger, 'There, it'^all over now^: I've 
^ot her, and there's an end of it. There's no call for any more court- 
ing: I needn't pay her any hiore attentions: she's mine?* Or, are 
you going to say * I've got him now, and now I've no call to tronble 
myself about him : I needn't endeavour to please him now ;' I needn't 
try now to look smiling and pretty — except when I go out, or when 
any one calls : he's mine, and he can't get rid o' me ? ' " 

" Cornelius, dear," said Sarah earnestly, " I feel that you don't for 
a moment believe — " 
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*' Why, of course not, Sally^ my love ! Believe it ! Not a bit of it ! 
You're a different sort altogether. I was only saying nje^re not going 
to do the thing in this style, and think because we're married there's 
to be no more courting. We'll go on courting like life till death. 
That's the way, Sally, my love ! That's the way to do it ! There are 
some men who don't care a bit about their wives, and there are 
women ^o don't care a bit about their husbands ; but ain'fc they a 
parcel of universal fools? He who neglects his wife, neglects his own 
comfort; and she who neglects her husband, don*t ruin his happi- 
ness more than she does her own." 

" Very true, Cornelius : very true indeed. Oh ! how I love to hear 
you talk: you make me cry," she added with emotion, *' but it is with 
delight at being loved by such a man ! " 

'* Come, come, this won't do, you know ! I can't stand it ! Pm the 
biggest fool in life to see a tear in a woman's eye, and especially in 
eyes like your*^! There^ give us a kiss — a gpod 'un ! that's a beauty." 

" Very pooty. Miss Sarali !" said aunt Ann playfully, having entered 
the room at this moment unheard. " P^ery pooty, indeed ! Don't 
yow think I owt t?) blush for yow ? " 

.."If you do," said Corney, " she shall blush for you: I'll put you 
both on level ground." And he kissed her in an instaat. " Now " 
he added, *' you can both blush away." 

" Do yow know- I've got on my best cap ? " she cried. 

" I don't care for that : I ain't rumpled it much. But I say," he 
added, as he noticed the cap, ".spirits afloat, though ! you are coming 
out! Why, it's a rattler t Look here, Sally^ my love! — only just 
look at this universal cap ! " 

Sarah, who had been drying her eyes privately, turned and said, 
'* Dear me, how very rich the lace is I '* 

** This lace, dear," s^id aunt Ann^ " has been made all forty year. 
I made it myself on my own pillow." 

" What ! did you lie in bed, ^then, all day to do it ? " enquired 
Comey. 

'* Bless yowr innocence ! I don't mean a pillow yow lay upon in 
bed, I mean a pillow jow make lace upon, yow goose ! " 

'^ Well, it's a universal rattling cap, and there's no mistake about 
it!" 

Nor was there. The front was embellished with four rows of lace, 
while the crown was so constructed as to stick up a foot. 

"As true as I'm alive," continued Corney, "you seem to be getting 
young again. I never saw you look more spicy in my life." • 

" HoM yowr rubbidge, bor, do," said aunt Ann with a smile, for 
she secretly felt that' she looked rather brilliant; "don't run on ^o, 
pray." 
^ "Oh, but it's a fact ! You'll get married again, I shouldn't wonder." 

** Do yow want me to box yowr ears ? " 

" But why shouldn't you ? Yfi. tell you what I'll do. I'll bet you 
a new silk gown to a hat, that you'll go tp church o9te within a monlli 
either as as bridesmaid or a a bride." 
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" Why what on airth's come to yow ?— arc yow crazy ? " 

" Not a bit of it ! Will vou bet ? " 

" Will yow hold yowr rubbidge?" 

"Well, but 1*11 prove to you at once that you'll go. Sally and I 
are going to be.married once within a month, and I know you*li be 
one of her bridcBmaids, won't you ? " 

** I hope so," said Sarah, *'I hope you will." ♦ 

" I*m too old, raydear," returned aunt Ann. 

" Not at all ! " cried Corney. " You Ibok as young now as you did 
twenty years ago ! Til make you a present of a new silk gown." 

*' /don't want no new silk gowns. I've got one I haven't wore for 
five and thirty year, and I know yow can't buy me a better than that." 

" Then Til make you a present of sulBfen else. Will you go } " 

" That's nothin' at all to do along o' yow. It ain't yowj place to 
choose bridesmaids. Sarah and me can manage it, I des say, arout 
yowr interferin' wi* what don't consai-n yow. Where's yowr father ? " 

'* He's gone to have a look at my land, and we've got to get tea 
ready against he comes back." 

*' fTeve got to get tea ready ! Yow'll do a rare sight towards it, des 
say ! " 

** Have you got such a thing as a ham in cut? " 

"Yes." 

** Then Til broil a few slices of it, that'll be suffen ! " 

"Yes, and make all the hearth 'in a mess. I won't ha' no briliu*. 
Use the Dutch oven, and don't spill the grease." 

Corney accordingly got the ham down, and cut a few slices and 
placed them very carefully in the oven before the fire ; and while aunt 
Ann and Sarah were in the back kitchen, Craske returned from the 
park. 

" Well, Corney, bor," said he, " I found it." 

'* And what do you think of it ? " 

"Think of it! There ain't better sile in the county! Yow cant 
ha' better: yow don't want better. There ain't another piefce o' the 
park like it. Soul and bones ! if we sow it all o' wheat, what a crop 
we shall have the first year ! But don't say a. word to no flesh about 
that until we ha* got the rent fixed." 

"All right," said Corney ; *'/ see : I see : I understand what you 
mean." 

"It's so handy 'too! " continued Craske. "Jest put on yowr hat 
and come wi* me, and I'll show yow. Yow can see all over it from 
the top o' the next bank." 

" Come along," said Corney, seizing his hat, " let's go and have a 
universal look at it." 

• " Yow see, bor," said Craske, as they left the. house, *' being as it's 
maiden sile — and sile of a capital sort — it '11 produce more arout any 
muck at all than land that's been used '11 produce wi' ten load o' muck 
an acre. Look at that!" 

" Stop a bitl^said Corney. " I must learn by degrees, you know, 
— a little at a time. Have you got such a thing in life as a pencil ?" 
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" Here yow are, bor ; here's one, and the back of a letter.** 

" Now then : ten load an acre. How much a load ? '* ^ 

*' I reckon, if yow had to buy it all, it 'ud cost yow by that^ tinae 
yow got it on the land all six shillins." 

" Six shillings. Well, that's three pound an acre. Three pound- 
Why that, for sixty acres^ would cost a hundred and eighty pound." 

*' That's right. Now all that'll be saved !— don't yow see ? " 

" Yes : well now then : how much do you reckon it 11 grow? " 

" W^ll, last season was a good un, sartney, and I grew twelve 
coomb an acre; but we marn't expect that alius." 

** Twelve coomb an acre : and this land you say '11 grow more ! " 

*' If, by the blessing of God, next season be as favourable as the last,, 
I shouldn't be at all surprised if this land perduces fourteen." 

" Fourteen. Very good. At how much a coomb ? " r^«f<vt^ , 

** Well, I doubt, Corney, bor, it '11 be lower, 1. got thirty shillins 
for mine ; but it'll be lower, I doubt." 

*' Well, say it comes down to a pound ! Fourteen sixties. Four 
noughts nought, for six twenty-four : once nought's nought, once six is- 
six. Nought, four, eight Why that's eight hundred and forty pound I 
Here, take your pencil, and don't say another word about it. ' 

" Ah, but Corney, bor, there's n heap o' deductions. ' 

*^ Never mind about the deductions now; we'll reckon them up ano- 
ther time. Eight hundred and forty pound! Come along, and Jet's 
have a look at the land." 

** Well, here yow are ! If yow'll jist help me up o' this bank, I'll 
show yow." . 

Corney who was then in a state of enthusiasm, took hold of him> 
and tried to lift him up. 

" What on airth are yow arter ? " cried Craske. ** Is that the way 
to help a man up of a bank, to go behind him, and push him like pison 
behind *? Get up yowrself fust, and then give us yowr hand. There," 
he added, when Corney had pulled him up, " that's the way to do 
business ! Now then, yow see these here stakes here, don't yow *? " 

" Yes." 

*' Well, that's the bounds o' this side. Yow see yon fence theie 
ever so far away ? " 

" Yes, I see." 

"That's the bounds o' the tother; and if yow take from here to'yon 
plantation, there yow are! — yow have it all afore yow." 

"That'll do," said Corney, " stunning ! I like the look of it uni- 
versal : but more universal than all is the thought of what it'll yiejd ;~ 
eh governor? Come along — but stop : I know you must have thingp 
regular : am I to stand here and let you down, or am I to get dowa 
> first and help you ? " 

" Go along wi' yowr rubbidge, I don't want yowr help. It's on'y 
thegittin' up as strains my lines." 

** Here, get on my back, and I'll run down with y^" 

'* I'll lay this stick acrost yowr back, yow young dog, if yow don'& 
get out o' the way wi' yow." - . 

No. 22. 
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Coroey laughed and jumped off the bank^ aad when Omke had 
■lipped down graduaUy, he^ took Cornej's ann and letmnied to the 
hooee. 

As they entered, aunt Ann and Sarah looked at each odier, and 
•eemed highly pleased about something. Comey saw their glances 
and hatf-concealed smiles, and he watched tfiem narrowly; but the 
cause of their merriment was to him unknown. 

*' GoYemor," sakl he, at length, ^* there's a mystery here : there's 
some univernd species of freemasonry going on between these here 
two people." 

'' Hold yowr nonsense, do," said aunt Ann, ^' and come and sit 
down, and have a comfortable tea." 

** I know there's suffen," continued Comey, '' I know there's suffen 
up." 

" Never yow mind about that, bor," said Craske. " Women's full 
o' secrets, all on 'em : if they wasn't, they wouldn't be wommi. Come 
along, bor, never mind them." 

They sat down, and Comey had a plate placed before him \nth a 
round cover over it, which he removed, and exclaimed, ** Why what's 
this? A lot o' cinders?" 

" They're yowr slices o' ham," said his aunt ** Yow can't complain 
o' yowr own cookery, can yow ? They look nice an' relishin', don't 
they?" 

" Spirits afloat! why they're done to a coal." 

" Well, yow undertook the job. I hope they're done to yowr 
likin'?" 

" You're rayther onfortnate in yowr cookeiy," said Craske . "Yow 
cooked the elder wine, didn't yow ? " 

*^ As true as I'm alive, when you came in, I wholly forgot all about 
em." 

•• And when we came in," said aunt Ann, " they was blazin'." 

" Never mind, Cornelius," interposed Sarah, " I've got' a nice one 
for you here." 

'' There's a love. Aye ! this is suffen like. Then that's what you 
were laughing at, was it ? " 

" It was," replied his abnt, " because I'd jist been a tellin' on yow 
jQOt to interfere wi' things which dont at all consarn yow." 

*' Well," said Comey, " one thing's clear ; although I clean forgot 
;ihe ham, I was after suffen of more imiversal importance." 

^ Yow're right ! " cried Craske, as he slapped him on the shoulder. 
^' A plate o' ham's nothin' to that, bor, eh? But now, look here," he 
. -added seriously ; '^whatever we say about this consara, we say amongst 
ourselves, and it maro't go no furder. There ain't no call for it, and 
so it mam't be. We're now what I call one family, and I hope we 
shall alius be happy and united, and alius pull together one way. 
What's for the ffood o' one on us, is in course for the good of all on 
us; and I makft count to say— -I see my way clear to say — that if we 
h^ steady and careful, and industrious, we shall, wi' the blessin' o' 
' iSod, prosper." 
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•*Ill wofk like a hone/' crifid Corney. 

^ And so will I," added Sarah. 

*' I alius did work," said aunt Ann, *^ and so in course it won't be 
QOihin' new to me/' 

" There '11 be no call at all," returned Craake, ** for any on yow 
to work much-— not what I call Work. Yow women people can attend 
to yowr own coasarns, and we can attend to ourn." 
. " That's about the size of it !" cried Corney.; ** for ray part, Til go 
in like huntmg." 

" There's no call to go in like huntin.' The steadier and the quieter 
the better. I shan't want yow, bor, to plough^ or to mow, or to reap, 
or to throsh, or to do any thing o' that ! All I shall want yow to do, 
bor, will be to lam things, to look wi' me arter the iden, and do the 
figurin', and 1 know yow're a good figurer : 1 see that jest now, and prac- 
tice *H make yow do it capital : and now I think on't, we must have some 
more figurin' afore yow go, 'cause if we don't yow'll run away wi' the 
notion that we*re goin' to make a independent fortune all at once J — 
which we can't do no how ; there's a heap of e]q>en8es." 

" I'll go ittto it," said Corney, " I'll turn the heap over. I'll look 
o' both sides o' the hedge and see what's o'clock ! " 

Tea was quickly despatched, and when Craske had filled his pipe, 
they Went into the whole matter calmly, and although Corney certainly 
felt surprised at the number of expenses which he had to put down, 
the result was highly satisfactory even to him, and when he and Sarah 
left for the night, their bright prospects filled them with raptiu'e. 

In the morning, Craske called upon Greorge, and when they had 
had some preliminary conversation, they went to look at the land 
together. 

'' Now, Crask«," said George, having pointed out the boundaries, '* I 
intended to work all the land I broke up myself, on my brother's 
account of course; but I offer this to you because I know that you and 
Cornelius were respected by my father, whose death we cannot suffi- 
ciently deplore." 

"We can't indeed, sir," said Craske ; " he was a good man, sir, he was." 

^' He was a good man, Craske; he was a good man." 

" And if he which killed him, sir, hadn't been mad, he owt to 've 
had his heart torn out of his body ! " 

"Well," said George, who involuntarily started, ** we'll not pursue 
this sad subject. We cannot but feel theioss like Christians, but we 
must bear it like Christians." 

'* Very true, sir. It must ha' been a heavy blow to .you." 

^* It was. But now, let us turn our thoughts to something else. 
What do you think of this land ? Don't you think that it will break 
up exceedingly well?" 

** Very fair, sir, no doubt. " 

** Then what do you say to it ? " 

" Well, sir, if the rent's right, I should like to undertake it. ' You 
know» sii:, farmin* don't go so well as it did ! Whereabouts '11 be 
the rent, sir ? " 
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** Well, Craske, I have no wish to make a market of you. Let it be 
added to that ^>hich you now hold at the same rent, and on the same 
conditions." | 

" Then, sir, there shan't be two words to the bargain. On them 
terms, sir, we'll have it." • 

" Very well. It will do you good, Craske : I know that it will, and 
you know it quite as well as I can tell you. I can only say that no 
other man should have it." 

*' I'm much obleedged to y ow, sir, for the preference, and return yow 
many thanks. When shall we have possession, sir?" 

'* As soon as you please. Meet me at Mr. Cameron's to-morrow at 
twelve, and as^it is but an addition to your present occupation it can 
be easily, I apprehend, added to your covenant." 
** My son, I suppose, sir, had better be there too ? " 
" Yes, we shall want his signature : and whatever money he [may 
reouire to begin with, Mr. Cameron will let him have at once." 

Craske bowed and felt that this was very kind indeed, and when 
George, who was himself a good farmer, had explained what in his 
judgment ought to be done, they returned to the Hall and had lunch 
mgether, and then drank a bottle of wine. 

" Now," said George, when Craske, whom the wine had confused, 
was about to leave with many expressions of thankfulness, '^ I am 
going to discharge Cornelius at once." 

" 1 hope, sir, said Craske with a look of apprehension, " he ain't 
been doin o' nothin' wrong ? " 

*' Not at all! " replied George. *'But you want him at home, and 
he ought to be at home : he is losing time here." 

" But I wouldn't have him leave, sir, onhandsome for the world ! " 
" I know it," said George, who at once rang the belL " I know it^ 
and therefore I'll discharge him." 

*' But if he can be, sir, of any mortal sarvicetoyow — if he puts yow 
to the leasest nonplush by leavin' — pray don't let him leave." 

** Don't distress yourself at all ^bout that. He is an excellent ser* 
vant, and I should, under any other circumstances, be sorry to part 
with him; but as it is, he ought not to remain here. — Cornelius," he 
added, as Comey entered the room, " I've no desire to get rid of you 
— very far from it; but under existing circumstances, I think that you 
had better leave at once." 

" As you please, sir," Iretumed Corney. 

" You have much to learn, Cornelius, and the sooner you begin to* 
learn the better. I have to meet you at Mr. Cameron's in the morning,, 
and instead of meeting you in the character of a servant, I should 
like to meet you as one of our tenants. You can therefore ie^ve 
immediately." 

*' And Sarah, sir: will you be kind enough to allow her to leave 
too?" 

** Yes, Cornelius, she can also leave." 

'* Onderstand, Corney, bor," interposed Craske, whose face was as red 
as fire, and into whose head Corney at a glance perceived that the- 
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fumes of the wine had mounted, ** yow ain't discharged cause' yew' ve 
done nothin' wrong, yow know, or nothin' o' that — *' 

" No, no," said George, who saw how the case stood. " Cornelius 
understands me. At twelve to-morrow,'* he added, as he rose to leave 
the room, " we meet at Mr. Cameron's. Good morning." 

" I say, govelnor," said Comey, when George had retired, " you've 
heen drinking too much !" 

" Well, Corney, bor," replied Craske, with a sleepy expression, " I 
Aink — I don' know — but I think, bor, I have," 

'* But how came you to do so ?" 

" He made me, and what was I to do ? He's a good fellow he is : 
I know he is ! — I don't care what yow say, Mr. George 's a good 
fellow." 

" Well, but what have you been drinking? " 

" Why, let me see, bor. We had two bottles o' what he called 
stout : but that was no matters — ^I didn't like that — ^it's made, I 'spect, 
o^ treacle and coffee. Well then, we had some nice stuff— what he 
called curious O, or suffen o' that — like ile— that was nice that was — 
capital good — and then we had a bottle o 'sherry wine atwixt us." 

** But how came you to drink so much when you know that you 
can stand so little?" 

" He said it wouldn't hurt me ! No more it won't. I feel, Corney, 
bor — I feel — capital. Ain't yow got another glass?— jist one more 
glass — another glass 'ud be jist the thing." 

" You've drank it all ! the decanter's empty." 

" Then they've guv short measure. I don't care what yow say, 
Comey, bor ! — they've guv jist one glass short." 

" I'll give you a glass of suffen else," said Corney, who at this 
moihent saw George mount his horse. " But don't stir ! — Keep where 
you are— don't attempt to move till I come back." 

" I won't, bor, I won t. Whatever makes me feel so sleepy I can't 
brain!" 

Corney left him and soon returned with a bottle of soda.water, 
which he proceeded to open, and said, " Now look here ! — ^you muse 
drink it right off." 

" Is it tipsy stuff?" enquired Craske, " 'cause if it is, I won't havo 
it. Now, is it tipsy stuff? " 

** No, it isn't ! It'll do you good, if you'll only drink it off! " 

** Well, bor, well, if yow say it's good, I'll drink it, if even it gets 
in my head." 

Comey untwisted the wire and cut the string, when the cork dew 
out with a bang ! 

" Soul and bones ! " cried Craske, " why, what's that ? " 

" Only the strength pf it ! Now, then, up with it !— -drink it right 
off at a draught!" 

Craske couldn't do this. The effervescence puzzled him ; he drink 
about half of it, and then stopped for breath, and having called it 
particularly nasty, he, with great resolution, rejected the rest. 

" D'yow want to pisoa me in my old days ! "^ he cried. ** Why, of 
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all the rubbidg« as cv«r waa swalkred, Ikit ia tiae Qaat,ieat rabbidge 
of all!" 

'' Never mind/' laid Corney, '^ so long at u does you good. Now 
look bere, governor ; you come and sit here« and don*t attempt to 
move a peg till I come baek again. I shan't be long," be added, 
as be placed bim on tbe aofiu ^* TU be back in no time. Now lie 
still.*' 

He tben ran into tbe atable^yard and said to one of tbe grooms, 
^' Harry, Mr. George has been making my old governor tipsy. I want 
to get him home. Can*tyou manage it any bow ? " 

** Of course," replied Harry. 

^' I don't want the rest to know k." 

" Of course not. We'll do it all right. We'll get him in tbe fly; 
hell be snug enough there." 

'' Come the back way tben, and help me to get bim in at once. You 
can put the horse to, you know, afterwaids.". 

'' All' right," said Harry, and followed him in, when they led Craske 
quietly out of the bouse and lifted Wim into tbe fly. 

While the groom was putting the horse to, Corney ran back and 
told Sarah what had paased between bim and George. 

"We are free now," he added, "to go when we like-, he don't 
want no warning at all, and so if you*U get your tbi^ags'a little mat- 
ters together, we'll go borne and be independent" 

"Oh dear, how delightful! — I'm so ovcrfoyed! — it'll be such a 
beautiful change ! " crieid Sarah. '' But let me see your good faA^r, 
dear, before he leaves." 

*' He's now off at top," said Corney, " in the fly." 

'' Why, I thought be came on horseback? " 

*' So he did, but I'm going to take him bome in tbe ffy, stunnuig. 
He sliall be a gea'lman for once.*' 

^' Well, I must go and ask him how be is." 

" Better not, Sally, my love : it'll only delay the time. I shall be 
back pretty well in the twinkling of an eye." And having kissed her, 
he ran back and entered the fly in which Craeke was asleep, and they 
started. 

They were not long going — tbe distance was not great ; imd when 
they stopped before the house, aunt Ann was in a flutter : she ima- 
gined that some religious lady had called, and was the^efozie about to 
put on another cap ; but when she saw Craske lilted out of tbe fly-^ 
for Corney got behind him and guided his body, while the groom 
very dexterously handled his leg8-*Hshe ru^ed out of tbe house in a 
state of alarm, exclaiming, "Oh my poor brother ! Oh God! what 
has happened ! Corney ! tor heaven's «ake, tell me at once ! Has 
he fell ofl' his horse ?-<-has he killed himself? — has he broken his 
legs?" 

** No ! no ! " cried Gorney. '' He' 8 aU right." 

"But is he hurt?" 

" No ! Not a bit of it. He's only a little tipsy, that's all ! " 

** Tipsy ! " exclaimed aunt Ann, whose indignation on the instant 
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suf^lanted her alarm. '^ Tipsy I-*-Oh the beast ! What ha' yam- bia 
a-makin' on him tipsy ? " 

"No," replied Corney. " I'll tell you all about it by and by: just 
let's get him in. Now, then, I my yo\x know, goywnor/' he added, 
** you can make a better walk of it than this ! Come ! *' 

" All — hie !— right, Corney, bor," said Craske, whom the shakiiig he 
had received had awakened. *' All right ! " 

" It is right, yow tocksticated beast: right, indeed! I should be 
wholly ashamed o' myself-^I should ! " 

^^ Don't say anything to him now," said Corney. " It wasn't his 
fault." 

"Not his fault! What, not to go guzzlin' and swillin' like this ! 
I've no patience with him ! — don't tell me ! " 

By dint of great exertion, Corney and his friend succeeded in 
getting Craske into the house, while aunt Ann's glib and indignant 
tODgue rattled away with surpassing velocity. Had he been killed, 
or had he broken his ribs or his legs, he would have been everything 
that was good ; but as he was only tipsy, be was everythii^g that was 
bad ; — so great is the difference in the feelings created by our misfor* 
tunes and our follies in the minds of those who love us ! 

" I think," said Corney, ** we'd better get him up to bed at 
once.?" 

"Do what yow like/' replied aunt Ann. ** It makes no odds to 
me : I'll ha' nothin' to do with him!— I'll have no truck with a took- 
sticated man. Where's he bin ? — who's bin with him ? — ^what's he 
bin drinkin ? — where did he get it ? " 

" At the Hall," replied Corney. " Mr. George made him tipsy." 

"Then Mr. George owt to be ashamed of himself, and I shouldn't 
mind saying so, flat to his face ! Then, I 'spose he's tipsy too ? " 

" Not he," replied Corney. " That's how the governor was 
taken in ! But give us a lift, Harry : let's get him to bed. I can 
carry him up if you'll help me to get him on ♦my back and push 
behind." 

On Corney 's back Craske was accordingly placed, and when they 
had got him up stairs they laid him on the bed, took his handkerchief 
and boots off, covered him up, and then returned to a\int Ann, who 
had burst into tears. 

** Well, it's never worth crying about," said Corney. " His intel- 
lects •have got it certainly universal, but he'll soon get over that." 

" I look at the disgrace of the thing," said his Aunt. " He ain't 
bin so afore for over forty year ! " 

'* Well, if a man gets tipsy only once in forty years, I don't think 
we need say a great deal about it." 

**. But what'U the world say ? " 

" Certainly, it's vefy important what the world says on the subject, 
but that particular individual part of the world which knows anything 
about it ain't a. sight, for there ain't a soul in Europe — and I don t 
suppose there's one in any other part o' the globe— which has the 
slightest notion of it, with the exceptieto of Harry, you, and myself. 
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•o that we three form all the world weVe got to fear, and all the 
world that can say a word ahout it." 

** Don't Sarah and the rest then know of it!" 

•* No ! We let him out quiet, and clapped him into the fly without 
beingjeen by any flesh aliv^." 

*• Where, then, was Mr. George ? " 

*' Oh ! he had mounted his horse, and was off before the governor 
turned up so tipsy." 

" Well, I'm very glad nobody knows it but us : it would be sich a 
•Ihing to be talked about. How did yow leave him ? " 

"Fast asleep." 

** Did yow undo his neckcloth ? " 

"Yes, A«'* all right." 

'" Don't say nothin about it, Mr. Henry, — pray don't." 

" Not a word, " replied Harry. ** I know myself better." 

** Well, yow'll have suffen to take afore yow go ? " 

** Yes," said Comey , ** he'll have a glass of your stunning and uni- 
Tersal elder wine, and I'll have a glass with him, and you'll have one 
too." 

"No, bor, I dussent ; it'll get in my head. Yow'll find it just in- 
side the closet," she added, and then went to see how her brother was 
lying ; and when she had carefully re-adjusted his pillow, she returned 
and pressed Harry to have a second glass. 

" Well," said Comey, " would you like Sarah to come to-day and 
have a cup of tea with you ? " 

" I should all that, bor. I love that girl : she's such a nice, steady 
quiet thing : and so kind, and so affectionate ! I love her as much as 
if she was my own." 

" Then I'll bring her. We've both left service now." 

** Left service ? — what a'ready ? " 

" Yes : it's all settled about the farm, and Mr. George said he 
should like to meet ihe in future, not as one of the servants, but as 
one of the tenants ; so that we're quite free now, both of us, and as such 
il'll bring her to have a cup o' tea with you." 

** Do, Comey, do, bor; and don't yow be late; yowr father'Il want 
a cup directly he wakes up. — ^Mr. Henry, come, have another glass 
afore yow go." 

**It's capital wine, I must say," l(^tumed Harry. "But suppose 
you was to make me tipsy, whose fault would it be ?" 

" That won't make yow tipsy, bor ! — that won't hurt yow ! Come 
-along, and have another glass." 

"Well : Harry had another glass, and so had Comey, and when they 
had taken leave of aunt Ann, they mounted the box, and returned to 
the Hall. 

Sarah, being anxious to accompany Coraey, had got her things to- 
gether before he returned; and when she saw him and Harry come 
?back with the lly, she went into the yard to meet him. 
"Well, Sally, my love," said he, " how do you get on? "J 

•^* I'm quite ready, dear," replied Sarah. 
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** Well, Aunt fully expects you. Sbe seemed quite delighted when 
I told her you were coming. You've become quite a favourite ! You 
cut me out altogether ! She loves you, she says* as much as if you 
were her own ! — not that I wonder at that a sight, but it's clear that 
you've won her heart wholly ! " 

" She's a dear, good, kind, motherly soul," said Sarah, '' and I'm 
45ure we shall live very happily together." 

** No doubt of it, my girl ! Well, shall we go now ? " 

"Oh, i'/w ready, dear; but you'll put on your private suit of clothes, 
will you not?" 

*' Why of course! I forgot all round about that! Of course, I'll 
put 'em on ! It would have been a go if I'd left in livery. Are your 
boxes corded ? " 

" Yes, dear : I got James to cord them up for me." 

"Very good: then we can send one of our men for 'em. And 
now, my girl, while you are saying good bye, and putting on your bon- 
net and shawl, I'll go and change my clothes. I shan't belong about 
it — and then we'll leave stunning, universal, and independent ! ' 

Sarah smiled, and he kissed her, and ran to his room and proceeded 
to put on his private clothes, which — ^having originally belonged to 
George — ^imparted something distingue to the characteristic respecta- 
bility of his appearance ; and when he had satisfactorily completed bis 
toilet, he and Sarah left the Hall, and proceeded — ^as he observed — 
** like a perfect pair of independent people to their future preternatural 
and universal home," where aunt Ann received them with feelings of 
pride. 

Poor Craske was still asleep. During the absence of Corney, aunt 
Ann had been up to look at him at least twenty times, and she went 
up twenty times, more before he awoke ; and when at length he with 
difficulty opened his eyes, he looked and felt perfectly bewildered. 

" Why, Ann," said he, in fitful and confused accents, as he saw his 
really anxious sister standing by his side. " Why — what — why — 
where — " 

"Don't talk to me!" exclaimed aunt Ann, in assumed tones of 
anger. "I can't trust myself to talk to a man which gets tipsy. To come 
home in sich a state o' beastly toxtication ! I'll send Corney up lo 
talk to yow ! " 

Craske rubbed his eyes as his sister left the room, and tried hard to 
collect his scattered senses ; but before he was able to bring his mind 
to bear upon any distinct point, Corney appeared with a cup of strong 
tea. 

" Well," said Corney, " how do you feel now ? " 

"Corney, bor, I don't feel no matters. But tell me : what's the 
meanin' o* this ? I can't remember nothen' ! " 

" You recollect going over the land with Mr. George ? " 

** Yes, and then we had suffen to eat together, but I tan't recollect 
nothen* else." 



tipsy 



"Then I'll tell you without going farjound about it. He made ycu 
sy, and I brought you home." 
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** I hope I didn't do nothen' wraag?" 

*♦ Not a bit of it." 

"1 didn't offend him, I hope?" 

** Not at all ! When he'd done die triek, he left joa and me to- 
gether, and when I found that you'd caught it so uniirenal, I got jou 
very privately out of the houie, and broogfat . you home in the fly 
like a gentleman." 

** But didn't they see me there t" 

** Not a soul, with the exception of Hany, aad Harry's as close as 
an oyster." 

••Well, T hope I didn't do nothen' wrong! " 

•• Now, don't fret your intellects at all about that All's as right 
as possible. Do you drink this tea, and go to sleep again. Does your 
head ache ? " 

*' It's very sadly, Comey, bor : but it ain't a natteral ache, it's a 
onnatteral suffen as shoots from one temple to the tother like a knittin'' 
needle dartin' backwards an' forrards dirow the brain." 

*' Well, drink this up and go to sleep again. You'll feel better in 
the morning." 

Certainly Craske hoped that he should feel better : he felt that 
there was plenty of room for improvement ; and he seemed to derive 
consolation from the thought, that if he didn't feel better, he couldn't 
feel worse. 

Comey having accomplished the object of his mission, returned to 
Sarah and his aunt, with whom he spent a very happy and a very merry 
evening; and when aunt Ann had taken up a basin of nicely made grud 
to Craske, and had communicated to him the intelligence that in her 
gentle judgment it was more than he deserved, she kissed him and re- 
tired with Sarah for the night, leaving Comey-^who told them that 
he wanted to think — alone. 

And Corney did think : he thought that, being to all intents and pur- 
poses then a farmer, he ought to smoke like a farmer ; and he filled 
one of his father's pipes, and took his father's seat, and began to 
smoke bravely; but as this pleasing accomplishment was altogether 
new to him, he was soon overpowered, and when aunt Ann came down 
in the morning, she found him fast asleep in the chimney-corner. 

" Why, what on airth's come to the men !" she exclaimed wife an 
expression of the most intense astonishment. ** Comey ! Why Cor- 
ney ! " she added, shaking him with violence. 

** Hollo !" said Corney, on opening his eyes. 

" What ain't yow bin in bed ? " 

'* I suppose not,** said Comey, who saw that it wate light. " I sup- 
pose I dropped off to sleep here. I suppose ihe pipe sent me to 
sleep." ' 

** What, ha' yow bin a smoking?" 

"I hAd a try at it last night" 

•* There bor, there, don't yow git into that fashion. You'll never be 
good for nothin' if yow do. Look at yowr father. Take warning by 
him. He's never happy at home arout a pipe in his mouth. There 
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he issm0&ey8m6ke9Amoke---^8moiey ^miake^ smoke, conlinmlly coofte 
in when he may. I'm sure it's enough to quackle a nation. I wish 
the nasty 'bacoo was a guinea an ounce, that I do ! See what it oost» 
him, and what good is it ? Suppose he'd put by all the money he'» 
spent in 'baeco since hi« young time 1 I'll warrant it costs him all two 
pence .a»day, and he's bin' amokin' nigh sixty year. I was reckonin' 
on it up the other night jist for a faotey, and what do yow think it 
comes to? Why, pooty well two hundred pound !-— -look at that! 
Don't yow get into no sich habit ; if yow do, mark Qiy words, bbr^ 
you'll never leave it off." 

** I shouldn't want to leave it off if I could manage it : it is such a 
social luxury; but if ix's alius going to serve me as it did kst night, it 
won't cost me much for tobacco. But," he ^dded with a yawn, ** I 
feel rather chilly. I'll have a regular rattling good wash, and then I'll 
go up and see how the governor is." 

He washed himself accordingly, and felt refreshed, and immediately 
afterwards Craske came down, looking very queer, and feeling very 
nervous. 

" Well," said Comey, " how are you now ? " 

** Nothen' to brag on, bor," replied Craske, as he shook his head 
mournfully, — ** nothen' to brag on." 

'* I wonder yow don't feel ten times worse," observed aunt Ann, 
with some asperity. " I wonder yow haven't a head-ache fit to craze a 
town. If people n;t// get tipsy, they must in course expect to suffer 
for it." 

Craske, who had no inclination then to enter into anything of a 
controversial character, put en his hat ; and, having beckoned to 
Corney, left the house, and Corney followed, and they went together 
to look at the pigs, and then walked about the farm until breakfast 
time, and on his return Craske felt a little better. 

" This ain't a good example to set pow^ Corney, bor," said he wh^e 
they were at breakfast ; " but this is the on'y mornin' for the last forty 
year that I haven't been able to eat." 

** No," said aunt Ann, who.ielt herself bound to be severe in order 
to be coaxed a little, " because this, for the last forty year, is the on'y 
time yow've bin and got tipsy. Them which drinks much can't 
expect to eat much. If yow* get tipsy the over night, yow mam't 
think o' eating a good breakfast in th^ moirnin'. I'm sure, for my 
part — " 

" Now Ann,^* said Craske, imploringly, " I don' know how it was, 
but so it was : all I know is, I've suffered enough for it. Now give 
me a kiss Ann, and say no more about it." 

" That's the way to settle it universal," cried Comey. " There," 
he added as his aunt kissed her brother, *' there's an end of it now : 
it's all over and done with." 

Aunt Ann said no more on the subject. She had accomplished the 
only object she had in view : she had proved her influence, and was 
happy, 

** Well, now then, governor," said Corney after breakfast, ** whales 
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to be dohe ? Comey I want to go to work. Theresa plenty of time 
betwixt tbii and twelve/' 

" Yow*re not fit to work, Comey, bor," replied Craske. *' Yow're 
not- dressed for workin*. Yow marn't wear them clothes every day. 
Yow must have a stout velveteen jacket and a strong pair of corduroy 
breeches and leggins, and a pair o' boots to lace up and keep out the 
wet : them shoes o* yowm ain*t fit to walk across the land in." 

'*They are rather thin," said Comey, " certainly they are ; but they 
were only made to run about the house in. I must have a pair of the 
right sort made." 

** There's a man down yonder as lives next to Conks's, which 'II 
make yow a pair worth the money. He calls 'em invisible boots, which 
the tongues is sown under the uppers and keeps out all manner o' 
slush." 
*' Invisible boots ! what, can't you see *em when they're on ? " 
" See 'em ! What's the good of havin* a pair o' boots yow can't 
see } Yow may as well have none at all." ^ . 
** Well, but if they're invisible how can you see 'em ? " 
** I don't care : that's what he calls 'em* and capital strong boots 
they are." 
'' Then I'll send for him to measure me at once. What's his name ? " 
*^ Jonathan Crow. Send Bill : there he is." 

Bill was accordingly despatched for Mr. Crow, who, being a very 
active person, with very little flesh on his bones, soon appeared. 

** Jonathan," ^aid Craske, " I want yow to make my son here a 
pair o* boots — ^yowr invisible boots, don't yow call 'em? " 

*' The invincibles, sir," replied Mr. Crow. " I call 'em by that name, 
sir, 'cause the water can't conker 'em." 

" Well, I knowed yow called 'em suffen. Yow'd better take his 
measure." 

V Much obleedged to you," said Crow, who, having placed a chair 
for Comey, dropped at once upon his knee. <' You don't want 'em 
very heavy, sir, I 'spose ? " 

'* Make him a good strong sarviceable pair," said Craske, as if 
Comey had no voice at all in the matter, — ^' fit to stand slush and 
muck arout his getting wet-footed." 

The measure was taken, and when Mr. Crow, having called Craske 
aside, had drawn five shillings of him to purchase the leather, he 
very respectfully took his leave. * 

" Well," said Corney, " now the boots have been ordered, I'd better 
get measured for the clothes ! What do you say ? — will you make 
yourself tidy, and start at once ? " 

** There's plenty o' time, bor, atwixt this and twelve." 
** There : ^on't be much to spare. It'll take you some time to 
polish up : it '11 take us some time to get there ; it '11 take me some time 
to get measured, and then it '11 be about time to go and meet Mr. 
George." 

** Well, it '11 be ten afore we can start," returned Craske, " so I'll 
e'en go and put on my things. I must get shaved. there, for I sartney 
can't shave myself this mornin'." 
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•* Well then, go up at once ; andr then, you know, we shaut want to 
hurry ourselves." 

Craske went up at once, and proceeded to dress, while Corney or- 
dered the horse and gig, and had a little ** universal courting ". with 
Sarah ; and when Craske was ready, they had a mug of ale and started, 
and at twelve precisely met George. 

As they entered Mr. Cameron's office, George smiled, and held out 
his hand to Craske, who took it and shook his head significantly ; and 
when Mr. Cameron had read over the document which required their 
signatures, they signed it, and shortly afterwards left George there. 

" Well," said Corney, as they quitted the house, " that job's jobbed, 
and we haven't been long about it. It's wonderful what a deal can be 
done by only just, writing your name.*' 

*' Ah, Corney, bor, yow're right about that, but we marnt be too fond 
o' doin' on it.'* 

"Well, now governor, what say you — what shall we do? We '11 
have either a lunch or a dinner, which you like. I vote for a dinner, 
and if I'm in the majority, we'll dine like a pair of magnificats. . It's 
all settled now universal, and we mustn't let this day pass without seal- 
ing it with suffen : what say you ? " 

** Corney, bor, we don't want to go to no extravagance, but this is 
yowr day, therefore do what yow like; on'y let me do what /like, bor, 
for the time to come." 

*' Agreed ! '* cried Corney, "and here's my hand upon it. In future 
I'll alius be guided by you, but to-day, you know, is a day of days, 
and we must have a glass of wine upon it. Come along." 

Having reached the inn at which they put up, Corney ordered a 
very nice delicate dinner, and then took a stroll with his father round 
the town, and met George, who insisted upon their having a glass of 
sherry with him ; and they had a glass of sherry, and sat and chatted 
with him freely, but respectfully, until the time they had named for 
dinner had arrived, when they left him and returned to their inn. 

As nothing substantial had passed his lips that morning, Craske 
by this time felt that he could eat a good dinner, and he ate a good 
dinner — ^a very good dinnel-, to which the wine — for they had a pint 
of sherry between them — imparted an additional zest, and when they 
had finished, Corney ordered a bottle of port. 

*' A pint, bor, a pint '11 be oceans !" said Craske. 

" Now look here ! " returned Corney. ** You know the agreement ! 
Don't interfere with things which to day don't concern you. We'll 
have a bottle, and that shall be our stint We won't have any more f 
we'll make up our minds to that before we begin, and then we shan't 
knock over the traces." 

The bottle of port was accordingly brought in, with some pipes and 
tobacco for Craske ; and they sat, and sipped, and chatted gaily, and 
felt their hearts warm and joyous, and dwelt upon their prospects 
with a species of enthusiasm ! And while Corney was driving him 
home to tea, Craske declared that he never felt better in his life. 

The next morning instructions were given for the banns to be pub- 
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lished, and from diat time tiU the day wiueh had been nUned £6r the 
wedding, the preparations — which were on a scale commensurate wvKh 
the exalted views of the parties concerned— -created an extraordimary 
sensation. 

Aunt Ann and Sarah were inseparable, and as the former w«a de- 
lighted with the prospect of having the latter to live with constaoitly, 
ahe insisted upon pajii^ a clear half of the expenses of the proposed 
entertainment out of her own private purse, and resolved, in conjunc- 
tion with Craske, on baving the event celebrated sumptuoudy. 

Corney was allowed to have no voice in the matter. Mr. Conks n^is 
appointed master of the ceremonies, with a seat in the privy council, 
and night and day did that gentleman work to bring the thing off with 
eclat. All the neighbours were invited to dinner : all the servants at 
the Hall were invited: all the men employed on the farm were invited. 
The church clerk was invited, with all the children in the school 
which Sir John had founded ; and while the gentlemen connected 
with the church orchestra had offered their services, the clergyman 
had signified his intention of being present in order to bless their re- 
past.] 

Well ! the auspicious morning dawned, and a» early as four o'clock 
Sarah — assisted by aunt Ann — commenced dressing. She had every- 
thing new from head to foot—neat yet elegant ; and being a hand- 
some girl, and possessing a good figure, when she came down at 
seven o'clock and Corney saw her, he declared it to be hia opinion 
that she was an angel indeed ! 

Sarah's mother— full of hope, joy, and pride— had been there two 
hours, and had got tea ready, which, ht>wever, was not to be considered 
the break&st; and shortly afterwards Mr. Conks arrived, and then 
came the two bridesmaids from the Hall, and Corney made the ladies 
have a cup of tea each with *^ a little universal brandy in it ; " and, 
at tweoQty minutes to eight precisely, the two flys, which Mr. Conks 
had engaged, daahed gallantly up to the gate. 

Eight o'clock was the tinoe appointed for them to be at the church. 
They therefore prepared to start immediately. The bdde, with 
aunt Ann and one of the bridesmaids, entered the first fly, and 
Corney and his father, with the other bridesmaid and the master of the 
ceremonies, followed in the second. 

On the road Corney made s^eral efforts to be gay, but he didn't 
to any very great extent succeed : nor was Mr. Conka particularly 
facetious — the great responsibility of the office he had undertaken 
pressed so heavily upon his mind. The bridesmaid, however, was 
exceedingly merry, and chatted and lauded incessaatly, until they 
arrived at the churchyard-gate, where they alighted, and Craske led 
the way up 4he path with the bride, ftAlowed by Corney and the 
•bridesmaids, and aunt Ann leaning on the arm of Mr. Conks. 

At the porch they were welcomed by the clerk with great respect, 
and in the vestry they were received by the minister with mari&ed 
civility; and^ when the necessary preliminaries had been gone 
dirough,^ then they idowly proceeded to the altar. 
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DiKtng the ceremony; Sarah wa& calm and finx^ but Comey felt 
somewhat embarraf sed. Aunt Ana wept, and so did her brother : 
vivid recollections of the paat pressed upon them, and they thought 
of those whom they had lost, and with whom they had gone through 
Che same sweet ceremony aad before the same altar. 

The tones of the minister were solemn and fervent, and his delivery 
had a most toi^hing effect ; and when, at the conclusion, he raised 
his eyes and saw how deeply Craske and^his sister were affected, he, 
knowing the cause, took them kindly by* the hand, and bade them to 
cherish the blessed hope of being reunited in heaven. 

They then returned to the vestry and signed the register, and Mr. 
Conks— who, in addition to his other appointments, had been made 
the First Lord of the Treasury— did all that was necessary to be done, 
and that, too, in a liberal spirit ; and when the minister had shaken 
hands with the bride and bridegroom, and had ascertained that they 
expected him to honour them with his presence at dinner, the party 
left the church and returned to their happy home. 

Meanwhile Sarah's mother, with several assistants, had set out the 
break&sft-— and such a breakfast! There was enough for fifty people, 
and more than enough ; but that wai^ of very little consequence then : 
the party sat down and enjoyed it highly, and the bridesmaids, deter- 
mined on hailing some fun, undertook to fall desperately in love with 
Mr. Conks. 

It had been some time previously proposed in the privy council — 
of which Mr. Conks was the^resident — and carried unanimously^ that 
on this auspicious d^y, between breakfast and dinner,, the bride, ^he 
bridegroom, and the bridesmaids should go for a ride ; and as one of 
the flys had be^n detained in consequence, the fact was now publicly 
proclaimed. Sarah, however, although delighted with that—as she 
had been with every other proposition that had been made, wished 
to have a private interview with Corney first, and having lound an 
opportunity of calling him aside, they went together into the garden. 

'' Cornelius, dear,' said Sarah, as she hiuig on his arm and looked 
at him with an expression of the most intense affection, '* I now am 
yours^-wholly yours^— and all that I have is yours ; and I shall pray 
continually to the Grec^t Author of our being that we may be for ever 
happy. My person is youni ; my he^rt is yours ; that wMdi I have 
in the bank is yours; andtius is youre,'' she added, as she drew a 
email packet from her bosom, '*and I wish that it were twenty times 
the amount.'' 

'* Why, what*8 this?'' enquire^ Comey, as she placed the packet 
in his hand. 

^^ You will find there^ dear, the hnndred pounds Sir John left me, 
and a cheque for thirty pounds, which I managed to save." 

Comey looked at her and felt that tears were springing into his 
^yes: he therefoee walked on a little, and when he felt that he was 
d^le to keep them back, he said, " Sally, my swe^ one, you're a dear 
£Ood girl. The thirty pounds must still be yours. You'll be able, 
I've no doubt, to turn it to account But with regard to the hundred. 
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1*11 take that, and now I'll tell you why, I've thought a" good deal 
about this hundred pounds : 1 thought of it all last night, for to tei! 
von the truth I couldn't sleep last night at all/' 
"Nor could I, dear!" 

" Well. Now listen. Your mother, my love, is very poor. We 
need not, between ourselves, mince the matter now : she is very, very 
poor. She has a little shop, but it isn't half filled : there isn't half 
things enough in it : and as I'm quite sure that she could do more 
good if she had a better stock, which she can't get just now, I've 
made up my mind to take the hundred of you and to give it to her to 
make the best she can of it." 

** My dear love," said Sarah, with strong emotion, **your goodness 
overpowers me." 

•' There now, my love, come ; we'll not have a tear about it. It's 
nothing but what's in nature right, and I'll alius do what's right if I 
know it." 

**I know you will, dear; I'm sure that you will; but this is too 
kind." 

** Sally, my love ! it's impossible for a man to be too kind if be 
doesn't injure himself and family by his kindness. We don't want 
this money ; she does ; and she's your mother, and she shall have it I 
Take this cheque for the thirty pounds ; the hundred I'll keep until I 
haiV^ an opportunity of putting it into her hands. I suppose that you 
got it from Mr. Cameron ? " 

'* Yes, dear ; I went to him yesterday, and he was kind enough to 
let me have it. But do keep the cheque, dear : I really have no u^e 
at all for the money." 

** I'll have nothing whatever to do with it ! We shall have a very 
desperate quarrel I see about this cheque if you don't take it back." 

" What! quarrelling already ! " cried Craske, who at this moment 
entered the garden. " Soul and bones, yow marn't quarrel yet ! Yow 
haven't been married a couple o' hours ! " 

*' We're not quarrelling," said Sarah, running up to him affection- 
ately, *' only he's too kind— much too kind." 

'* Let me hear yow say the same thing seven years hence, and ][*il 
make yow a present of a good fat hog. But what ha' yow been cryin' 
about ! Can't yow get on arout cryin' ? What ha' yow got to cry for ? 
Flesh alive ! a wed din' day's not a day for cryin' I "- 
'* I can't help it," said Sarah, '* I'm so happy ! " 
"Do yow come along o' me : yqw marn't be alone together. We'9*e 
not goin' to have the business o' the day interrupted by tears ! When 
are yow goin to take the ladies out for a ride, sir ? " 

** I'm quite ready," replied Comey, who had been gazing at Sarah 
with feelings of admiration. 

** Then tell 'em to get the horse in," said Craske, " while I send 
these womin people up to put their things on. fPe ain't a goin' to 
have any cryin' sich a day as this, it ain't quite so likely. Come along,, 
my dear, let's go into the hcfuse." And drawing Sarah's arm within 
his, he led her in. 
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Sarah then retired with the bridesmaids to her chamber, and pre. 
pared to accompany Corney in tlie fly; and when they were ready, 
Comey banded them in, and they started with thei strictest possible 
injuQctious to be home by a quarter before two. 

All hands now went to work to prepare dinner, and Mr. Conks, who 
had beejti promoted to another office— namely, that of head cook — 
borrowed one of aunt Ann's white aprons, and having taken off hi$ 
coat, basted the beef, and kept all the pots boiling, and with corres- 
ponding diligence attended to the lacge plum puddings in the cop- 
pers. What they couldn t cook at home, they had entrusted to the 
baker, whose small oven was filled with ducks, chickens, joints, pies, 
and tarts; and while Craske was superintending the completion of an 
awning which had been roughly, yet safely, established in the paddock 
with larch.poles, stack.cloths, sacks, and tarpaulins, aunt Ann and 
her assistants were up to their necks in custards, jellies, syllabubs, and 
sauces. 

At one o'clock precisely, Mr. Conks proceeded to bring in the 
tressels and planks, which, with admirable forethought, he had bor- 
rowed, knowing well that there were not sufficient tables for the p;Ur^ 
pose in the house. These he adjusted actively, yet calmly, into the 
similitude of a long dining-table. and. laid the cloth, and as he couldn't 
find chairs enough, he sent for Me highest forms in his schojol-room. 
But even then, he found the accommodation would not be sufficient. . 
He expected forty people to dinner, and his plank table could iwt by 
any means accommodate more than six and twenty. He therefore 
established small tables in the corners of the room, and as he couldn't 
find table-cloths enough, he got a lot of clean towels and made them 
answer the purpose well. 

Having completed these arrangements, he saw his way clearly — a» 
far as the real dinner-party was concerned, — ^it having been decided,, 
that the children should dine under the awning in the paddock ; and 
proceeded to arrange the knives and forks which — as they belonged to 
all ages — he couldn't by any means match. He, however, found a suffi- 
cient number, and that was the grand point; and when he had 
placed on the table all the naugs and glasses he could find, he congra- 
tulated himself on his success, 

'Jlbout half-past one, the guests began to arrive, dressed in their 
best, and displaying white favours; and when the bride. and bride- 
groom returned, they were hailed with delight by all present, who 
jstrewed the path which led from the gate to the house with flower?,^ 
and exclaimed intones of fervour, "God bless you!" — "Heaven 
prosper you ! " — " May the bright angels guard you I " " May every 
happiness be yours ! " . 

Aunt Ann now began to get fidgety. The clock was on the point . 
of striking two, and the clergyman hadn't arrived! The baker had 
sent every thing home, and Mr. Conks with great presence of mind 
was basting the beef in order to keep it from burning. Scarcely, how- ■ 
ever, had the clock begun to strike, when the reverend gentleman rode 
up to the gate. This was a very great relief to aunt Ann, who — as. 
No. 23. 
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Comey went torteeite him and to condoet him at once into the best 
room— ordered the beef to be laken up instantly, and by virtue of a 
minute divisioQ of labour^— every one present being anxious to assist, 
the table was crowded in less than ten minutes, and dinner was for. 
mally announced. 

The reverend ffentleman came forth with the bride : and Comey 
followed with the bridesmaids; and when they had reached the seats 
which had been assigfued to them, grace was most impressively 8»d, 
and they went to work with every demonstration of delight. 

There were no attendants on that occasion— -no confosion, no nm* 
ning about Every body was eveiy body's servant, and ail were 
anxious to assist each other; everything required was on the table, 
and therefore all they had to do was to pass their plates for what they 
wanted. 

This thev did ftequentty— for there was not a squI there without an 
appetite ; they all ate heartily and enjoyed themselves highly : and 
when Mr. Conks, who had accepted the office of head butler, saw 
that they had ceased to eat, he selected three females to assist him^ 
and replaced the remains of the meat, chickens, ducks, and vegetables, 
with the plum puddings, pies, custards, syllabubs, and tarts, m admi- 
rable order, ana with infinite dexterity and presence of mind. 

Except, indeed, at the very head of (he table, clean plates were not 
required ; they therefore, without ihrther ceremony, again went to 
work ; and, knowing that plum pudding was to follow, each of them 
had left a little room for a slice, and when they had eaten literally all 
they could eat, Mr. Conks and his assistants, in the same perfect 
order and with the same dexterity which marked tiie remove, cleared 
the cloth. 

The whole party then rose with the reverend gentleman, who offered 
up thanks to the Giver of all things, and imm^iately afterwards Mr. 
'Conks and his assistants went to superintend the feast of the hungry 
-children in the paddock. 

Wine was then placed at the top of the table, and at the bottom 
stood a barrel of sound old beer ; and when the reverend gentleman 
had conversed fbr some time with those around him, he rose to pro- 
pose the health of the bride and bridegroom. 

" My friends," said he, " it gives me pleasure to rise for the purpose 
of proposing the health of the two persons who have this day entered 
into the Holy State of Matrimony, and whose union we have met here 
to celebrate. They are known to you all : most of you have known 
them from their infancy, and I have known them for some years as 
the trustworthy servants of him whose sudden death we all deplore. 
I mention this, not with the view of casting even a momentary cloud 
over the innocent festivities of the day, but in order to riiew that they 
who do their duty in that state of life to which it has pleased God to 
call them are certain in some way to have their reward. They were 
faithful servants, and their master rewarded th^a, and if we be faityhl 
servants of the Most High our Heavenly Master will reward w^, both 
here and hereafter. If we serve Him diligently He will guide vuk 
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artghi/ancT protect us, and bring us to His everlasting kingdom.' My 
friends, I'll detain jou no longer. You all join me, I know, in wisb- 
insr health and happiness to the bride and bridegroom. [[Cries of, 
**We do! We do! God bless them!"] May they live long in 
parily and holiness. May sweet Religion be their guiding.star, and 
when it i^all please God to separate them on earth, may tney part in 
tlie blessed conviction that they shall be reunited in. heaven, where 
alt He loves shall live again.** 

Tlie whole party then rose and drank " Health and happiness to the 
bride and bridegroom." They knew not whether, after the speech, 
and in the presence of the reverend gentleman, they ought to applaud; 
but as they saw that the church clerk was prepared to act as fugleman, 
they gave three hearty cheers, and what was at that period of the 
world s history termed " a little un in." 

^ When the rattling on Mr. Conks's borrowed planks, which succeeded 
these cheers, had subsided, Corney rose and looked pale as marble, 
and trembled like the leaf of the aspen, and said, " Ladies and gentle- 
men, I ain't like a parliament man, nor I ain't like the reverend gentle- 
man which has done me the honour to propose my good health, and 
likewise that of my dear little wife; I ain't therefore got the gift, you 
know, to say what I mean ; but I mean what I feel, and if you. knew 
my feelings — and I think you can pretty well guess what they are — 
you wouldn't want me to express 'em. [Cheers,'] I'm married, and 
I'm come to live amongst you, and I mean to do nothing but what's 
rights— prai?o]. And if every body here means as right a«r I mean, 
this '11 be one of the happiest parishes in Europe. [Loud cheers]. As 
for my little wife, she says she ain't much of a hand at a speech, and 
that I'm to thank you for her, and I do thank you for her : we both of 
us thank you for your universal wishes, and God bless you all ! " 

Tremendous cheers followed the conclusion of this speech, during 
whitjh Corriey resumed his seat ; but he shortly afterwards rose again 
to propose the health of the reverend gentleman, who returned thanks 
binefly, and proposed the health of Craske. 

This was the signal for unbounded applause, for Craske had been a 
good neighbour as well as a good master, and was highly respected 
by them all; and when he rose, his neighbours rose and gave him three 
cheers more, and it was not until the church clerk had sternly enjoined . 
silence, that he was allowed to return thanks. 

" Friends and nabburs,'^ said he, when ordeif had been restored, ".it . 
makes my heart glad to see yow all here enjoyin yowrsclves, and bein' 
comfortable and hnp^, I can't expect, in the natur' o' things, to be * 
wii.yow many years longer, but whenever it may please God to call 
me, i shall leave one behind me which has a good heart, and which '11 
do what's right and jest to all. [Cheers.] This is his weddin* day, and 
os; quick does life pass, that it don't seem to me a very long time since 
it was mjif weddin' day. And thus we go over this Hill of Life : we 
l)egin at the bottom, climb up to the top, and then we go down o* the 
other side. We're bom : we go to school : we're married : we hare 
cUtldren; and then we make the best of <^t»r way into the grave ; an J ^ 
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cor children follow ut, and their children follow them ; and thus we* 
go on, and on» and on. As regards jowr feelius towards me, I'nti 
piottd of 'em: — I'm proud o* yowr respect, and alius shall be, ami a»- 
such, I drink all yowr very good healths." 

When the loud applause which followed this speech had sub- 
sided, the reverend gentleman left his seat ; and having exhorted; 
them all to be ** merry and wise," withdrew from the festive boards 
They all rose as he retired, and bowed with great respect, but not a. 
soul there regretted his departure. He was not a proud man, nor was he- 
austere : they believed him, moreover, to be a good man ; but as they^ 
felt in his presence under a certain restraint, tiiej were all very glads 
when he left. 

" I say, governor," said Comey, " we shall have you putting up for- 
a member of Parliament, if you go on making speeches like that ! " 

"Hold yowr rubbidge, bor, do," returned Craske. "Ifelt three- 
parts choked. I could hardly speak at all." 

** Oh, but you came out universal ! We're bom and we're married^ 
and then have children, and then make the best of our way to the 
grave, and our children follow us, and their children follow them,, 
and thus they go on running after one another, and almost treading^ 
upon one another's heels ! I suppose that's what you call the Humauv 
Bace!" 

**It'8 a fact, bor: we do— we sartney do: only I couldn't speak it 
right afore Aim." 

** Well, DOW he's gone, what shall we be up to ? Shall we have » 
dance — a universal dance ? What do you say ? " 

" Oh, I should like it dearly ! " cried one of the bridesmaids, who* 
had scarcely said a word before the reverend gentleman, but who now^ 
began to chat again gaily. ** I love a dance ! " 

** Then," said Corpey, ** we'll have one. But stop," he added,, 
rising. ** I've a universal duty to perform : I've to give you the- 
health of my good old aunt, with three times three, and a little un in. 
She's a good sort — a capital out-and-out sort, and the best of it is^ 
we all know it. There ain't a better hearted soul in this or any other 
county, and as such, we'll drink her good health with all the- 
honours." 

As the company rose, aunt Ann shed tears, and when they had given- 
her " ail the honours," she said in a tremulous voice, ** God bless you ! *'" 

The bride then took the bridegroom's arm, and they led the way 
into the paddock, where they found nearly the whole of the children 
lying on the grass, and many of them fast asleep ; for as Mr. Conks,, 
in his capacity as superintendent of the Victualling Department, had 
allowed them all to eat as niOch beef and plum pudding as they pleased^ 
they had eaten to absolute repletion. 

The music, however, soon aroused them, and when partners had 
been engaged and brought to their places, the bride and bridegroom 
led off the dance. 

Comey was not a very elegant dancer, but he was then fer tqo happy 
to care about style : Sarah could dance very gracefully indeed, and 
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-as she went down the middle and caaae up again, tbe guests exclaimed 
to each other, ** She's really very pretty ! " ** How nicely she dances I '" 
^' Quite the lady ! '' '' Dear me, what beautifal hair she has ! '* *^ What 
a nice set of teeth ! " *' What a sweet pretty foot ! " *' How hi^y 
she looks ! " And she did look happy, and really felt happy-^very 
^appy — she could have wept, she was so happy ! 

Having seen every thing properly deposited, and made up the fire 
and put the kettles on, Mr. Conks in the plenitude of puie offi(ttal 
f>ride joined Craske, who was smoking] his pipe in the shade and en- 
joying the gay scene before him. 

Mr. Conks was not, however, allowed to remain long there. He 
was no sooner seen beneath the awning, than one of the merry brides* 
iooaids ran up to him gaily, and insisted upon his taking her dpwh the 
next dance. In vain he declared that he couldn't dance — she'd teaecb 
him. In vain he entreated her to excuse him — she wouldn't V She 
^ad made up her mind to have him for a partner, and have him she 
^ould ! Did he wan't to break her heart ? 

Certainly Mr. Conks was a widower. Had the late Mrs. Conks 
been alive, she would not have approved of it in all probability ; but 
^she was not ; he felt at the time that she was not, and hence suffered 
-himself to be led to the dance. 

Aunt Ann was next importuned. Comey would dance with aunt 
.Ann. Her repeated declaration that she should ** on'y strain her Irnes/^ 
•had no weight whatever with him. She should dance ! — and did ; and 
^hen Sarah attacked Craske, and by virtue of a little affectionate 
'wheedling, carried him off! He, however, didn't last long; he ma* 
"naged to get to the bottom, and then retired from the contest, declariag 
4hat he wasn't long-winded enough. Sarah retired with him and re- 
i^lled his pipe, and shortly afterwards Corney rejoined them and had 
--all tbe boys marshalled before him, and told all who considered them-^ 
selves fast runners to approach ; whereupon they ali approached, they 
-all considered themselves fast runners, although they felt that they 
4iad eaten too much pudding to run fast then. 

** Well," said Corney, " as you all come forward, you shall all 
tstart together. Go up to the pahngs, and the three that get in first, 
«hall run for a shilling." 

Mr. Conks was appointed starter, and the three first did run for a 
shilling; and then the three last ran, and then others were chosen, aad 
when the races were over, dancing recommenced. 

The hours flew ! W^hy it was seven o*clock before aunt Ann thoi^ht 
-of consulting Mr. Conks about the tea. 

** Dear me !" she exclaimed; *' why I'd no airthly notion of its being 
^o late ! I must go in, and get the tea ready at once ! " 

" Bless your soul," replied Mr. Conks, ** that was ready two hour& 
-ago ! The table's laid out, the bread and butter's cut, the water^s 
<4>oiling, and every thing's prepared ; but I didn't like to mention a word 
-about the time, because I saw you were all so happy." 

*^ Mr. Conks," said aunt Ann, '* I don' know how to thank yoir 
ifor yowr kindness to-day," 



*' Now« doii*t MMT a word abwt k^-oot a void ! " 

** Aye ! doQ't tell me ! I ought to eey « word, and a good many ^od s 
toe alxmt it! Yovr atteotiona to-^y have bmi so Mhd, lahall never 
loiget 'em— I never ahalL* 

*' Ton don't inow what pleasure I feel in payiog those atteDtipns ! 
Why, I'm as happy as any man bere-*BOt excepting the hndegroom 
hinaetf— hecanae you have cfmaalted me in all things, and |^ed un- 
Umifted confidence in my judgment/' 

'' And so I'd a dght to do/' said aunt Ana. *' Who else could ha' 
done what yow ha' done, and made every thing pass off so pleasant? 
I'd aright to place confidenee in yowr judgraeat, and I say again, I 
ahan't forget it." 

*' Well, if you don't want to make me uncomfortable, don't say a 
syllable more about the matter. Would yoa isk« tefi now ? " 

** Yes, I think I'd better go in and make it at once." 

** Don't you trouble vourself about any thing of the sort. Do you 
ffo back : TU make the tea, and then come and publicly proclaim 
tnat it's ready. Only Just let me have my way to-day, and you'U see 
bow pleasantly things will pass off. " 

He then lett her, and having made the tea^ returned to the paddock 
with feelings of pride, and got his friend, the trumpeter, to sound — 
not an alarm-<-but what he termed the preliminary blasts of a procla- 
mation, when the fact of the tea being ready ma^ proclaimed, and 
aunt Ann taking her brother's arm» at onte led the way into the 
house. 

Mr. Conks remained behind. He had the children to attend to : 
the whole of whom ass^nbled at bis call and took their seats, when he 
produced a plum cake of no ordinary dimensions, and with a carving 
knife cut it into slices. Every child had a slice — and a hxge slice 
too, and then each had a glass of mild beer ; and when he felt that he 
had done full justice to them all, he went into the house to have tea. 

Aunt Ann, who knew what had detained him, passed a chidden to 
him immediately and part of a tongue, both of which he attacked and 
enjoyed, but nothing stronger than tea would he drink. 

*' W hen the business of the day has been done," said he to Craske, 
who kept continually pressing him to have a drop o* suffen', " Til 
take a glass with you, and take a pipe with you with all the pleasure 
in life; but until I've (mrried out my scheme, I'll neitbor drink 
nor smoke." 

Into every last cup— with the exception of that of Mr. Conks- 
aunt Ann put a Quantity of rum, and the consequence was, ^uU in a 
short time every oody was chatting to everybody, and nobody knew 
how to italk fast enough. Mr. Conks perceived this, andh-havkig 
given an understood signal to the gentlemen copmected with the ec- 
clesiastical orchestra, he left the room, and they followed with their 
instruments ; and when the children whom they had trained had as- 
sembled near the window, they sang the foUowmg hymn, composed 
for the occasiiHi by one who had yet to announce himself as the 
author : — 
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A&gelr Of Light ! Angets of Light ! 

Angels 'ever pure and fair: 
Angels of Light ! AjogeU of Light I 

Horer o'er thir happy pair. 
Befora the H«ly Altar they-* 

Surest Faith ftsd Hope caresaisg^— 
Inyoked with fervent zeal to-day. 

Their Heavenly Father's blessing. 

Long may they live ! Long may they live 

In purity and peace and love! 
Long may they live ! Long may they live ! 

Deriving comfort from above. 
. May honour goide* him through a life 

Of tranquil hope and sweet reflection ; 
Mav she who is his happy* wife, 

Be cherished with Sttblime affection ! 

Blest may they be ! Blest may they be ! 

Rich in Faith and generomjoy* 
Blest naay they be ! ^lest may i\mj be ! 

Bliss be theirs without alloy ! 
The choicest gifts bright Heaven bestows. 

Descend on them; and when they sever, 
May they meet agun with those 

Who dwell in peace and love for ever ! 

Angels of Light ! Angds of Light ! 

Angels ever pure and fair j 
Angels of Light ! Angels of Light ! 

Hover o'er this happy pair I 

Tlic effect of this — coming so unexpectedly, and being set to a bold 
and rather startling tutie — was electric ! Craske shed tears copiously, 
and 80 did aunt Mn, while the thrilling sensations experienced by 
the rest were manifested strongly. 

.** Dear me, how beautiful f " exclaimed aunt Ann. " But I don*fc 
recollect seein' that in our hymn-book.*' 

"No," Baid Mr. Conks, who had re-entered the room in order to 
witness the effect produced. " It is neither in that nor in any other 
hymn-book. I composed it noyself for this happy occasion." 

'^ Yow did ! " cried aimt Ann, as she and the whole party gazed with 
an expression of wonder. 

^' I didy and Mr. Trillon, the trumpeter, set it to music." 

^' Dear me, though, how wonderful clever !^— and l^ow kind ! P 
should dearly like to hear it sung again ! Wouldn't yow, brother ? " 

'' I could sit and hear it sung all night," replied Craske. 

'* Then it shall be sung agam,'' said Mr. Conksy who immediately 
went to the door and gave the necessary instructions. 

And it was sung again, not only with much feeling, but with spirit 
and precision, and the effect produced was even more powerful than 
before. 

'* Mr, Conks," said Comey, ** I thank you for this kind mark of ' 
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friendflhip and good feeling. It*s universal ! and depend npon it I 
•han*t forget it. 

"Don't name it,'* si^id Mr. Conks modestly, — ^** don't name it. I 
never take a job in hand unless I know I can do it ; but if I do take it 
in hand, it shall be done near the mark. This was f>art of mj scheme 
of the day's entertainment; and as nothing now remains, as far as I am 
•concerned, but to call upon my friends, the musicians, to sing us a few 
merry songs, Til set down and smoke a pipe and have a glass with you, 
iioping that the proceedings of the day have given general satis- 
faction." 

The conclusion of this brief speech was hailed with loud cheers, 
-during which Mr. Conks took his seat near aunt Ann, and no prince 
-on earth ever yet felt more proud. 

*• Mr. Conks,*' said Coruey, *' I ought not to trouble you, I know; 
but will you be kind enough to do me one more favour ? " 

** I'll do anything in life," replied Mr. Conks promptly. 

" Then have the goodness to give the children sixpence a-piece, 
and send them all home with the exception of those which have 
friends here." 

•* rU attend to it certainly," returned Mr. Conks. •* But sixpence 
«-piece ! There are nearly fifty of them !" 

**Thi8 '11 cover it," said Corney, giving him a sovereign and 
a half. That '11 do for the lot." 

" Yes," returned Mr. Conks thoughtfully: "here's capital enough: 
4t*s the simple distribution of that capital 1 look at ! Where am 1 to 
find fifty sixpences in this peculiar comer of the kingdom ? " 

** True, I never thought of that ; but you can tell 'era they are 
Ao have sixpence a-picce, and may have it by calling upon you to- 
morrow. That '11 answer their purpose, I dare say, as well. I don't 
suppose they want to make any investments to-night." 

Mr. Conks immediately left the room again, and having accom- 
plished the object of his mission, returned and filled his pipe and 
called for a song, which was sung, and which was followed by a variety 
of others until the clock struck eleven, when he proposed once more 
the health of the bride and bridegroom, which was the understood 
signal for the party to break up. 

With many heartfelt expressions of thankfulness, the whole of the 
guests departed with the exception of the merry bridesmaids, who 
were to sleep there that night, and who very shortly afterwards stole 
away the bride ; and at twelve o'clock precisely, Corney being then 
alone, they returned ; but not with the bride ! no : they returned with 
a candlestick and lighted candle in it, and smiled very archly, which 
was very remarkable : they didn't say why they smiled archly ; nor 
did Corney ask them ; he gave each of them a kiss, which really ap- 
peared to be nothing more than they had expected ! — and when they 
* had glanced at him again in a very peculiar manner they bade hiiu 
good night, and retired. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

geoboe's security. 

About three weeks after the interesting event recorded in the preceding 
^chapter, Br* Farquar called upon George with the view of communi« 
mating that which he conceived would Qt' course be considered. pleasing 
intelligence* 

** I have news for you," said he with a smile, ** good news. Poor 
-Jane has been confined : she was confined .yesterday, and happily the 
^ild was still-bom ! " 

" Still-born ! " echoed George, with an expression of alarm. ** Still- 
Jbornf" 

** Yes," replied the Doctor." Are you not glad to hear it ? " 

•* Well, " returned George, who endeavoured to conceal his embar- 
ffassuent, *' perhaps it is but natural for a father to wish his child 
Jto live." 

'' But under the circumstances, its death is surely not to be la* 
fflttcnted?" 

*' Well, perhaps it ought not to be. Is she doing well ? " 

*' Yes: I understand she is getting on bravely." 

-" Thank God for that ! " exclaimed the hypocrite, who in his heart 
of hearts wished that she had died with child, — " thank God for that ! 
She was not confined at home ? " 

'* No, at Yarmouth." 

*' At Yarmouth." 

** Yes, her father had taken private lodgings for her there." 

** And who has she to attend to her ? " 

** Freeman's sister-in-law." 

** Well : I am happy to hear that she is out of danger. In what 
|)art of Yarmouth are her lodgings ? " 

" On the Terrace* I believe, near the Jetty." 

" You don't know the number, I suppose?" 

" No, I don't ; but you could very soon ascertain that of her father. 
Freeman would tell you at once. You'll write to congratulate her, 
will you not?" 

« I think I shall." 

** Of course : for, notwithstanding what has occurred, she is an 
amiable girl, and I still hope to see you united." 

" It will not be my fault if we are not united. I'm sure I did all 
that a man could do before this occurred to induce her to consent." 

*' I know that you did: but there is some mystery connected with 
her refusal which I can't at all fathom. You love each other — I know, 
at least, that she still loves ynu, and as far as pecuniary matters are 
concerned, you may be said to be on an equality ; why then, should 
she have withheld her consent? The fact of her having refused yoti, 
Croly, under the then existing circumstances puzzled me com- 
ffietely, and puzzles me still." 
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'*You must, I apprehend, afcrlbe it to wounded vanity," said 
George. ** I repudiated her before my poor fkther's death, and now 
she, m ' consequence, repudiates me. It is a species of retaliation 
which may be called her revenge.** 

•* Well," returned the Doctor, ** you have both acted very unwisely; 
but if it be still your wish to marry her» you cannot do better than 
write to her now. A woman is never so susceptible of affection— «he 
is never so grateful — as she is under these circumstances. Even the 
slightest attention inspires her with gratitude. Should the child be 
alive, she is eaeer to clasp it; but the very next object she pants to 
caress, is its father : shotiid it be dead, the father is all in all.*^ 

^^ThenTllget her address from Freeman, and write to her to- 
day/' 

Having conversed on a variety of other subjects, the Doctor left 
the Hall, when George knit his brows fiercely, and «tood for a time 
motionless. 

/•Still-bom," he at length muttered. ♦*The chief security I had 
still-bom. Had it lived, her lips would have been effectually sealed ; 
but as it is, the only security I have is her love, which may at any time 
turn to hate. Had death struck her as well as the child, it would 
have been fortunate indeed ! I'll get her address, and go down to 
Yarmouth: I shall then know how the land lies; and if a chance 
sliould present itself, 1*11 take advantage of it. I shall else be kept in 
a state of perpetual suspense. I mlly if it be possible, free myself from 
this accursed thrall ! " 

He ordered his horse and went to call upon Preeman, whom he met 
near the house, and whose hand he shook warmly. 

** Freeman,*' said he, " it has given itoe great pleasure to hear that 
which I have heard: Farquar has just informed ine that Jane is 
doing well, and that the child was still-born." 

*• Thank God, she's doing finely ! " returned Fireman; "and as for 
the child, it is perhaps better as it is." 

"Infinitely better! — and you acted very wisely in taking her to 
Yarmouth, for now the afiair will be known only to those who are 
anxious to conceal it. Now," he added, assuming an expression of 
earnestness, "it has been suggested by Dr. Farauar, that if I were to 
write to her just at this time, congratulating her on halving escaped 
all danger, it might be the means of obtaining her forgiv^ess, for 
which I am still, and ever shall be, most anxious. What do you 
think?" 

" It miffht have that effect," replied Freeman, cautiously. " Cer- 
tainly it might have that effect ! " 

" I most sincerely hope that it will. Let me have her address, said 
I'll write to her to-day." 

*• ril undertake to forward any note you may wish to send." 

•* It had better, I think, be sent from me direct?" 

** Oh, that can make no sort of difference. I shall send to-night to 
let her know that I shall be with her to-morrow, and I can either en- 
islose your note, or take it down with me.** 
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^ You hftTe no ob|«cticn, I hope, to give mt ber luidretft ? '* 

^^ WdV reidied Fnemanv feeUogflomewhatembftrreMed, *^I should 
have had no objection myself, had i^e not begged of me eartiestlj not to 
let you have k. I don't know wlKy«— I doo't prMcvid to know whj—- 
but she certainly wad most anxious to flMke me promise to conceal 
her address from yon." 

** Why, that'a Tery extraofdtimrj i '* 

^*I thought so too ; because^ of course, yob wouldn't dream of an. 
noying her ! " 

'* Dream of annoyvag her ! The thought is monstmifs ! ^f I oosuld 
in any way comfort her, I should indeed \je happy. But she surdij 
could not have imagined for a moment that I ooukl ha^e the heart to 
annoy her !" 

'^ As I said before, I don't know why she was so anxious for me to 
make this promise: I only know that she was most anxious about it, 
and that the promise was made. But as far as your nMe is concerned, 
this of course can make no difference whatever. I'll either enclose 
it in mine to*>EiiflhA, or take it down with me in the morning." 

•* Very good, xeturoed George. ^* Then I'll send it to you, and I 
do still hope that my entreaties and your good offices* will bring about 
a reconciliation. You'll not make a veiy long stay, I suppose ? " 

** Oh po : I shall be back in a few days." 

" Well, Freemaoi, when you return, I shall have a variety of sugges- 
tions to make having reference to your accommodation. You want a 
new barn : you also want a better place for your stock ; but we'll go 
through the whdle matter when you come back, and anytliing that I 
can do to afford you increased convenience shall be done." 

** I'm obliged to you," said Freeman. **The alterations I require 
. are not very extensive. By the bye, sir," he added, ** you know, 1 be- 
. fheve, a gentleman named D'Almaioe ? " 

** D'Almaine S" cried George, with a look of amazement. "I know 
a vagabond of that name ! But — do you know anything of him ? ** 

*' When he was down here, he came and introduced himself to me, 
and pretended to fall desperately in love with my daughter." 

"He did ! Why the impudent scoundrel ! She would not, of course, 
liiten to him .V' 

** Oh yes, she did ! In a mere sportive spirit she consulted to have 
an interview swth him, and when she questioned him on the subject 
of his means, he told her that he had an. estate worth ^ thousand a- 
year!" 

>< The vagabond hasn't an estate worth a shilling ! He gets his liv- 
ing entirely by swindling ! Se didn't want Jane : he wanted her 
anmtity ! '* 

" I think so too, and I'll tell you why. When Jane, in order to try 
him, aUitded to this annuity, and told him that she wished it to be 
secured to me, she perceived a sudden change in his tone and manner, 
although he still declared that money was not his object. 

^' And that of course settled his love ? " • 

*^ Well, it certainly may be said to have been a settlement of the 
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matter. He oiBered to get a bond dimwn up, eecnriiig the annuity to 
tne, and •Irongly uiged %\i9 expediency of an immediate marriage." 

*' Aye, before the oond had been signed." 

** Before the bond bad been signed : and as she would not conseat 
to this* we have heard no more of him." 

** Of course not! that settled all. Why he's one of the most ac- 
complished thieves in London !— a notorioas blacUeg ! — a scoundrel 
of the uost consummate caste !'' 

*^ Well, but i8n*t it extraordinary that Mr. Charles should associate 
<with such a man ? He said that he was a friend of Mr. Charles, and 
^ad enjoyed the friendship of Sir John for years." 

**• Of course he said so. And doubtless added that he was a friend 
of mine ? '' 

^ No, he spoke in disparagement of you. Mr. Charles was his 
d*riend : he cared nothing about you. He came down expressly in 
order to see Mr. Charles before he started for Italy, and appeared to 
jregret that he had not arrived in time. 

'' The blackguard ! I treated him civilly when he came, and allowed 
him to have the use of one of our horses, in consequence of his having 
^Id me the same tale ; but directly I had discovered what he really 
was, I made the house too hot to hold him. He was very glad to get 
away any how. So great, indeed, was his haste to go, that he had the 
iiorse saddled, and gallopped off, leaving behind him his carpet-bag, 
which he dare not even send for." 

*' But the horse has been returned, I hope? " 

** Yes : be wouldn't run the risk of stealing that. That was sent 
back from Cambridge." 

" Have you had the curiosity to examine the carpet-bag?*' 

** Yes; conceiving that there might be something in it which didn't 
belong to him, I had it ripped open, but I found nothing in it but 
some Hnen and a cheque-book." 

" Did you notice that a cheaue had been drawn for five pounds ?" 

'* Yes, the only one that had been drawn." 

" He gave that cheque to one of the maids.'* 

*' And did she get it cashed ? " 

*' No, I took it for her when I went to market, but the answer at 
the bank was, • No effects.* " 

** The vagabond ! The paltry scamp ! His object, of course, was to 
induce you to believe that he was a wealthy man." 

** Doubtless : but my Jane saw through it all more clearly than I 
'Could. She saw at once the object proposed by this extraordinary dis- 
.play of liberality. When he gave one of the men a crown for holding 
his horse, she had her suspicions ; but when the girl showed her the 
<;heque for five pounds she felt convinced.*' 

*' Well, if she really entertained any idea of having him, she has 
had a very fortunate escape ; but do you think that if he had been all 
he represented himself to be, she would have married him?" 

** No, I do not think, that she would. She declared to me before 
4ihe had this interview with him, that, in her view, the idea of his 
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pri^oaing to her under the circumstanceft, was disgusting. Sport, as- 
she confessed, was the only object she had in view : she wished to- 
prove whether her conjectures were or were not correct." 

" Well, she certainly went the right way to work to prove it. But 
don't you think. Freeman, — I speak to you as a friend, notwithstanding- 
what has occurred-^on't you think that a reconciliation betweei^ 
Jane and me may he eventually effected ? " 

*' It may be," replied Freeman,—" certainly it may be." 
** I am sure that we should live very happily together, and as far 
as pecuniary matters are concerned, Charles, in consequence of my 
having undertaken to manage the estate, has insisted on making my 
income a thousand a year. Don't you think yourself that we had 
better be united ? " 

"Well, Mr. Croly,'^ replied Freeman, " I ha%'e, of course, no abso* 
lute voice in the matter. Her resolution certainly appears at present 
to be firm ; but time may do much : it may effect a change." 

" I don't think that you are opposed to the match. From all that 
you have said to me on the subject, I infer that you had rather see us: 
united than not. I may be wrong in drawing this inference, but I 
hope that I am right." 

** Mr. Croly," said Freeman, " her happiness is the principal object 
I have in view, and all I can say on the subject is, that if she were 
to change her present determination — believing that you could live- 
happily together — I should not offer the slightest opposition." 

" Freeman, I am happy to find that I was right, and I feel myself 
justified in cherishing the hope that ar' reconciliation may yet be 
effected. I'll now go and write a note to her, and if you'll do me the 
favour to enclose it to night, (she'll have time to reflect upon its con- 
tents before you see' her to-morrow." 

"I'll enclose it certainly," said Freeman ; " and should . I find any 
change in her feelings on the subject, I '11 send you word by the next 
post," 

George thanked him and shook him very warmly by the hand,, 
and having again expressed a hope that Jane's consent to their union 
might still be obtained, he left bim, and rode towards the park. 

" She suspects my real object," thought he. " Her address was to 
be studiously concealed from me : and why ? Because she imagined 
that I should write to her? No: but because she feared that 
through some agency I might seal her lips for ever. This feeling- 
of dread must be conquered ; else, now that her child is gone, she will 
feel no longer justified in living in a state of perpetual apprehension.. 
Either she or her fears must be removed, or I am lost. As Farquar 
suggested, she may, in her present position, be softened. I'll try it 
and await the result. I'll send her a note, which, if her heart be not 
completely seared, shall reach it, and at all events keep her love alive. 
Freeman is not opposed to our marriage ; that's one point in my 
favour : nay, it is manifest that he is anxious for a reconciliation. This^ 
note will, however, decide it. Should she hold off now, it will then be 
quite clear that she'll hold off for ever. The idea of that fellow D'Al- 
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n»ine gokig there nnd pretending to. fall desperately in love witli her I 
The vagabond ! But even ^is tells in my favour !*-^indeed, I shall 
write under a cooabination of circiunstances favourable to my views ; 
and benee, if my note should fail to make an impression upon her, I 
shall relinquish all hope of getting her into my power by prevailing 
upon her to become my wife." 

On his return to the Hall, he proceeded to the libno-y and wrote a 
note to her in the most touching straiim of entreaty and aideaormienty 
and having scaled it, sent it immediately to Freeman. 

The note was sent enclosed by that night's post, and in the mom« 
ing Freeman went to see Jane, whom be found calm and firm, and in- 
finitely stronger than he had expected. 

" My father," said Jane, as he sat by her side, having gazed upon 
and kissed her again and again with the most profound affection, *^ m 
your letter this morning, I Ipund a note enclosed." 

" Yes, my dear," returned Freeman. " I promised to enclose it, 
because. he appeared to be ardently anxious to offer you his warm con. 
gratulations." 

'* You did not, I hope, father, send to him ? " 

" No, my dear, no : he came to me — baving beard all frcan Dr. 
Farquar — and really appeared to be delighted to hear that you were 
going on well. If that man, my dear, doesn't love you fondly, I am 
mistaken indeed!" 

Jane slightly smiled ; but in an instant an expression of severity 
clouded her pale features : she soon, however, became calm again, 
and met her father's gaze with a look of sweet affbction. 

"I heard of your other lover yesterday," resumed Freeman, widi a 
smile. 

'< Indeed ! " said Jane archly. <' I thought that I had lost him ior 
ever ! " 

"So you have, my dear, fortunately." 

" Fortunately ! Am I then to infer that I was right in my ccmi- 
jeetnre ? " 

" Right, my dear ! Ycwi were right as far as your conjecture went, 
b»it you didn't conjecture half enough ! Why, he is, I understand, one 
of tlLe most accomplished swindlers in London I — a Mlow who gets 
his living by swindling ! — ^in short, a notorious vagabond." 

*' Well," said Jane, *' a character of this description is not v^ay 
flattering ; but from whom did you obtain it ? '^ 

'' I had it fr(»n George. D'Almaine's name was mentioned in the 
course of conversation, and then I ascertained all about him*" 

" But,^ if he knew the real character of this amiabie person, how 
came be to associate with him ? — how came he to entertain him at the 
Hall?" 

'* He treated him civilly, because he was told precsady tlw some 
tale as we were ; but as soon as he discovered what the fellow re»lly 
was, he — to use his. own expression— *made the house too hot to hold 
him." 

" I wonder," said Jane, « \Z that is teiie't " 
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^^ I*ve no doubt of it, my dear»-*«4ipt the slightest 1*11 tell you why. 
When the fellow found that all had been discovered, he was in such^ 
desperate haste to leave the Hall, that he started off at once and left 
his carpet-bag behind him, which George, conceiving that it might 
contain somathing which didn't legally belong to the gentleman,' 
ripped open, and found a cheque-book, with one cheque only torn out^ 
which, accord^mg to the ma^^iii, had been drawn for five poiuids* 

" Then that was the cheque he gave the girl !" said Jane. " Poor 
Charlotte ! She was sadly out up aboMt that I ' 

^So you see," resumed Freeman, /' there can be no doubt about 
the truth of George's statement*' 

*^ Did you tell him that this person pretended to be enamoured of 

^ I did, and he' waB very indignant, and declared that all^he was 
enamoured of was your annuity, and was anxious to know whether I 
thought that if thb fellow had realty be^n what he represented bin^elf 
ta be, you would }inve married him/' 

** And what did you say>? " 

^' I told him I didn't think that you would, which appeared to 
afford him peculiar satisfaction, f<^ he smiled and expressed a hope 
that a reconciliation might y^t be effected. His incomes, I find, is a 
thousand a-year: Mr. Charles having insisted upon raising it to that 
amount, in eimsequence of George having undertaken the entire 
management of the estate. I suppose that he has written very affec- 
tionately, has he not ? " 

^^ Most likely : I didn't read the n(^e. I saw that it came from him, 
and therefore had it placed in an envelope and sent back unopened.** 

^ Sent back unopened, my dear \ *' cried Freeman. :/* Why that was 
a very harsh proceedkg, was it not ? " 

" Why should I have opened it, dear father ? " said Jane. " You 
know my determination well, and so does he ! Why, then, by opening 
his notes should 1 induce him to believe that that determination can 
ever be changed ? " tj 

" Well, my dear, well !-r-you know best I have nd. desire either to 
impugn your judgment, or to influence your findings. Your happi- 
ness, my dear, as I told him, is the only object I have in view, and 
therefore the subject had better be dropped entirely, if you think tha^ 
you could never live happily with him. 

*' I am 9ure that I never eould ! " replied Jane, — ''quite sure of it ! 
It has, in fact, been rendered impossible. Father," she added earnestly, 
yet cautiously, '' you do not know all : if you did, you would applaud 
ray resolution instead of doubting its wisdom or its prudence. You 
may, and doubtless do^ think my conduct extraordinary: you may 
think my proceedings harsh and contemptuous: you may deem me 
unforgiving and unjust : but there is a secret, dear father, which musi 
never be revealed-^except,, indeed, in the event of his death, and then 
only to you-«A secret which^were it made known to you, would cause 
you to eurse me — absolutely to curse me^f t ever consented to 
marry that vmm l" 
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'** Jane, my dear," said Freeman, apprehensive that the energy she 
displayed might, under the circumstances, have a most injurious effectr 
upon her, ^* we'll not pursue this subject. I am perfectly satisfied, my 
dear, with your decision, and therefore we*ii say no more about it" 

Jane pressed his hand and became calm again, and shortly after^ 
wards Freeman left the room. 

> In the morning when George received his note back unopened, his> 
indignation knew no bounds. 

». " This," he exclaimed, — **this only was required to prove that she 
is an untameable devil ! I'll try no more !— lil brave her scorn ! All 
hope of propitiating her now is gone, and as I cannot draw her into 
my power thus, I must have recourse to other means of sealing her 
lips for ever ! Not that I dread conviction now ! I fear that far ]es» 
than I fear the accusation which alone, without reference to proofs 
would blast the prospect I have in view. It is the accusation which 
must, if possible, be avoided, and it shall be avoided if it be but de- 
layed a little longer. I shall catch her ! — she shall not long escape ! But 
come what may, I'll not go on cringing to her and fawning upon 
her, and being her most abject slave, when my only reward is ner 
contumely : I'll not continue to sow servility and reap nothing but 
contempt. I'll not do it !— I must, however, still act with caution. I 
must seem to have a desire to propitiate her still. May the hour she 
saw me in the glade stand accursed ! Would that I had known she 
was there : — she should not have lived to torture me with these 
apprehensions !" 

For three days he drank hard, and dwelt upon the means by which 
he conceived that her destruction might with safety be accomplished; 
and when he heard that Freeman had returned to his farm, he as- 
suming an expression of deep sorrow, went to see him. 

"Well, Freeman," said he in melancholy tones, *' how did you leave 
poor Jane ?" 

" Thank God," replied Freeman, " quite finely : she can't be going 
on better." 

" I am happy to hear it-^most happy to" hear it." 

** I am sorry," said Freeman, *' that the note I enclosed was retumed 
to you unopened." 

Ci" My feelings were deeply wounded. Freeman, but it must be 
borne." 

« I scarcely need assure you that this was not done at my sugges- 
tion : the note had been posted before I arrived." 

** I am satisfied on that point — perfectly satisfied. I believe that if 
you had arrived in time, you would at least have induced her to open 
and read it." 

*^ I should have endeavoured to do so certainly, although I don't 
think that I should have succeeded. When I suggested that this was- 
a somewhat harsh proceeding, her reply was, ' You know my determi- 
nation, and so does he ! — why then, by opening his notes, should I 
induce him to believe that that determination can ever be changed ? *" 
The fact is, Mr. Croly, she has resolutely made up her xamd, and w i 
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«3on't belierve that anything on earth can turn her, I would suggest to 
you the propriety of relinquishing^ all hope of prevailing upon her to 
hecome your wife. It appears that there is some secret between yiju 
—a secret which she says must never be revealed-— except indeed in 
the event of your death, and then only to me. I don't know what it is; 
nor do I wish to know : but as I feel perfectly sure that any attehipt 
to induce her to marry you must fail, I would earnestly advise you to 
abandon the thought." • 

** Freeman/' said George, who felt inspired with new life, although 
he still wore an expression of sadness, '"^ I'll consent to be guided by 
you. If you think that the attainment of my object is hopeless, I'll 
consent to abandon the pursuit.*' 

**Do so," said Freeman, "let me beg of you to do so: never allude^ 
to the subject again." 

" I have certainly jlone all that I could do, with the view of pre- 
vailing upon her to consent to our marriage ; but as I have so signally 
failed, and as you assure me that 1 never can succeed^ I'll act upoa 
jour advice. It will give me pain to do so, but that must be endured.. 
My importunities may to her be a source of annoyance, and I cherisb 
so strong an affection for her, that I wouldn't annoy her for the 
world." 

" Then you'll cease to write to her." 
**Iwill.'' 

"And never again seek an interview with her, unless indeed her 
feelings should so far change as to render the interview mutually 
agreeable." 

*' I promise you that I never will." 

" Mr. Croly, you have relieved me : you have relieved me from the 
pain of seeing 'one so dear to me act contemptuously in order to avoid' 
importunities. I feel greatly relieved : I take your wrord ; and now let 
us say no more about the matter." 

The subject was dropped : and when they had conversed for some 
time about the various alterations suggested, George took his leave in. 
high spirits, albeit apparently very much depressed. 

**Good!" he exclaimed, as he rode away. "Excellent! The 
secret must nemr be revealed, except in the event of my death, and 
then only to him. Very good 1 — that '11 do ! That's all I require V 
That's all I can wish for ! And mark ! — this was not said to lull my 
suspicions, to put me off my guard, or to inspire tne with feelings of 
security. No ! it was said to him, and solely as an excuse for her 
contemptuous treatment of me. It was never intended to reach wy 
ears ! She felt that her conduct must appear to him to he harsh and' 
utterly unjustifiable, and hence she declared that there was something 
behind — a secret which must never be revealed except in the event 
of my death, and then only to him. Why need I then torture my- 
self with apprehensions ? What more can I hope for? I don'tvvant 
lier^ nor do I want to run the risk of taking her life. I want only 
to be safe, and that I'm safe now I feel abundantly convinced." 
Certainly Jane's declaration to her father was all that was required 
No. 24. 
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to craate in the miiid of Geoige a fidl conviction of his seeitritj. He 
did feel tecttre— -perfiBctly secure; and from that day devoted all 
hit Miergies to the completion and carrybg into effect that scheme by 
which he proposed to accompUsh hii grand object, namely, that of 
woriung the esUte into his own hands. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

JUUAKA AKD CHABLSS ABE WITED. 

So well did the cunningly devised scheme of George work, and so 
ample were the opportunities he had of plundering his brother, who 
had reposed die utmost confidence in him, thut in less than twelve 
months from ^e time he commenced, he saw clearly that in the course 
of a few years he should be able to involve the estate, which was the 
first highly important step he had in contemplation. 

He had broken up a very large portion of the park, and that, widi 
the two adjoining farms, which he nad teased and ^bribed the tenants 
to relinquish, he worked him8elf,-<-*nominally for the advantage of 
Charles, but in reality with the view of robbing him continually. 

The improvements, however, enabled him to '^make the most 
money " during the first nine months ; for having built in all directions 
and sold a large quantity of timber, his ^' pickings" from these sources, 
added to his charges for labour never perfonned, am6unted to a very 
considerable sum. Still there were the improvements to show ; and 
with these improvements Charles, on his return firom Venice with 
Lejeune, Juliana, and the Widow, was delighted. 

*^ Well," said he, as he rode round with George the morning after 
his arrival, '* you told me that you intended to make a variety of im- 
nrovements, but I had no idea that in so short a .time an estate could 
De so much improved as this has been." 

^* I hope that I have not gone too far," observed George. 

" Not at all," replied Charles, '' not at all. I'm much pleased with 
the judgment you nave displayed." 

^^ There is one thing," said George, *^ I am afraid of : I am afraid 
that you will consider this to have been an expensive year." 

** Never mind that The value of the estate has been in consequence 
enhanced. It must necessarily have been an expensive year ; but we 
shall get over that" 

** The land which we have broken up will soon pay for all : that 
and the two adjoining farms will, in a year or two, increase your income 
considerably." 

(' No doubt of it ; but why did those persons leave their farma? " 

" In the first place I don't believe they had su£icient capital to work 
them, and as they never worked them well, I eventually consented to 
take them off their hands." / 
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" Very good. Hies, of course, in order to iw)rk them properly^ - 
youHl require more money than you have now at your disposaL" 

'' Yes, they cannot be carried on profitably without" 

'' Well ; have what you want. We can easily raise it: have all 
you require. By the way, how is Cornelius getting on ?" 

^* Remarkably well. He had an excellent start, and both he and 
his father are saving money. 

*' 1 am very glad to hear it. Will he ever make much of a farmer?" 

" He'll do in a few years. He is very attentive and anxious to . 
learn, and his father is equally anxious to teach him." 

'^ That's right. Well, George, with all that you have done I am 
very highlv pleased, and I have far more confidence in your judgment 
than ever. ' 

This suited George exactly. The confidence of Charles, coupled 
with his willingness to ** raise" whatever money might be required, 
extended that immediate field for plunder from which it was intended 
his ruin should spring. He knew nothing of rural matters, and was 
therefore most anxious to be guided by George, of whose integrity he 
had never entertained the slightest doubt. 

Having surveyed nearly the whole of the estate, they returned to 
the Hall, and were joined by Lejeune, whose health had been much im- 
proved, and whose pecuniary circumstances were comparatively good, 
in consequence of a large number of shares which had been pitr- 
chased for him by Richard, and which had been considered perfectly 
valueless, having been sold during his absence by his agent at a pre- 
mium. 

Juliana — who looked more beautiful than ever — was out at the time 
with the Widow, whose naturally happy countenance had assumed an 
almost settled expression of sadness. 

" You do not appear to be in spirits, dear, this morning," said 
Juliana as they drove through their favourite avenue. 

'* I do not feel in very good spirits, my. love," replied the Widow, 
who at once made an efibrt to smile. 

" There ! I love to see you happy ! " exclaimed Juliana. " How 
cheerful we all were at Venice ! " 

" All around us there was gay, and every scene was new. The Pre- 
sent obtained the ascendancy there; but here, every object teems 
with recollections of the Past. I speak now with reference to myself. 
A thousand remembrances crowd upon me, and when they are of 
those whom we have loved and lost, they command the absence of 
gaiety." 

" True, dear," replied Julianti, " very true ; but how often have you 
explained to me— when in sadness I have thought of those whom / 
have loved and lost — that iBUch thoughts ought not in sadness to be 
cherished ? Recollect," she added cheerfully, '* I am your pupil ; and 
in order to show how attentive I have been, I'll repeat all the lessons 
you have taught me on this subject, unless you immediately smile and 
look happy." 

Certainly the Widow did immediately smile, but -she could not be 
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mid to look happy. Julwna, with affectkmate 8olicitade« endeavomrecl 
to divett her thoughts, and to some extent succeeded, hut throughout 
the day her sadness was perceptible to all. 

This, however, was not allowed to be in the ascendant long, for her 
presence at the Hall no sooner became known to those whom her 
refined conversation and elegant manners had so frequently charmed^ 
than they flocked to congratulate her on her return, and formed parties^ 
to Bteet her, and made her feel how delighted they were to have her 
anongst them again. She had then a new field for the display of her 
hrilliant conversational powers, and so vivid and seductive were her 
descriptions of the varied scenes she had witnessed, that she fired 
them with anxiety to visit ** dear Italy," — the mistress once, but stilk 
the Garden, of the world, in which — 

** Whatever fruits in diflerent cKmes are found. 
That proudly rise or huoibly court the ground ; 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 
Whoce bright succession decks the varied year ; 
Whatever sweets salute the Dorthem sky. 
With vernal lives that blossom but to die ; 
These here disporting own the kindred soil, 
Kor ask luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 
White sea-bom gales tbeir gelid wings expand, ^ 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling land." 

At these parlies Juliana was invariably present, and the WidowV 
appeals and references to her inspired her wiih so much confidence^ 
that she soon began to display her natural eloquence without embar-^ 
niflament or restraint. t 

Twelve months had elapsed since the death of Sir John; and Charles,^ 
who felt naturally anxious to be united to her whom he tenderly loved,. 
and by whom he knew well that he was regarded with feelings amount- 
ing to those of adoration— resolved on suggesting the " inexpediency ^* 
of their regarding each other any longer as brother and sister merely. 

Accordingly, embracing a very early opportunity, he quietly drew^ 
Julianas arm in his, and led her across the lawn into an avenue which 
had been formed within the shrubberj', at the top of which Sir John* 
had erected an exceedingly picturesque little grotto. 

*' Julie," said he, having Jed her to one of the rustic chairs in thi&> 
beautiful retreat, " did you notice Miss Leland last evening 1^ " 

** Not particularly, dear," replied Juliana. ** I conversed with her 
for some considerable time, but I noticed nothing extraordinary ! " 

** Indeed ! " said Charles, assuming an expression of amazenietit... 
•* J)id you not notice that she looked very beautiful ? " 

** Miss Leland is a beautiful girl, and therefore the fact of her look- 
ing beautiful last evening cannot be deemed at all extraordinary ! '* 

** Julie, I have fallen in love with Miss Leland." 

** Desperately ? " enquired Juliana with a smile. 

** Desperately. I'm beginning to get very desperate now." 

"Well 1" said Juliana, *' proceed, dear ! — proceed I I know that^ 
jou are going to say something very serious ! " 
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^'Hpw is it possible for you to know that ? " 

^' Oh ! I feel convinced of it ! " 

^* What has convinced you ? *' 

**The fact of your having commenced with a jest." 

*^ Do ypu call it a jest to fall desperately in love with so beauiifu 
a girl as Miss Leland i ^* 

**I know, you, Charles, dear, well enough to know^ that yon bav 
;isomething to say which has not the slightest reference to Mis 
Leland.'' 

" "Well ! — all I have to say is this: that unless you secure me^ and 
that at once, I shall in all probability do something desperate 
But stop ! — I have to ask one highly important question* l>o yoc 
Io»e me as well as you did twelve months ago ? " 

Juliana smiled and blushed, and playfully patted his cheek. 

** Because," continued Charles, "if you really do not, I had belter 
-at once speak to Miss Leland ! " 

" What have you to say ? " enquired Juliana archly. " I do not. be- 
lieve that you have said a single word yet of that which you really 
intended to say. What is Jt ? " 

"Julie," said Charles, as betook her hand, "your nameisLe- 
jeuine — Miss Lejeune. Mr. Lejeune is all very well, but I don'^t like 
the sound of Miss Lejeune ! Mrs. Charles Crply^ould sound muck 
Jbetter, and therefore I wish you to change it at once." 

" I thought that the beauty of Miss Leland would lead to some* 
thing !" 

"There is the church," continued Charles. "It is certainly a small 
ichurch, but quite krge enough, m^ love, for us to be married in;- and 
.therefore the only question is, when shall we be married at tliat 
church?" 

"Well," replied Juliana, who* felt somewhat tremulous even then! 
^' Perhaps Mrs. Wardle had better be consulted." 

" Well, my love. Then consult Mrs. Wardle, but don*} think of 
naming any distant day! 7 shall require but a very short noiice,, 
therefore don't be at all apprehensive of taking me by storm. I'herep 
is, however, one thing more that I ^^ish to name. Mrs. Wardle — 
whose amiable character we cannot too highly appreciate, and whom 
I love somewhat more than I love Miss Leland, because I know that 
she dearly loves you — has a son, as you are awarq, in the Church* 1 
liave not had the pleasure of seeing him for years ; but I should like, 
in order to show how highly we esteem Mrs. Wardle, to have otmr 
marriage ceremony performed by her son." 

" Dear Charles," said Juliana, with a look of intense affection^ ^*yau 
are ever considerate — ever most kind. The proposition delighUk me 
because I know that it will not fail to delight her. The clergyman 
4;onnected with the church, dear, will not, I hope, consider hkns^f 
flighted in consequence ? " 

•' Oh dear me, no, not at all ! If even he were a perfect stranger 
to the family, there would be no difficalty at all about the matter; but 
tliis gentleman is a friend of Mrs. Wardle : he succeeded her husband 
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and knows her son well. There she is ;*' he added, poinfiiig through 
the shrubbery. ** Shall I ffo and bring her in ? " 

*' Yes, do, dear," replied Juliana, ^^ and then we can speak to her on 
the subject at once." 

Charles accordingly rose, and left the arenne, and soonre*appeared 
with the Widow on his arm. ^ 

** Upon my word ! " exclaimed the Widow playfiilly, aa ahe a] 
proached. ^ This, then, is your fayourite hiding-place ! Certainly 
might have guessed that you were here ; but I have been endeavour- 
ing to find you in the garden ! 

**The garden/' said Charles, as he led her to a seat, ** is not suffi- 
ciently retired for one who is so anxious to change her name as this 
little creature is." 

** Charles, dear !" exclaimed Juliana. 

** I'll tell you all about it," continued Charies playfully. *« She is 
tired of being called Miss Lejeune. It has therefore been decided 
that her name shall be changed, and tbat almost immediately^ pro- 
vided yon consent to send for one particular clergyman." 

** It was his own suffsestion," interposed Juliana,** altiiongh I am 
quite delighted with it. 

*^ The fact is," resumed Charles, ** she has really become so fasti- 
dious, that it isn't every cleigyman connected with the Church of 
England that will suit her ! She must have a particular clergynam to 
perform the marriage ceremony, and the one selected is-*your son." 

Tears sprang into the Widow's eyes as she said, ** I understand 
and appreciate your motive." 

*^ Well," said Charles gaily, with the view of subduing her emotioii, 
** how is he situated ? Can he conveniently come soon ? I hope that 
he can, because of course little Julie's in haste." 

** My dearest love! " cried Juliana. 

•* Don't be alarmed, my dear," said the Widow. " I perfectly well 
understand him." 

** Well," resumed Charles, addressing the Widow, ** wiH you, or 
shall I, write to bee of him to come down immediately." 

** Not immediately, dear ! '* said Juliana. 

** Oh yes, immediately ! If even our marriage be delayed for a week, 
we shall all be most happy to entertain him ; and I dont brieve Uiat 
he would hesitate to do us this fovour." 

*• Hesitate ! " exclaimed the Widow, ** It would be a source^of joy to 
him! Gratitude alone — " 

•* Pardon me," said Charles, interrupting her promptly, ^ we dont 
want to hear a single word about gratitude. Will you, or shall I, write 
to him to-day ? Perhaps you had better write." 

" I will do so with pleasure." 
- *• Very well : then mat's settled ; but as there is something else to 
be settled between you and Julie, I'll leave yon for a time. Fu go and 
name the subject to Mr. Lejeune, and return in— what shall I say? — 
ten minutes." 

**Ten mmntcs ! " exclaimed Juliana. 
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^* Yes/' returned Charlet ; '^ I'll evea be so liberal as to give jouien 
minutes to decide." 

The Widow smiled as he left them, and Juliana blushed ; but thej 
verj soon settled the matter between them, and Charles on his retann 
was informed by the Widow that they should be happy to accompany 
him to church that day week. 

This met the views of Charles precisdy, and while the Widow wb$ 
writing to her son, and Juliana was conversing with her father on the 
subject, he communicated the fact to George, who, being ansdons to 
plunder him in every possible way, proposed a fi^te on Sie occasion^ 
and offered to undertake the entire management of it. The fl^te, how.> 
ever, which George contemplated, and out of which he calculated on 
*' picking " at least two hundred pounds, was, after a consultation with 
the Widow and Lejeune, set aside. The neighbouring gentry were to 
be invited to break&st : the farmers and their friend were to be in* 
vited to dinner, and the poor were to be regaled in the avenue described 
with roast-beef, plum-pudding, and ale. 

^^ Well,'* thought George, when this decision had been announced^ ^' I 
shall be able to pick something even out of this ! I shall be able to 
manage at least a hundred, and every hundred tells. A hundred ! 
Stop ! I can make up the two. He doesn't know what wine we have 
in the cellar. I'll order a lot : I can have it sold again, and the date of 
the bill will show when it was purchased. I'll not let a single chance 
escape me. Hundreds soon amount to lliousands and thousands will 
soon swallow up the estate. The accumulationfof money is my object, 
and money I'll accumulate by all possible means. Anything ranging 
from five to five hundred, I'll secure. He knows no more what he's 
worth than a child : nor shall he ever know — until he's worth nothing. 
And is not a man who has been robbed as^I have been, justified in 
getting his property back it' possible ? I am by nature entitled to the 
estate, and, although I have been robbed of it, yet will J |have it, 
and the end will, under the circumstances, justify the means. 

On the following evening, the Widow's son arrived, and a grace- 
ful, quiet, gentlemanly fellow he was. He looked, indeed, as if he 
had diligently ** worked," but his originally fine constitution was un- 
impaired, while his briUiant and expressive eye indicated cleariy the 
existence of a combination of intelligence and health. 

That Uie Widow was proud of him, is a fact which need not be 
recorded — nor need it be stated that he was proud of her ; but they 
were all pleased with.ihim with the exception of George, who, being 
himself a hypocrite, imagined that hypocrisy formed the chief cha. 
racteristic of all who appeared to have a deep veneration for religion. 

Charles fancied that George and Wardle would suit each other 
admirably*-having a high opmionof George's piety, and believing hie 
faith to be pure ; but in this he was mistaken, for while Wardle clearly 
perceived that there was something beneath the surface of Gpeorge's 
*^ piety," George had a contempt— 4i secret contempt — ^for vhat he 
termed when alone ** ^hose superstitious views which prompt men to 
allow faith to supplant reason.'* 
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This absence of congeniality between the sentiments of Wardle and 
Georae did not, however, interfere at ail with the pleasures of the week 
which preceded the marriage. That week was spent gaily, and when 
tha day arrived, the whole party appeared to be in a state of perfect 
rapture. 

They went to church at the time appointed, and the ceremony was 
performed in a most impressive manrier, and so delighted was Lejeune 
with young Wardle, and so highly did he appreciate his amiable 
mother*s worth, that, on their return to the Hall, he placed in his hand 
a cheque for a thousand pounds, and begged of him to say nothing 
about it. « 

A thousand pounds to a man like Wardle — he being at the time but 
a very poor curate — was a fortune ! He hardly knew how to receive 
it-— nay, he knew not whether he ought to receive it or not; but he 
did receive it, and his heart was so full, that when Lejeune forced it 
upon him he had not the power to thank him. 

After breakfast, which had been prepared in a style of surpassing 
magnificence, 8ir Frederick Locke, the high sheriff of the county, 
proposed the health of the bride and bridegroom, which was drank 
with great enthusiasm, and acknowledged in a graceful manner by 
Charles, whose easy eloquctceand manly bearing inspired them all with 
admiration. 

A more practised speaker and a far more eloquent man then rose 
with his heart full of joy and pride, to propose the health of the 
Widow Wardle. There was nothing in his appearance as he presented 
himself to indicate the possession of the highest and most brilliant 
order of intellect. He was a prematurely old man — a man upon whose 
once handsome features affliction had deeply marked its progress, and 
the guests would have thought, as he rose, but little of him had he not 
been the father of the bride. But when, after a tranquil exordium 
he began to pour his eloquence into tlieir hearts, — ihe eloquence 
of nature, of love, truth, benevolence, and gratitude to Him 
who had spared one dear daughter out of four, to love, to bless, 
and to comfort him, — they were electrified! There was not a 
<lry eye to be seen. They all wept, some of them convulsively ; 
but as he proceeded to describe the admirable characteristics of 
the bridegroom, and to touch upon the unassuming virtues of the 
bride, they applauded him with rapture ; and when he had portr ayed 
the bright prospect of happiness which opened before them, the guests 
rose en masaey and while the gentlemen cheered, the ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs gallantly, and smiled notwithstanding their tears. 

" But," he added calmly, " I have been to a very serious extent 
digressing. I rose for the purpose of proposing to you the health of 
our dear and intelligent friend, Mrs. Wardle, whom we all very highly 
esteem — whose talents are brilliant and refined — whose heart 1 be- 
lieve to be as pure as that of an infant, and who is in the most sublime 
sense of the term a woman ! And now," he continued, assuming an 
expression of gaiety, " I'll tell you a little anecdote. Twelve mouths 
ago our friend Charles and Juliana were to have been married. 1*11 
not dwell upon anything calculated to cast eyen a temporary cloud over 
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the brightness of this day ; but twelve months ago, they were to have 
been married. Well ! I then commissioned Charles to order a ser- 
vice of plate to be presented on the occasion to her who had re- 
garded my child with the most affectionate solicitude. That service 
of plate is on the sideboard now, and — not with a view to the gratifi- 
cation of any feeling of vanity, for the days of vanity, with me are 
past — ^but in order to show how much I admire the soundness of her 
put-e woman's heart — I call upon my daughter to present her with 
that which, however, inconsidemble its intrinsic value may he; wili 
mark my sense of her virtues. God bless her ! " 

Juliana, who turned pale as death on being- placed in this novel 
position, looked at the Widow, who was in tears, and then looked 
at Charles, who said privately, ♦' Be calm, Julie ! — calm ! '' and having- 
selected a magnificent candelabra, he placed it before her, and added^ 
*^ All that you have to do, is to present her with this as a part of the 
service in the name of your papa." 

Juliana rose and kissed the Widow passionately, and said : " Papa 
presents you, dear, with this service of plate as a mark of his esteem.*'' 

Wardle, whose feelings completely ovei'whelmed him, rose with 
the view of returning thanks for the Widow in an elegant speech ; but 
he could make nothing of it : his heart was too full : all present per-- 
ceived his embarrassment, and looked at what he really meant, more 
than at what he really said. 

The health of Lejeune, having been proposed by the High Sheriff, 
and responded to briefly, the ladies withdrew, and . soon afterward* 
Charles and his beautiful bride with the Widow and one of the brides- 
maids, departed with the view of passing the honeymoon at Chadacre 
Hall — the seat of a very old friend of Sir John, leaving the rest to the 
management of that wretch Greorge. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE CONCLUSION. 



Of life, and life's vicissitudes, D'Almaine, during the year that hacJ 
elapsed since his sudden departure from the Hall, had experienced, 
more than accorded with his strictly private notions of felicity. Hav- * 
ing lost his two hundred and fifty pounds in one night, through the 
imperfect working, of a sclieme designed to swindle those whom he 
played with, he was reduced to a state of destitution, and through 
his efforts to recover himself, was sentenced to six mouths' imprison- 
ment and hard labour, for obtaining goods under fraudulen pre. 
tences. 

This imprisonment did not improve his morals. During its term, he- 
became acquainted with villains of every caste— villains who boasted 
of their villany, and who, in order to gain the applause of the " world"" 
in which they lived, endeavoured to outvie each other; but those with 
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whom he wm on the moet friendly tenns were two bntghov, who had 
been oonvicled of a petty offence at the Mme sesttont, and aeotenced 
to undergo the same term of imprisonment which thej cared for no 
more than a gentleman cares about retiring for six months to his 
oountiy seaty seeing that while there they neiSeeted thor schemes with 
clear beads, which could scarcely be hopea for in the midst of th&r 
ordinary scenes of dissipation. 

These interesting individuals — one of whom rejoiced in the sebru 
gttetotthe '^Lily/' on account of his extremely dark complexion; 
while the other had been ''gifted'' with the name of the '' Tulip," 
as a compliment to his varied excellences — took a fancy to D'Al- 
matne, conceiving that his aj^arance and talait might be turned to 
a profitable account. 

Acoordinglv* on being let loose from that which is stQl very fttcettoos- 
ly termed, *' The House of Correction/' they repaired to a public^hoose 
at the corner of Liquorpond-street, with D* Almaine, nominally in order 
to regale themselves, bnt in realit^, with the view of inducing hin to 
join them. 

"Well," said the Lily, *' now we're out what are we to be up to? 
We must do something J I should like to know of a tidyish crib that 
we could crack, aoid be respectable." 

** That cracking business is rather dangerous work," said D'Al- 
inaine, ** is it not ? " 

^' Dangerons 1 Not a bit of it, unless you like to make it so. It's the 
best game played. You enter; you get a decent haul. Yon sell it, 
pocket the money, and live like a genUeman." 

*-* But the risk is very great ? " 

'* There's a risk in aU things. Nothing can be done without ntk. 
Life's made up of a parcel of risks which musn't be taken at all iaio 
account. You never had a go-in, I suppose ? " 

" Never in that way." 

"Then you should try. Only try it once, and you'd never think of 
sticking to any thing else. You don't happen to know of an out- 
and-out place where we could find such a thing as a lot of plate, do 
you ? " 

•'Well, I certainly know of one," replied D'Almaine, " but that's 
between sixty and seventy miles off." 

** Never mind the distance. The further off the better. Do you 
know the go of the premises?" 

'* Well : I lived in the house 4 a few days about twelve months 
ago." 

*' That '11 do ! There's plenty there ?" 

** There is." 

•'Then will you go? Youll never regret it the longest day you 
live." 

"Well," replied D'Almaine thoughtfully, " I must do something: 
ril think of it : I'll turn the matter over in my mind." 

" It's no use thinking about it," cried the Lily, **nor no use turn- 
ngit over in your mind. A thing that's doA^ at once is done well. 
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Dillj-dalljring maket a man a coward. If you say you'll go» I'll get 
the money to start with, and send the Tulip at once for the tools. 

'' Well,'' replied D'Ahnaine, ** let us have something to eat and I'D 
consider." 

Chops were ordered, and he did consider, and after a display of per* 
suasive eloquence on the part of the Lily, he consented to join them* 

It was then proposed that no time should he lost ; that they should 
go hy the first coach to Newmarket, and that the work should be done 
that night ; and when the money and the implements had been pro- 
cured mey started, and reached Newmarket m the early part of the 
evening. ' 

Here they hired a horse and g^— nominally to go to Bury Saint 
Edmunds ; but they went on the high road only as far as the Cock at 
Kentford, where they remained until eleven o'clock at night, and then 
started for the Hall- ^ 

The place was of course well known to D' Ahnaine : no time was 
therefore lost in reconnoitering ; and when the horse had been secured 
to the park palings, they went to the back of the house, a^nd easily ef- 
fected an entrance. 

D'Almaine knew that the plate-chest used to be kept in George's 
room, and conceiving that it was kept there then, he led them towards 
it ; and as he warned them that George was a powerful fellow, and would 
annihilate them all if they gave him the slightest chance, they de- 
cided on bursting into his room — conceiving of course that he was in 
bed — and securing him at once. 

They therefore put on their masks and proceeded to his room, and 
having forced the door, they were amazed on discovering him smok- 
ing a cigar in his easy chair, with a glass of brandy and water before 
him, 

As they entered, he started with a look of defiance. They, however, 
rushed upon him on the instant, and having forced him to the ground, 
demanded the key of the plate-chest. In that ohest, George had nearly 
ten thousand pounds. He was therefore unwilling to give up the key* 
but said that he would do so, if they would allow l^im to rise. They con- 
sented, and in an instant, he turned and knocked down both the Lily 
and the Tulip. « 

" Leg him, Dal, leg him ! " cried the Lily, ** and hold him down ? " 

"D'Almaine!" exclaimed George, who although the mask had 
fallen off didn't recognize his friend, so cleverly hetd he been crop- 
ped and shaved, — " D'Almaine ! '* 

" Aye," replied D'Almaine, " and now that you know me, it will 
not be safe to allow you to live." 

" Gusty !" cried George, "don't kill me: take what there is, but I*m 
not fit to die." 

'' Let the gentleman say his prayers," said the Lily. ** By all manner 
of means, let the gentleman say his prayers !" 

George instinctively knelt, but perceiving a chance, he rose, and 
knocked down D'Almaine, and seizing his companions by the throat, 
would have strangled thdm, had not D'Almaine drawn a pistol from 
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his breast and shot him ns he imagined through the heart, just as the 
servants, whom the noise had alarmed, entered the room. 

George fell, and James knowing that a carbine was loaded in tlie 
room, got it down in an instant, and shot D*Almaine dead, wbe» 
George rose again aud rushed upon the burglars, who inflicted upon 
him several frightful wounds, but he struggled with them still, and 
having wrested their knives from them, he stabbed them both to the 
heart, and fell over them senseless. 

Dr. Farquar was immediately sent for, and found George in a state 
of ntense agony. . He endeavoured of course to alleviate his sufferings,, 
but found it impossible to do so. George was dreadfully wounded : 
he was tortured to madness, and raved with maniacal vehemence, and 
continued to rave throughout the night, and during the whole of the 
following day ; and Charles, who had been sent for, returned just in 
time to witness the dying agonies of the Stewabd. 



THE END. 
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